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THE BATTLE WITH THE COMMON BARBERRY 


By Gorpon C. CURRAN 


partment of Agriculture has been 

pushing a most vigorous campaign 
to cradicate the common barberry, in an 
effort to reduce the annual toll caused 
by black-stem rust. Millions of bushes 
were dug out and destroyed in 1918 in 
the northern spring wheat area. The 
work was continued in 1919 in Minneso- 
ta, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana, Colorado, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Wyoming, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, with the result that between 
three and four million additional bushes 
were found and condemned to destruc- 
Last year it is estimated that over 
two million rust-producing barberry 
were destroyed in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. Still, experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture say that the 
work of barberry eradication is just well 
started. 

This statement seems to be well borne 
out by the fact that, almost daily, addi- 
tional plantings of barberry are found 
in various sections of the eradication 


F OR two years the United States De- 


tion. 


bushes 


area. 

In Minnesota thus far in 1920, over 
five thousand bushes have been destroyed. 
The eradication campaign results in 
Minnesota show clearly that the work was 
started none too soon. In thirty-nine 
areas in twenty-five counties in Minne- 
sota alone this black rust spreading bar- 
berry was found to have escaped from 
cultivation, and was spreading rapidly 
in its wild state. In Goodhue County an 
area of escaped barberry has been lo- 
cated which covered more than six thou- 
sand acres. Thirty-nine farms in this 
area were found to be infested with this 
terrible foe of the farmer. 

Getting rid of the harmful barberry is 
a matter of dollars and cents to every 
grower of small grains. In 1919 black- 
stem rust- reduced the spring wheat yield 
over fifty-three million bushels. It also 
reduced the yield of oats and barley sev- 
enteen million four hundred thousand, 
and four million seven hundred thousand 
bushels, respectively. Minnesota farm- 
ers paid a toll to black-stem rust of ap- 
proximately thirty million dollars in 
1919 on their wheat crop. The blame for 
this tremendous loss to Minnesota farm- 
ers is placed upon the 55,441 barberry 
bushes found and destroyed in 1919, and 
upon the great number of widely scat- 
tered plantings yet to be found. 

Residents of cities and villages were 
the first to remove the outlawed bar- 
berry in response to the war-time ap- 
peal of the Food Administration to in- 
crease food production. Many people 
then thought that the common barberry 
was practically eliminated. Yet in 1919, 
one hundred and seventy-one towns in 
Minnesota were found to have fourteen 
thousand bushes of barberry. 

To discover whether common barberry 
was widely grown on farms, federal 
agents visited every farmstead in Free- 
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born, Rock, and Cottonwood counties in 
Minnesota last year. A total of one 
thousand three hundred and eight bushes 
was found on forty-six farms.in prac- 
tically every township of these three 
counties. Forty thousand two hundred 





considerably decreased in the Northwest 
because of the black-stem rust losses of 
1919. Wheat-growing has been entirely 
abandoned in many counties of states 
in the spring wheat area, due to the fre- 
quency of black-rust epidemics. This 


A Single Barberry Bush Spreads Rust Infection .Like Wildfire 


and fifteen bushes were located on .two 
hundred and eighty farms in fifty other 
counties in the state of which a partial 
survey was made. From the Minnesota 
findings of 1919 it is readily apparent 
that a big task confronts the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in continuing the 
eradication campaign this year. The 
urgent necessity for a complete rural 
search for the common barberry is 
based on the authoritative statement of 
experts that any one of these rural plant- 
ings could start an epidemic of black 
rust which would result in the loss of 
thousands, and possibly millions, of dol- 
lars. 

The wheat acreage of 1920 has been 


can almost universally be traced to the 
presence of numbers of plantings of the 
rust-spreading common barberry. Many 
specific instances’ have been revealed 
which bear out this statement. 

For over two hundred years common 
barberry has been growing in the New 
England and other eastern states. The 
pioneer from the eastern states brought 
barberry with him to his new home in 
the West. A Minnesota farmer living 
near Caledonia planted common bar- 
berry nearly seventy years ago. In other 
parts of this state common barberry has 
been found which has been growing for 
over fifty years. In 1864 Nathan Jack- 
man, a homesteader, in Freeborn County, 


Minnesota, received a package of bar- 
berry seeds from his relatives in Massa- 
chusetts, These he planted as a hedge on 
his homestead. It is well known that 
birds eat and scatter the seeds of the 
barberry. From this first planting it was 
found that barberry had been spread to 
many farms in that locality. Wheat- 
growing was practically abandoned in the 
area surrounding the Jackman farm 
twenty-five years ago. The people living 
in that community placed the blame on 
the barberry several years ago. 

In 1873 Philip Hodapp, a homestead- 
er, who came to Blue Earth County, Mjn- 
nesota, in 1854, planted a barberry hedge 
consisting of one thousand bushes on his 
farm two miles north of Mankato. These 
bushes were shipped in from New York 
state. This hedge,-a quarter of a mile 
in length, surrounded an orchard on all 
sides. Mr. Hodapp, when interviewed, 
stated that the purpose of the hedge was 
to prevent mischievous boys from steal- 
ing apples out of his orchard. It cer- 
tainly served its purpose, for the hedge 
grew into a dense thicket fifteen feet 
wide in places, and twelve feet high. To 
crawl through this spiny mass of bar- 
berry would have been a physical impos- 
sibility. The farm is now used as a golf 
course by the Mankato Golf Club. The 
entire hedge was ordered destroyed last 
year. This hedge without doubt has con- 
tributed to black-stem rust epidemics for 
over forty years. This is but one of many 
instances where large rural plantings of 
rust-spreading barberry have been grow- 
ing for years to the great detriment of 
wheat production. 

A one hundred-bush hedge of common 
barberry was planted on a farm about 
twenty years ago near the village of Bel- 
view, Redwood County, Minnesota. Old 
settlers in Belview state that black-stem 
rust epidemics had in the past been ex- 
traordinarily severe in the vicinity of this 
hedge. Wheatfields closest to the hedge 
of barberry suffered so severely from 
rust every year that’ wheat-growing 
proved to be exceedingly unprofitable. 

Barberry was brought into Lincoln 
County, Minnesota, in the early days. 
C. H. Briffett planted this harmful bush 
on his farm near Lake Benton about 
1870. Mr. Briffett was the second white 
settler to come to Lake Benton. The 
hedge was located on top of a hill over- 
looking the lake. Bushes were found 
growing wild in the ravines below the 
hill, the barberry seeds probably being 
carried there by the birds and water. 

Black-stem rust has done a great deal 
of damage in Lac Qui Parle County, 
Minnesota. John W. Dale, a progressive 
retired farmer living in Dawson, stated 
that, one year in the late 90’s, the black 
rust did so much damage that his wheat 
yield was only eight or ten bushels per 
acre. The wheat was so light, shriveled, 
and looked so poor that elevators hated 
to buy it at any price. In 1899, P. K. 
Haslerud and O. G. Dale, of Madison, 
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A Wise Farmer Gladly Aids in Barberry Destruction 


consulted Dr. Otto Lugger, of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station, in an effort 
to find out what was causing the severe 
epidemics of black-stem rust in that lo- 
cality. Dr. Lugger at once suspected 
that common barberry was growing in 
the community. A search was instituted, 
and two plantings were located. One 
was found in the vicinity of John W. 
Dale’s farm, which easily explained the 
severe rust attacks on his farm. The 
barberry was destroyed at once, and since 
then losses from black-stem rust have 
been reduced. 

These instances, the actual experience 
of grain-growers, are cited to show that 
farmers themselves long ago discovered 
what a great hazard the common bar- 
berry is to their efforts. 

A popular misunderstanding of just 
what black-stem rust is, has somewhat 
impeded progress in barberry eradica- 
tion. Black-stem rust is a disease of 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, and many 
grasses. This disease is caused by a 
tiny, fungous plant which steals its food 
from the plant on which it lives. As a 
result, low yields of light grain are pro- 
duced. In the northern spring wheat 
area the black-rust spores or seeds can 
only reproduce themselves by first living 
on the leaves of the common barberry. 

Farmers in almost every community 
have their own beliefs as to the cause of 
black-stem rust. They have been found 
a little slow to accept the scientific ex- 
planation offered by plant-disease ex- 
perts. Some farmers living near Chat- 
field, Minn., were found to believe that 
the black rust on grain was of the same 
type as that found on barbed wire fences, 
pumps, and plow lays. They believed 
that possibly there was a connection be- 
tween the rust on wheat and the rust on 
iron. This belief they hold to be sub- 
stantiated by the fact that both rusts are 
most abundantly produced by the same 
weather conditions. 

Another popular theory is that black 
rust results from burns caused by con- 
centration of the sun’s rays through 


drops of water on the grain stems. A 
South Dakota farmer last year declared 
that sulphur dioxide coming up through 
the ground united with drops of rain or 
dew on the stems of the grain to form 
sulphuric acid, which in turn burned the 
stem, causing the rust. 

A retired Wisconsin farmer holds per- 
haps the most remarkable idea as to what 
causes rust. This man claims that frost 
underlying the wheatfields and coming 





out of the ground: at night chills the 
grain stems, causing frozen areas which 
turn red or black, according to the se- 
verity of the frost. An Iowa lady is 
authority for the statement that a black 
cat infected with rust was known to 
spread black-stem rust over the greater 
part of the state of Iowa. It is also be- 
lieved by some people that rust epi- 
demics are visited upon those only who 
“fear” the pestilence. 
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Fortunately, these theories, ‘genera||\: 
absurd and superstitious, are held by but 
a few of the actual grain-growers. Wh 
it is shown to these people that the fun- 
gous rust plant is aided in its growth aid 
spread, first, by the common barberry, 
and later by a favorable type of wary, 
muggy weather, they are willing to 
cept without question the results 
years of experiment work which | 
proved black-stem rust a fungous pa 
sité. The weather, without question, ix 
a large factor in rust epidemics, but ev.- 
scientists cannot control the weath 
Eradication of the barberry is the fi 
step which can be taken as yet towa: 
rust control. The barberry can be ( 
stroyed and the goal of rust contr 
brought near. 

Fieldmen engaged in this work ha\ 
expressed themselves as highly please 
with the generous co-operation extende. 
to them by agencies interested in insur 
ing small-grain production against rus! 
ravage. So far, approximately three hun 
dred thousand dollars have been expend 
ed by the United States Department 0: 
Agriculture in barberry eradication worl 
In comparison with the tremendous an 
nual losses caused by black-stem rust, th: 
figure is extremely low. 

Within the last three years, practicall) 
all of the spring wheat states have passec 
laws calling for the eradication of the 
barberry. The legislatures of many of 
these states have recognized the vital 
necessity of reducing rust losses, and 
have, as a result, provided state funds 
with which to increase the scope of. the 
eradication work. It is increasingly ap- 
parent that every effort should be made 
to hasten the banishment of the common 
barberry. To locate every barberry bush 
in the spring wheat area means that 
every farmstead must be visited and in- 
spected. This is bound to take time and 
money, yet it is a work that must be 
done, the sooner the better. 


The Hodapp Barberry Hedge, a Quarter of a Mile Long and in Places Fifteen Feet Thick 
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MILLING CONTROL IN RETROSPECT 

So far as the Americafi milling indus- 
try is concerned, the war may be said 
act to have ended until June 1, 1920; 
that is, a year and seven months after 
hostilities ceased in Europe, conditions of 
ge ernment control and supervision which 
the war made necessary were finally re- 
moved. 

‘he actual period during which gov- 
ernment control and direction of milling 
existed was from August, 1917, to June, 
1920, two years and.eleven months. So 
n ch history has been made in this time 
that it seems very much longer, and the 
dvs when milling in America was con- 
ducted on a purely individual basis, with- 
out regard to government regulation, ap- 
p-ar quite remote. The trade has become 
accustomed to the restraints put upon 
it by authority, and as yet does not per- 
haps fully realize that it is again free to 
resume its former methods of operation. 

A review of the course of events dur- 
ing this unprecedented experience, with 
special reference to the two men who, 
successively, exercised authority over the 
milling industry, seems fitting at this 
time, when the transition is being made 
from a war to a peace basis. 

When the war began, in August, 1914, 
its disturbing effect upon the industry 
was immediately felt, as naturally would 
be expected, but individual initiative was 
relied upon to meet conditions, and for 
three years American millers were able 
to cope with them successfully. When 
the United States ceased to be a neutral 
and joined the allies, it had become evi- 
dent that the question of food supply was 
to be a very great, if not the determin- 
ing, factor in the outcome of the war, 
although few American millers realized 
that their industry was soon to become 
subject to strict government control, most 
of them imagining that some compara- 
tively trivial regulations would be the 
limit of official interference. 

The United States entered the war on 
\pril 6, 1917. Herbert Hoover was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Federal Food 
oard by the Council of National De- 
fense in the same month, and arrived in 
New York from London in May. At 
this time wheat had reached a price of 
three dollars and twenty-five cents a 
bushel, and flour sixteen dollars a barrel 
in New York City. Food control bills, 
siving the President large powers of 
national food regulation, had been intro- 
cnced in both houses of Congress. 

The situation had become acute in the 
milling trade, and it was anticipated, 
unless relief was found, that the coming 
heat crop could not be properly han- 
ed. Owing to the uncertainty as to the 
rms of government control, millers were 
nable to plan for the season’s opera- 
ons, and a crisis in the flour supply of 
e country was imminent. Congress de- 
|.yed in passing the food legislation, Mr. 
‘oover was unable to act with authority, 
and the situation became exceedingly 
crave. 

On June 10, a brief, prepared by the 
ditor of The Northwestern Miller, set- 
Ung forth the facts, had been presented 
io the future Food Administrator, who, 
ifter submitting it to the President, au- 
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thorized the calling together of the Unit- 
ed States Millers’ Committee for an in- 
formal and unofficial discussion. This 
committee met in Washington on June 
22, 1917. A basis of agreement between 
the prospective Food Administration and 
the American milling industry was deter- 
mined upon, and a tentative plan for the 
organization of the trade and the en- 
forcement of regulations was perfected, 

On July 3, 1917, the United States 
Millers’ Committee issued its first address 
to the American milling industry, setting 
forth the general plan for the regulation 
of milling, and inviting its co-operation. 
In August, the food control bill was 
passed, and was signed by the President 
on August 10. On the same day he ap- 
pointed Herbert Hoover Food Admin- 
istrator. 

On August 15, 1917, the members of 
the United States Millers’ Committee 
were Officially appointed, and it became 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, with James F. Bell as its gen- 
eral chairman. The first rules and regu- 
lations for the regulation of the Ameri- 
can milling industry were promulgated 
on August 29, 1917. The grain section 
of the Food Administration was provided 
for in the formation of the United States 
Grain Corporation, with a capital of 
fifty million dollars, of which Julius H. 
Barnes was made the president. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to give in detail the plan for organizing 
the milling industry, which was essen- 
tially as originally suggested in the brief 
presented to Mr. Hoover before he was 
appointed to office, nor to recite the suc- 
cessive steps taken by the Food Admin- 
istration, through its Milling Division, 
for the control and regulation of the 
trade. The record of all this may be 
found in the files of The Northwestern 
Miller for the past three years. 

In brief, the scheme for handling this 
large and widely scattered trade was 
based on co-operation between the gov- 
ernment and the millers, rather than on 
coercion, and was carried out in this 
spirit with the utmost success and public 
benefit, owing to Mr. Hoover’s broad- 
mindedness and great executive ability. 
He appealed to the millers for their pa- 
triotic service, and they responded sin- 
cerely, earnestly and without reservation. 

Milling was the first American industry 
voluntarily to place itself unreservedly 
under government direction. Anticipat- 
ing the passage of the food control act, 
and realizing the need for immediate ac- 
tion, the whole plan of organization and 
control was worked out and in order for 
execution two months before the enabling 
legislation was enacted. The problem of 
flour production was the first to which 
Mr. Hoover gave his attention on his ar- 
rival in Washington. 

Fortunately for the American milling 
industry, Mr. Hoover had become reason- 
ably familiar with its character through 
the work of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, of which he was the chairman 
and organizer. While, except among 
members of his own profession, that of 
mining engineer, this now internationally 
famous man was then comparatively un- 
known in America, the millers of the 


United States were well informed con- 
cerning him, and had a very high opinion 
of his integrity and ability. This was 
based on their full knowledge of his great 
work in Belgium. Thus a foundation for 
mutual respect and confidence had been 
formed long before he became Food Ad- 


‘ministrator, and this fact very greatly 


facilitated the organization and regula- 
tion of the industry, based, as it was, on 
voluntary co-operation and: a high ideal 
of patriotic service. 

This relation was maintained through- 
out Mr. Hoover’s entire term of office. 
There were times when the restrictions 
placed upon millers were very severe, and 
the regulations exacting and difficult, but 
so great was their confidence in Mr. 
Hoover’s judgment and good faith that 
the millers followed him loyally, and his 
genius for administration and organiza- 
tion was never shown with more bril- 
liancy than in his manner of handling this 
great industry. 

When, in 1919, he retired from office, 
the work of the Food Administration 
being finished, Mr. Hoover carried with 
him the admiration and high esteem of 
the milling industry, which had served 
him faithfully and had complied with his 
requirements cheerfully and willingly. 

It was realized then, although not per- 
haps as formally expressed as it should 
have been, that the trade had been highly 
honored by being put under the direction 
of a very notable man, the world’s great- 
est food administrator; one who had dili- 
gently and intelligently labored, without 
reward, public recognition or compensa- 
tion, to carry out his tremendously vital 
and important purpose with fairness and 
justice to all concerned, and who had 
most successfully accomplished a task so 
difficult as to have seemed almost super- 
human. 

To have participated in so glorious an 
undertaking, and to have performed so 
great a part in the task of supplying 
food for the allies while, at the same 
time, meeting the demands of the domes- 
tic. consumers, was and always will be 
a subject of congratulation to the Ameri- 
can milling industry, which cherishes for 
its leader in this work the most profound 
respect and esteem. 

A debt of gratitude which it can never 
repay, and which it ignores because it 
cannot fittingly acknowledge, rests upon 
this industry to those of its members 
who sacrificed themselves so unsparingly 
in its interest and behalf; who were its 
faithful, willing and uncompensated rep- 
resentatives during this period of its his- 
tory. Of the original members of the 
United States Millers’ Committee, sub- 
sequently the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration, two, Messrs. An- 
drew J. Hunt, of Kansas, and Theodore 
B. Wilcox, of Oregon, died in office. It 
is not too much to say that their onerous 
work in behalf of the trade shortened 
their lives, and they should ever be grate- 
fully remembered for the sacrifice they 
made in the pursuit of their patriotic 
duty to their country and their devotion 
to their industry. 

The other members of this committee, 
which labored so diligently in the early 
and very difficult days of the industry’s 
organization under the Food Administra- 
tion, were its chairman, James F. Bell, 
who remained at his post until July, 
1918, when the United States Grain Cor- 
poration assumed the responsibilities of 
the Milling Division, and it ceased to be 
a separate department of the Food Ad- 
ministration; its secretary, A. P. Hus- 
band; Albert C. Loring, of Minnesota; E. 
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M. Kelly, of Tennessee; Samuel Plant, 
of Missouri; Mark N. Mennel, of Ohio; 
Bernard A. Eckhart, of Illinois, and 
Fred J. Lingham, of New York. Sub- 
sequently, Seward B. McNear, of Cali- 
fornia, was added. 

Each of these gentlemen performed his 
part in the great work undertaken with 
the most conscientious fidelity, and it 
would, perhaps, be invidious to mention 
one as distinguished beyond the others by 
the character and devotion of his service 
to the cause, but it is conceded by all 
concerned in the task that upon the chair- 
man, Mr. Bell, fell the great weight of 
responsibility for its successful accom- 
plishment, and that he exhibited a re- 
markable genius for organization, de- 
veloped wonderful executive ability, and 
discharged his difficult and toilsome duty 
with consummate zeal and success. 

The writer, knowing what was done by 
the millers who thus served their country 
and their industry, and by many others 
who worked under their leadership, is 
tempted to enlarge upon this phase of 
food control, realizing that the trade it- 
self does not fully understand what they 


~ accomplished, and probably does not rec- 


ognize the measure of its indebtedness to 
them, but space limits forbid more ex- 
tensive and particular reference to the 
subject. All did their part and did it 
well; a thankless and difficult task was 
performed with complete success, and its 
reward and recognition was only in the 
consciousness of good work well done. 

After a year during which the Milling 
Division was a separate and distinct 
branch of the Food Administration, and 
as such organized and controlled the in- 
dustry in accordance with the accepted 
plan of procedure, Mr. Hoover deter- 
mined that a consolidation was desirable, 
and therefore placed it within the juris- 
diction of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. Mr. Bell retired, to accompany 
Mr. Hoover on his journey to England 
and the Continent, performing a most 
useful service in behalf of the allies, 
which ultimately brought him the well- 
merited distinction from France of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, and from 
the King of the Belgians that of the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Order of the 
Crown. 

Fred J. Lingham, of Lockport, New 
York, was put in charge of the Milling 
Division of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. Mr. Lingham -had served dur- 
ing the previous year as a member of the 
Milling Division, and was familiar with 
the details of the organization. He per- 
formed his duties with the utmost fidelity 
and high intelligence, working loyally and 
in complete harmony with his chief. 

From this time until June 1, 1920, the 
regulation of the milling industry was by 
the United States Grain Corporation, but 
as the armistice was signed within four 
months after this change was made, the 
restrictions imposed during the war were 
removed as rapidly as possible, until, 
with the exception of wheat supplies and 
the handling of the export flour trade, 
milling in America was conducted under 
conditions which approached the normal 
as nearly as possible. 

Mr. Barnes was originally in the grain 
business, and it was naturally supposed 
that he would not incline toward a policy 
which would be particularly encouraging 
to the milling industry. . In the summer 
and early fall of 1918, a programme of 
exportation to Great Britain had been 
agreed upon, after conference with the 
British food authorities, which gave pref- 
erence to exports of wheat rather than 
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flour. In consequence, flour exports had 
been curtailed to such an extent as to 
handicap the operation of American mills 
and threaten them with a crisis. 

This programme was very vigorously 
opposed as being unwise from the stand- 
point both of the actual need of the allies 
for flour rather than wheat, and of its 
rank injustice to American millers, who 
had so loyally co-operated with the. Food 
Administration in conservation, the use 
of admixtures and all other measures 
devised to save the situation during the 
preceding acute period, and it was pre- 
dicted that if it was carried out as pro- 
posed, a flour famine would be created 
in Britain within three months. 

This protest, while officially ignored, 
had its effect nevertheless in drawing at- 
tention to the question of the relative 
advantages of exporting wheat or flour. 
Soon after it was made, large purchases 
of flour for export were effected, and the 
milling situation in America was thereby 
considerably relieved. Whether or not 
the programme agreed upon would have 
been carried out, and whether, in the 
event of its being followed, results in 


Britain would have been as ‘predicted, 


will never be known, as the signing of 
the armistice ended hostilities and 
changed the situation entirely. 


Thereafter Mr. Barnes announced him- 


self as favorable to the policy of export- 
ing flour rather than wheat whenever and 
.wherever it was possible, and, contrary 
to the anticipations of some who believed 
him predisposed to favor the grain ex- 
porting interests, he acted in a spirit of 
fairness and helpfulness toward the mill- 
ing industry which completely won the 
confidence and good-will of its members. 

In the many. trade emergencies that 
arose during the remainder of his term 
of office, Mr. Barnes was prompt to ap- 
ply such remedies as were within his 
power, and he was reasonable and tactful 
in meeting the protests of millers when 
conditions .became difficult. As the re- 
gional representatives of the Grain Cor- 
poration grew more familiar with the 
problems of milling, they became far 
less dogmatic and arbitrary. Several of 
them permanently established themselves 
in the good-will of the industry, and 
earned the gratitude and appreciation of 
those with whom they came in contact by 
their sincere desire and earnest effort to 
co-operate. 

Thus toward the close of the period 
of government control, the machinery of 
its operation had become both effective 
and frictionless; ‘instead of being a 
menace to the conduct of business it had 
become helpful and, under existing con- 
ditions, indispensable. 

A bad thing in principle, and only ex- 
cusable on the score of high national 
necessity, such as a great war creates, 
the interjection of government author- 
ity into individual industry, controlling 
. and regulating it, was thus made, through 
the instrumentality of Herbert Hoover 
and of Julius H. Barnes, who became 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
ideals of the great Food Administrator, 
an agency whereby the main purpose in 
view was completely and most success- 
fully accomplished. 

This was done without uprooting or de- 
stroying the fundamental basis of indi- 
viduality, which is the very essence of 
American enterprise, and without creat- 
ing in the industry itself that feeling of 
exasperation at official interference and 
limitation, which compulsory dealing with 
bureaucrats and government officials in- 
variably creates, and would unquestion- 


‘exercise autocratic authority. 
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ably have been created in this instance 
had milling control been placed, as it was 
originally proposed to place it, in the 
hands of ‘one of the departments in 
Washington. } 

An enormous and unprecedented un- 
dertaking was accomplished; a thing that 
before the war would have been declared 
utterly impossible, and under direction of 
the average Washington official would un- 
doubtedly lave been a miserable failure. 
It was no task for the pinhead politician 
looking for a salary and a chance to 
It was a 
man’s job, and most fortunately for the 
cause of the allies, for this country and 
for the milling industry, it was assigned 
to real men, not functionaries. 

From August 10, 1917, until June 1, 
1920, two men, Herbert Hoover and his 
trained disciple, Julius H. Barnes, have 
had this vast responsibility on their ca- 
pable shoulders, and they have discharged 
it with actual financial . profit to their 
country, an unheard-of result in govern- 
ment control experiments, as well as the 
utmost possible efficiency, accomplishing 
all and far more than could have been 
expected when the emergency arose de- 
manding extraordinary provisional action 
to meet it. 

Food administration and food control 
in all other countries have been, almost 
without a single exception, wretched and 
unprofitable makeshifts, or expensive 
failures which only the blanket of gov- 
ernment revenue could cover up suffi- 
ciently .to avoid open and public con- 
demnation. Only in America has the 
result been satisfactory, and only here 
has food control been consistently and 
successfully carried out. 

The full credit for this belongs to the 
men selected to carry out the plan; they 
had knowledge, vision and superlative 
ability, and they served for their country 
and its cause, and not for pay or public 
recognition. Herein is afforded a lesson 
in government which should be heeded; 
were it possible to place men of the same 
type in power and authority in Wash- 
ington, men chosen for their fitness rather 
than for reasons of political desirability, 
like results could be obtained in every 
department of government activity. 

Beyond this, high credit belongs to the 
milling industry itself, which wisely chose 
to co-operate with the Food Administra- 
tion and the Grain Corporation rather 
than make their work difficult, if- not im- 
possible, by opposing and blocking them 
at every turn, and which gave to the 
assistance of the constituted authorities 
the services of its leading men, who were 


willing to sacrifice their time and ener- 


gies in order to accomplish what was 
desired. 

Even with the full co-operation and 
good-will of the industry, animated by 
intelligent zeal for the cause, even with 
the help of its members, individually and 
collectively, success would have been im- 
possible had it not been for the leader- 


ship and direction, first of Herbert Hoo-' 


ver and later of Julius H. Barnes; and 
therefore to these two men, happily ap- 
pointed for the work by the President, 
American millers are forever indebted. 
They have led them through the Red Sea 
of government intervention, if not to the 
Promised Land, at least to solid ground 
where, without having their business prin- 
ciples shattered by three years of govern- 
ment control, they may be able hence- 
forth to work out their destiny through 
individual initiative’ and enterprise. 

’ For this these men should be remem- 
bered and always held in lasting grati- 
tude, respect and admiration. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO ARGENTINA 

Cables this week announce that the Ar- 
gentine government is considering a bill 
to place on all exports of wheat and flour 
an additional export tax amounting to 
about twenty per cent ad valorem. The 
specific provisions of the bill, which has 
already been passed by the lower house, 
call for a tax estimated at thirty-eight 
cents a bushel on wheat, and a dollar and 
twenty-five cents .a barrel on flour, United 
States currency. In the meantime, wheat 
and flour exports have been completely 
prohibited, and the embargo will un- 


‘doubtedly remain until the precise terms 


of the export tax, which is evidently de- 
signed to be practically prohibitive, have 
been determined on. 

Argentina’s exports have always been 
in the form of wheat rather than of flour. 
In 1919, for example, although the flour 
exports were greater by over a million 
barrels than in any previous year, wheat 
exports were ninety per cent of the total, 
and flour exports only ten per cent. In 
1918 wheat represented ninety-three per 
cent of the total. In the first four 
months of the present year, when exports 
reached an utterly unprecedented magni- 
tude, Argentina shipped abroad ninety- 
two million bushels of wheat and almost 
exactly a million barrels of flour, the 
wheat thus representing, on the basis of 
four and a half bushels to the barrel, 
ninety-five per cent of the total. 

Even with a record wheat crop, Ar- 
gentina could not possibly stand such a 
policy for long, and the action just taken 
is the natural result of selling abroad un- 
limited quantities of wheat. It now be- 
comes necessary to hold both wheat and 
its products at home, either by an actual 
embargo or by an export tax so heavy as 
to have virtually the same effect. 

The action of the Argentine govern- 
ment should provide an instructive object 
lesson for those who cannot see the dan- 
gers in exporting United States wheat 
in place of flour. There has never in his- 
tory been an alarming foreign demand 
for flour in any of the great exporting 
countries; invariably, when foreign buy- 
ing has been excessive, the commodity 
purchased has been wheat. The sale of 
flour abroad depends first of all upon 
the ability of the mills to grind it, and 
this acts as an automatic check to over- 
buying which is absolutely lacking in the 
case of the raw material. 

If, on the coming crop, the exportation 
of wheat is favored at the expense of 
flour, by unjust ocean rates or in any 
other way, it is quite possible that the 
United States will be compelled to do 
what Argentina has just done, and shut 
off all exports completely. If preference 
is given to flour, such a result is prac- 
tically impossible. Europe may attempt 
to drain the countries of the western 
hemisphere of wheat, as has already been 
partly done in the case of Argentina, and 
as would have been done in the United 
States three years ago if the government 
had not interfered; but it will never even 
try to drain them of flour. Its buying 
will be, not on a speculative basis, but for 
actual requirements. The more it buys, 
the busier the American mills will be, 
with a corresponding reduction in the 
overhead cost per barrel; in other words, 
increased European flour buying means 
cheaper flour for the American consumer, 
whereas heavy foreign buying of wheat 
means higher wheat prices and a possible 
embargo on all exports. 

In the past two or three years Argen- 
tina has materially increased the propor- 
tion of its flour exports, but even so it 
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has remained essentially an exporter of 


‘the raw product. Undoubtedly it jj; 


learn wisdom from its: present experi- 
ence, and, by further encouraging the 
exportation of flour, provide a natura] 
and automatic check on dangerously ¢x- 
panded exports which will render yn- 
necessary any repetition of the embargoes 
and taxes now under consideration. T). 
United States has recently’ released jt; 
whéat and flour exporters from goverp- 
ment control, and the authorities }aye 
clearly expressed themselves as favoring 
private initiative in the export trade. If, 
however, the road is open for unlimited 
exports of wheat, while a barrier of (js- 
criminatory rates is set in the way of 
flour exports, the government may find jt 
necessary to shut off all exportation, de- 
spite the just indignation of every one 
concerned, in order to protect the peo) le 
against an actual shortage. 


THE RIGHT HAND AND THE LEFT 

The United States government spen|s 
large sums every mionth for the pubii- 
cation of documents and bulletins aii- 
ing to show its zeal in reducing living 
costs. It is full of threats against pro‘i- 
teers, and is apparently quite ready to 
devote its whole ponderous machinery |o 
the reduction of commodity prices. At 
the same time, doubtless following tie 
biblical injunction with regard to not 
letting the right hand know what tise 
left hand may be doing, it contrives 
to keep certain prices at their maximui. 

The cost of millfeed is a case in point. 
Admittedly the unprecedented high 
prices ruling for millfeed of late have 
been due to the relative smallness of 
the available supply. If there were more 
feed manufactured, it would cost just 
so much less. Scarce and expensive 
millfeed is promptly reflected in the 
market prices of other feeds, such as 
cottonseed meal, rye middlings, gluten 
feed, hominy feed, and so on. With 
bran at sixty-three dollars a ton in Bos- 
ton, for example, cottonseed meal has 
been well above eighty. 

When the farmer has to pay exces- 
sively high prices for his feed, he passes 
the cost along to the public in advanced 
prices for milk, eggs, butter, meat, and, 


-indirectly, all farm products, including 


those which have no direct dependence 
on feedingstuffs. Theoretically, high 
bran has nothing to do with expensive 
cabbages; practically, the farmer dis- 
tributes the cost of his feed among «ll 
the commodities he sells. From another 
angle, higher feed costs mean increased 
prices for hides, and so bran finds its 
way into the shoe trade. 

When the attention of the United 
States Shipping Board was first called 
to the injustice of its relative rates on 
export wheat and flour, it was reported 
to have taken the somewhat surprising 
position of not understanding that ocean 
rates on wheat and on flour had anything 
to do with each other. Doubtless it 
would have been still more astonished 
to learn that, by penalizing export: flour, 
it was raising the price of cabbages and 
shoes. This, however, is exactly tlic 
case. Flour exports of late have becn 
greatly reduced, while wheat has becn 
going out in large quantities. The r-- 
sult has been a curtailed output of flour, 
and consequently of feed. 

It is interesting to be so frequentiy 
assured that the government is anxiois 
to reduce the high cost of living, but t 
would ‘be more reassuring to observe in 
specific instances a somewhat clear:r 
perception of the relation between cau:s¢ 
and effect. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK | 





» 


A steady continuation of favorable 
weather for the growing wheat crop, with 
reports indicating a general improvement 
in the prospects, formed the dominant in- 
fluence in the flour market during the 
past seven days. To this was added a 
certain amount of improvement in the 
freivhtcar situation, the gain, to be sure, 
consisting more of promises for the fu- 
ture than of actual deliveries of empty 
cars, but still serving to give some en- 
couragement. 

As a result, where higher wheat and 
flour prices were freely predicted only a 
few weeks ago, the general belief now 
seers to be that, with a crop larger than 
was expected, prices are more likely to 
go down than to go up. Buyers are con- 
sequently holding off just as much as pos- 
sible, and mills are in general by no 
me:ns anxious to press business, as most 
of them have about as many orders on 
their books as they can comfortably take 
care of with wheat actually in sight. 
Moreover, every one is getting ready for 
the arrival of. the new crop, and, as 
usucl, June is marked by a slackening 
of cutput in order that the mills may be 
overhauled and repaired. 

* * 

Reports on Tuesday, June 8, indicated 
a material drop the first of this week in 
prices for spring and hard winter patents 
in some markets, although others report- 
ed prices virtually unchanged. Minneap- 
olis quotations on spring first patents, for 
example, were 40c@$1.10 lower on Tues- 
day than on Saturday, and hard winter 
patents in Kansas City showed a decline 
of 50c. With a very wide range of quo- 
tations, the average decline in spring and 
hard winter patent prices on Monday and 
Tuesday was probably not very great, but - 
it showed a significant tendency. — 

Flour prices showed practically no 
change last week from those reported at 
the close of the week before. Patents 
were a trifle lower, but clears, owing 
to an increased demand, presumably for 
export, were somewhat higher, particu- 
larly in the case of springs. “Millfeed 
was in moderate demand at slightly 
lower prices, but the expected sharp de- 
cline has not yet materialized. . 

The whole trade is exceedingly sre 
with absolutely no startling manifesta- 
tions following the end of the Grain 
Corporation’s activities. Terminal re- 
ceipts of wheat have been considerable, 
running more than double those of the 
same period last year. The mills are 
still mainly occupied with shipping out 
old orders. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern, 


Hard Soft 

winter winter 
June 5 $14.55 $13.80 
May 2 14.55 13.85 
May 22 14.35. 13.60 
May 15 15.05 13.85 
May 1.. 14.30 13.05 
April 1. 13.30 12.35 
March 1 12.80 12.26 
Feb. 1... 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 2 14.35 12.45 
Dec. 1 ..sebeuwe 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 1 ss<eiteuan 11.70 10.75 





The following table gives an approxi- 
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mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

ro ee eee $11.50 $11.10 0. 
May BO i... 06, 11.0 10.95 10.70 
May 22 ........ 11.15 11.00 10.75 
BEOP 26 vce cnen’ 10.90 11.70 10.80 
May <2 ceccccre 10.35 10.55 10.35 
y 8 Reayyrere 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1........ 9.45 9.65 9.50 
WOOD 2s ccwcnce 9.6 9.85 9.45 
FOR. DO ccccccocs 10.10 10.50 9.65 
DOG. 2 ncccscces 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 2 cc cccccce 9.05 9.00 8.85 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as pee on June 5 
was $58.85 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $58.90. three weeks ago, 
and with the following previous quota- 
tions: 

RE 987.76 Jam. 2. .....4.. $47.25 


April 1 ....... 64.40 Dec. 2 .ccccses 43.00 
March 1 ...... 47.65 Nov. 1 ........ 42.06 
FOR 1 ccsseces 47.30 Oct, 2 wrcccsce 39.95 


The flour output reports last week in- 
dicated a slight decline, although less 
than might have been expected in view 
of the holiday on Monday. June is al- 
most invariably a month of light output, 
the average for the past five years, as 
reported by the- Grain Corporation, being 
7,207,000 bbls, or 1,600,000 weekly, as 
against a Ma 
1,860,000 weekly, and an April average of 
8,797,000, or 1,960,000 weekly. So far 
the June output this year appears to have 
kept up to the average of previous years, 
and probably run a little ahead of it, 


with indications of no very marked re- 


duction in the remaining three weeks. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: thé spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and the 
soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio val- 
ley: 


Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
Pe Care rer Ts 42 61 3 
BAY 3D... ccctccns 53 68 29 
May BB .cciccces 46 66 40 

MEAP 86 i cecicsecr 43 62 45% 
MOF 8 wiscccece 42 54 34 
MOP 1 ace cccacs 38 49 28 
April 84 ..ccceee 35 44 22 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 9.) 

PuitapeLtpnia.—Flour dull and lower 
in sympathy with sharp break in wheat. 
Millfeed also easier under slow demand. 

Nasnvit1x.—Flour trade in the South 
is quiet, without material cha Cur- 
rent sales are about 20 per cent of out- 
put. 

Cotumsvs.—Flour prices declining. 
Very little flour being sold. Consensus 
of opinion in Southeast seems to be that 
prices will work lower. 

Bosron.—Demand for flour quiet, with 
market on spring and soft winter flour 
lower. Hard winter steady. Millfeed 
quiet, with wheat feeds easier. Corn 
and oats products unchanged. 

Sr. Lovis—Flour market unsettled, 
but dull and weak. Scarcely any. new 
business Fcomge Prices nominally un- 
changed from Saturday. Very little de- 
mand for millfeed, and market is weak. 


Battimore.—Flour lower to sell, and 


‘of flour prices in Chica 


average of 8,373,000, or 


inactive. Buyers reducing bids and 
backing away from offerings. General 
feeling prices are on eve of drop. Gov- 
ernment report not bearish as expected. 
Feed steady and quiet. Quotations nom- 
inally unchanged in absence of ‘trading. 


Cuicaco.—There is a very wide range 
at present, 
especially in spring wheat patents. 
Some mills are as low as $14.25, and 
some $16.25. No flour is selling at the 
high quotations. Trade still waiting and 
not anxious to book except possibly first 
and second clears. Local mills are run- 
ning about 90 per cent capacity. 

Kansas Crry.—Quotations on higher 
grades of flour 50c under close of last 
week, Decline due to break of 3@10c in 
wheat market yesterday. Weakness still 
evident in wheat today. Demand for 
flour very slow, but mills are well booked 
ahead. Good demand for quick ship- 
ment of millfeed. Prices unchanged to 
$1 lower. 





Mitwavxee, Wis., June 7.—The feed 
market has been rather unsettled the 
past week, and offerings from mills have 
been on a more liberal scale, especially 
country mills. Jobbers have been skep- 
tical about buying, believing that prices 
would be lower. Offerings were 
for July delivery, and liberal discounts 
were made. Some fair buying was re- 
ported by large eastern dealers. The 
edge is off for heavy feeds and market 
has declined from $1@2 per ton, with 
demand not urgent for June shipment. 
Most of the large dealers have good 
supplies coming from shippers and mills 
for June, and do not care to take on 
any more at present. 

Offerings of spot stuff were more free, 
but most of the jobbers took only what 
they had orders for. Good prices were 
obtained for stuff that could be moved 
out promptly. There was little im- 
provement in the car situation, and 
many dealers report shipments out for 
over 30 days that have not arrived at 
destination. Jobbers were willing to dis- 
count the market for June shipment, but 
most of the mills were holding very 
firm, and disposing of counbdeutite feed 
in mixed cars with flour. 

Northwestern mills were offering more 
freely, but were not pressing sales. 
Jobbers continue to undersell mills. 
Most of the large dealers have consid- 
erable feed on hand that they are 
anxious to dispose of, and are quoting it 
out freely. Delayed shipments have 
caused much dissatisfaction, and buyers 
are not anxious to take hold of much 
but want to know when it will be 
shipped. June-July feed was offered 
freely by most of the large jobbers at 
from $3@2.50 per ton under prompt 
shipment. Western demand has dropped 
off sharply and country mills are ask- 
ing for bids from the East. 

ere was no particular improvement 
in the demand from the central states. 
Most of the large buyers were out of the 
market, as they have considerable feed 
coming from mills and jobbers which is 
beginning to arrive at destination. Lo- 
cal mills have been supplying the trade 
with feed, and there is no urgent call 
for feeds at present. Barley continues 
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in good request, and with the strong 
coarse grain market, prices are not ex- 
pected to show much decline at. pres- 
ent. Oat feed continues strong, with 
offerings scarce. 

Southwestern markets are fairly 
steady, with light feeds in good request. 
Mills have sold considerable, and are not 
offering in any great quantity at pres- 
ent. Most of the mills are well sold for 
June,. and will soon be ready to quote 
for new-crop offerings. Eastern jobbers 
were making bids, but mills were not in 
position to make prices at the present 
time. Prospects are for a heavy trade 
as soon as mills begin to grind on new 
wheat. Hominy feed was easier, but of- 
ferings were comparatively light, mills 
not pressing sales. 

Eastern demand was quiet. Most of 
the large buyers were not interested in 
present "ag for prompt shipment, but 
were making bids for July. They were 
somewhat lower than mills and shippers 
cared to book at present. Transit stuff 
at eastern junction moved fairly well, 
and feed is arriving in the East in suf- 
ficient quantities at present to meet all 
requirements. Jobbers were bidding for 
season bran, but no sales reported. 

The Wisconsin state trade showed lit- 
tle improvement. Most of the large 
buyers are out of the market, due to 
the excellent pasturage. Most of the 
trade bought in mixed cars, not caring 
to have much of a stock on'hand. Oil 
meal was easy, and offered freely; hom- 
iny feed and gluten feed holding firm, 
with offerings fight. 

H. N. Witson. 


BRITISH FLOUR RATION 


New Order Prohibits Use of More Than 20 
Per Cent of Imported Flour in Manu- 
facture of Bread 


Lonpon, Ena. June 8—(Special 
Cable)—A new order prohibiting the use 
of more than 20 per cent of imported 
flour in the manufacture of bread has 
just been issued. In Scotland 50 per 


cent is allowed. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Blumson Receives Sentence 

Cuicaco, Itu.,. June 5.—Herman J. 
Blumson, former head of the Star 
Cereal & Milling Co., pleaded guilty on 
Tuesday of this week to a charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses 
before Judge Kersten, in the criminal 
court, and was sentenced to from one to 
10 years in the penitentiary. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Hearing on Grain Freight Rate 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 5—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission issued 
an announcement today that it would 
hear arguments on applications of 
carriers in the official southern and west- 
ern classification territory for authority 
to increase rates on grain and grain prod- ~ 
ucts, on Tuesday, June 15. Applications 
to advance rates on live stock and pack- 
ing-house products will be heard on the 
same day. The general hearings on rate 
advances, adjourned on May 28, will be 
resumed on June 7, and will continue 
through June 22, according to a schedule 
of hearings made public by the Commis- 
sion. 

Joun J. Marrran. 








Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 8. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Untess otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; 


millfeed per 


rLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring ewe QRGOMD. 2s ce eceispacs es Sdewea anes $14.25 @14.75 $13.75@14.90 $...-.@ $14.60@15.20 $15.60@16.25 $15.00@15.75 $14.50@15.50 $15.75@16.25 $14.40@15.15 $15.35@16.00 
Spring standard patent ..........sseecersee 13.50@14.00 13.60 @14.65 Lorri sa es 14.00 @14.30 13.75 @14.75 14.00@14.75 13.50 @ 14.50 14.25 @15.50 14.00 @14.80 o sve o is tcse 
Spring MrmGGMe eho de seth ccécccngBecasaes 10.50@11.00 10.75 @11.25 ret Perit 10.00 @11.00 11.50@12.50 asec cote 11.50@12.50 10.75 @13.00 Seees Qo sees eres Parr 
Har winter short patent .............+.0+- 13.80@14.40 a 0M e's 13.50@14.00 13.50@14.40 AAT. fee 14.75 @15.50 14.00 @ 15.00 14.00@15.25 14.10@15.50 14.35 @14.60 
Hard winter StPal@Mt ...sccesnccevoccesvive 13.00@13.40 ~-@.. 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.20 13.50@14.50 13.75 @14.50 13.00@14.00 © 206 OM geen 14.00 @14.50 re, PrP 
Hard winter first CIOA® ... sc... c ec ceseceecs 10.25 @10.75 es@iz. 11.00@11.50 10.30@11.70 11.20@12.25 Sieh Se err, See re, Pere eves ferry oo Dacese 
Soft winter short patent ..............eee0- 13.25 @13.50 oo. ss a 12.60@14.40 See yee 13.75 @14.25 Ter set 14.00@14.75 vans o @Pis'see's 14.75 @15.25 
Soft winter. straight ...6....esccscenceceve’ 12.50@12.75 --@.. o oes 12.00@12.40 13.50@14.50 *%12.50@13.00 *%12.75@13.25 13.75 @14.25 12.50 @13.50 13.50@13.90 
Soft winter fifst Clear ...6.-..ceceseeesevas 10.00 @10.50 coves Gs oo @e 9.50@10.20 > coe t Povcce reer, sete o baee DPeccde ort, xeere 0.cano Qs bee's 10.50 @11.90 
Rye flour, @RMbianeds<s ere ch avacebas chia, 10.65 @11.00 11.90 @12.00 oo. 60s CAEN CISe 06 12.00@12.25 11.50@12.00 12.00@13.00 a Pee ee eee err Pere 
Ryc flour, GCQMMMPG i000 se vicdt Pi vc is coveeds 10.00 @10.40 8.90@ 9.00 --@.. Peer 9.50@10.50 10.50@11.00 Seee t eceve ow @ eos 00 Bocce once ec Qowses 
FEED— ‘ 

Spring begMits Piva s ada cae tkwee tn et 55.00 @56.00 52.00 @53.00 ere. Sarre TE roth ee 63.00 @64.00 60.00 @ 61.00 59.00 @ 60.00 - »@57.40 bine o eM eneee 
Ha. ] WEAGUE SEs pane db ctcubesyekend* come 55.25 @55.75 re ee 51.00@52.00 49.50@54.00 o 3 OP v0 ere. Fete rite sere 59.50@60.00 cove MP wens PEA Kees 
Soft winter WHOM Mice. eacecesccestetevess 55.00 @56.00 a sas COs deve ie. Pee 49.50@54.00 oo ees 64.00 @64.50 61.50 @ 62.00 59.50 @60.00 é cos o Qa ance 56.00 @57.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 61.00 @62.00 57.00 @58.00 65.00@56.00 ~ .....@..... --@... 64.00@65.00 64.00 @ 65.00 64.00 @ 67.00 «+ «@62,40 62.00 @63.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ........ "eeéet 62.00 @ 63.00 62.00@ 64.00 57.00 @58.00 53.00 @54.00 wef a ve 68.00 @69.00 68.00 @ 69.00 67.00 @ 70.00 «see» @66.40 6 once sccce 
Red dog ssdeeneeMaee sc Uees dosdols kere veel 69.00@ 70.00 «+s» @68.00 ee ee acow t Grcess > Fee 75.00 @76.00 75.00 @ 76.00 «eee + @T7.00 «+» @T74.40 ae. Pere 

Family patent Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 

een’, on DER eL REEEC Ci.%% @13.55 (49's) $11.50@13.00 $11.25 @12.00 $14.00 @15.00 $15.10 @15.40 $14,55 @14.90 : 
San Francisco ..... + ees «@14.10 (98's) 13.50 @ 14.00 10.75 @11.00 14,00 @14.50 15.50 @16.00 14.00 @15.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0,b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton. higher on feed. 
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ARGENTINA SHUTS OFF EXPORTS 





Prohibition of Foreign Shipments of Wheat and Flour Until Legislature De- 
termines Extent of New Export Tax—Lower House Passes Measure 
Calling for Tax of $40 Paper Per Ton on Both Wheat and Flour 


Buenos Ames, June 7.— (Special 
Cable)—Wheat and flour export ship- 
ments have been prohibited, effective 
since Wednesday, June 2, pending final 
legislative sanction of the proposed ad- 
ditional ort tax. The Span of 
wheat available for export now offi- 
cially estimated at 1,250,000 metric tons 
(45,875,000 bus). 

The Chamber of Deputies has sanc- 
tioned an additional export duty of $40 
paper per ton on wheat, and $40 paper 
per ton on flour. This measure requires 
consideration and action by the Senate. 

W. J. Lame. 


The Argentine paper dollar has a fluc- 
tuating value, and is seldom quoted 
abroad; it is nominally worth 35@40c in 
United States money, and should be 
clearly. distinguished from the Argentine 
gold peso, worth at par about 964,c. The 
proposed export tax, therefore, would 
amount to abeut 38c per bu of wheat, 
and $1.25 per bbl of flour, in United 
States money. Argentine export wheat, 
which at the beginning of the year was 
uoted at about $1.30 per bu, United 
tates money, has of late been selling 
at $2@2.30, and thus the proposed addi- 
tional export tax is approximately the 
20 per cent ad valorem measure recom- 
mended by the president last week. 
* #*# 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 5.—It is an- 
nounced that President Irigoyen, of Ar- 
gentina, in a special message to the Ar- 
gentine congress, delivered Tuesday, rec- 
ommended the enactment of legislation 
imposing additional export taxes on wheat 
exports, 

The Argentine president further rec- 
ommended an additional tax of 20 per 
cent ad valorem on all flour and other 
wheat products exported, the proceeds 
therefrom to be devoted to lowering the 
price of bread and other necessities 
throughout the pepe: 4 

Under the bill as submitted, wheat and 
wheat products are declared to be public 
necessities, which renders them subject 
to expropriation by the government. Ac- 
cording to the State department, the Ar- 
gentine press of Wednesday considered 
the passage of the measure to be likely. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
* * 


Argentina’s grain and flour. exports 
during the first four months of 1920 
were abnormally heavy, as is indicated 
by the following table: 

o— Exports, Jan. 1-April 8——, 

1920 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 91,276,000 13,391,000 29,401,000 
Flour, bbls... 1,016,422 — 437,450 
Corn, bus.... 49,214,000 17,017,000 6,838,000 
Flaxseed, bus 18,392,000 4,048,000 6,053,000 
Oats, bus.... 10,335,000 4,648,000 3,790,000 

The appended tables show the grain 
and flour éxports from Argentina, by 
calendar years: 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exporis 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


193O*.. 2.2.6. 1,016,422 1918......... 1,396,069 
1919........-. 3,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
1918......... 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
1917....-.... 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
1916.....-6-. 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916......... 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914. ....-52- 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 


*Four months. 


Argentina—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Corn Flaxseed Oats 
49,214 18,392 10,335 





74,804 33,023 22,830 
20,402 15,642 36,659 
28,228 5,607 18,683 
113,140 26,192 665,421 
173,223 38,658 40,898 
139,451 38,131 24,426 
189,239 40,026 61,410 
190,352 20,290 61,824 
4,928 16,369 35,259 
104,727 23,812 26,699 
89,499 34,928 29,049 
67,390 41,658 30,360 
60,262 30,066 9,936 


82,601 106,046 

*Four months. 

Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bus 
(000’s not omitted); 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 
627,000 bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year av- 
erage, 1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 


21,199 3,588 


Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 213,961 258,240 67,187 41,972 
1918-19... 184,268 239,730 44,120) 3 ...-+- 
1917-18... 228,686 170,660 68,685 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 82,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 465,040 
1913-14... 118,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 76,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,634 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 238,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 383,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 


1919-20.... 14,957 8,180 2,300 3,520 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,969 3,621 
1917-18.... 17,581 9,706 2,854 3,311 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,665 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869~ 4,257 
1913-14 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 





PUBLICITY FOR THE FACTS 


Federation Bulletin Urges Members to Ar- 
range for Publication in Local Papers of 
Answer to Brotherhoods’ Charges 


A Millers’ National. Federation bulle- 
tin sent to members on June 4 incloses 
a reprint of the editorial entitled “Jug- 
gling with the Figures” which appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of May 26. 
Regarding this editorial the bulletin says: 

“From time to time there appear in 
the newspapers statements concerning 
the milling industry which, while not 
based upon facts, or based upon other 
distorted statements, are presented in 
such a plausible way as to mislead unin- 
formed readers into the belief that there 
has been much profiteering in the indus- 
try. Such a statement was recently pre- 
sented to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board by a representative of the 
railway rene ws a the statement was 
sent out from Washington by a news 
agency and was printed by a number of 
newspapers throughout the country. 

“In the attached editorial the state- 
ment is analyzed and the unfair features 
pointed out. In order that the reading 
public may be given the facts, millers 
are urged to have this article reprinted 
in their local papers, requesting that it 
appear as a clipping from The North- 
western Miller. Editors of newspapers 
are not only willing but anxious to print 
the truth, and the source from which this 
statement emanates is a guaranty of its 
correctness. Millers should have little 
difficulty in securing its publication in 
their local papers if they approach the 
editors of such papers with a plea for 
fair play for the milling industry. 
Try it.” 


New Kansas City Feed Company 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—The Gen- 
eral Commission Co. is the style of a 
new company which will engage in the 
feed trade here. C. L. Fontaine, Jr., 
for two years past assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
resigned his position this week to take 
the active management of the new com- 








_pany, in which he is associated with 


George D. DeLisle, until recently as- 
sistant sales-manager of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City. The 
— has engaged offices at 308 New 


England Building. 
R. E, Srerxrne. 





Protest Against Volstead Bill 

San Francisco, Cau, June 5.—The 
directors of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce have approved opposition 
to the so-called Volstead Farmers’ Bill, 
and on June 1 the following telegram 
was sent to their representative in Wash- 
ing, D. C.: 

“Please present to California delega- 
tion and United States Chamber our op- 
position to Volstead H. R. Bill No. 
13,931. Also request Emery present pro- 
test before House or Senate committee. 


Bill a rs as distinctly class legisla- 
tion nating producers of agricul- 
tural products from restrictions imposed 
by Clayton and Sherman anti-trust act. 

binations would undoubtedly be 
formed which could directly control 
prices of vital commodities such as cot- 
ton, wheat and fruits, and not only the 
raw material but manufactured articles. 
Safeguards as proposed in the bill to 
prevent unduly high prices created by 
such combinations utterly inadequate. 
Secretary of Agriculture could only 


June 9, 1929 


serve notice on offending combination 
to. discontinue the practice after the 
— had actually advanced and 6 

ys would elapse before court action 
could be had; and such action would 
then be limited to enforcing discontiny. 
ance. No prosecution by Department 
of Justice penalty nor payment fo; 
damage resulting. There can be no jus. 
tification for granting this immunity to 
agricultural producers denied to prody- 
cers of all other lines of industry.” 

R. Cc. Masoy, 





MR. BARNES DENIES PROFITEERING 
UNDER FEDERAL WHEAT CONTROL 


Julius Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, stated last week that there 
could not have been profiteering between 
the farmer and the consumer under the 
Food Administration and the Wheat Di- 
rector because flour and bread prices 
did not keep e with the advance in 
the price of wheat. 

Bread prices to the consumer in the 
United States have advanced only 100 
per cent since 1913, while in the same 
period retail flour advanced 145 per cent 
and wheat 200 per cent. 

These statistics are included in a let- 
ter sent to the United States Railroad 
Labor Board by Mr. Barnes, protesting 
against statements charging profiteering 
in flour made by W. Jett Lauck, eco- 
nomist for the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
in a recent report to the Board. 

Mr. Lauck asserted in statements to 
the Board that one-third of the cost of 
flour to the consumer represents profits 
and that two-thirds of this profit may 
be laid to profiteering, on Ee on under 
government supervision. 

Being obviously based on the Report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on 
Flour Milling and Jobbing, which ap- 
peared in April, 1918, Mr. Barnes m. 
the attention of the Board to the fact 
that the Lauck analysis is drawn from 
a statement of conditions which existed 
before the war, although its inference is 
that it refers to a situation created un- 
der the Food Administration and the 
authority of the Wheat Director. 

He also points out that there are sev- 


‘eral serious errors in Mr. Lauck’s report. 


Aside from these, he directs the atten- 
tion of the Labor Board to the fact that 
the true measure of whether, under the 
Food Administration and Wheat Di- 
rector, “profits and profits” were piled 
up against the consumer, is in the rela- 
tion between the price of wheat and the 
price of bread. 

Figures in Mr. Barnes’ statement 
show conclusively that flour and bread 
prices did not keep pace with the ad- 
vance in the. price of wheat, therefore 
there could not have been profiteering 
between the farmer and the consumer 
under the Food Administration and the 
Wheat Director. 

The following tables on average prices 
of wheat, flour and bread in the United 
States for the period from 1913 to 1920 
were submitted ‘by Mr. Barnes: 

*Wheat, bu fFilour, lb {Bread,lb 
. $.79 3.3¢ 5.6 


Year, 1913 ... 

May, 1917 .... 2.46 8.7¢ 9.6¢ 
Dec., 1917 .... 2.09 6.7¢ 9.3¢ 
Aug., 1918 .... 2.05 6.8¢ 9.9¢ 
Aug., 1919 .... 2.17 7.4¢ 10.1¢ 
April, 1920 ... 2.34 8.1¢ 11.2¢ 


-*Average farm price of wheat on first of 
month. tAverage retail price of flour in all 
cities. tAverage retail price of bread in all 
cities. 

Shown as relative prices, based on the 
average for the year 1913, these figures 
become, in percentages: 


Retail 

Wheat Retail flour bread 

Year, 1913 ...... 100 100 100 
May, 1917 ...... 311 266 168 
December, 1917. 265 206 166 
August, 1918 ... 259 206 177 
August, 1919 ... 274 224 180 
April, 1920 ..... 300 245 200 





Eugene M. Hoyne & Co. Failure 
Cuicaco, In. June 5—Eugene M. 
Hoyne & Co.,-who failed several months 


ago, owe approximately $115,000 to 
Board of ade houses, and over 
$800,000 in all. Their assets are $62,000, 


or not enough to pay 10c on the dollar. 
Creditors met June $3 and decided to 
file their claims through attorney Jacob 
Ringer, and to proceed legally to make 
W. M. Moorehouse and other members 


of the partnership agreement which was 
formed two years ago to take ove: the 
business of Perry, Price & Co., liable 
for the Hoyne firm’s debts. Ari:cles 
of agreement were entered into by ialf 
a dozen creditors of Perry, Price & Co, 
to put up $127,000 to start Eugen M. 
Hoyne & Co. in business, Hoyne t:. be 
a clerk at $8,000 per year, and his part- 
ner, E. H. de Bronkart, at $5,000, nti 
the indebtedness of some $800,000 had 


been paid off, 
C. H. Cuattry, 





FRENCH WHEAT CONTROL 


Government Control Probably Will Be Ex- 
tended to Cover Another Year—Foo:i 
Legislation Prepared 

According to press dispatches from 
Paris, government control of the pur- 
chase and distribution of wheat will 

robably be extended for another year, 

t is held the economic situation will not 
as yet permit the government to allow 
wheat to be sold in the general market, 
as the — would have a tendency to 
equal that paid abroad, which would 
increase the price of bread. 

Legislation has been prepared which 
would authorize the government to pro- 
vide for food for the people by means 
of private contracts, if not by requisi- 
tions, until August 1, 1921. This law 
would also fix the sale price of flour and 
bran. 

Much to the relief of the public, 
France is to have pure white bread, as 
in pre-war days, after Aug. 1, accord- 
ing to the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times. This has been made pos- 
sible by the admirable prospects for the 
wheat crop this coming autumn. It is 
hoped that, owing to the larger areas 
which have been put under cultivation 
and by the use of artificial manures and 
of motor traction, the soil of France 
will be capable in future of producing 
nearly all the wheat needed by the popu- 
lation. According to the official figures, 
12,250,000 acres have been sown. this 
year, which would produce at least 256, 
000,000 bus of wheat, leaving only 36, 
000,000 bus to be imported. Last year 
128,000,000 bus had to be brought into 
the country. 








French National Wheat Committee 

The French minister of agriculture has 

formed a national wheat committee. ‘This 
committee’s work will be: 

1. To collect data as to the most scien- 
tific, practical and up-to-date methods of 
wheat production. 

2. To distribute this data in simplified 
form throughout the administrative serv- 
ices of the department of agriculture, 
agricultural schools, associations, and 
chambers of commerce, and to the 2gri- 
cultural journal and the press in gen- 
eral. 

8. To help the agricultural syndicates 
in the aid which they extend to the f:rm- 
er in developing new and more economi- 
cal methods of farming. 

4. To organize contests for the best 
wheat grown in various departments and 
regions. 





India’s Crop Above Average 

The International Institute of “gri- 
culture, Rome, according to press Te- 
ports, places the 1920 production of 
wheat in British India at 364,900,000 bus, 
or 130.1 per cent of the 1919 production, 
and 103.4 per cent of a five-year «ver- 
age, 1914-18. 
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JULY 15 RECOMMENDED AS DATE 
TO RESUME TRADING IN FUTURES 


Curcaco, Inu., June 5.—The committee 
of 16 representing the eight leading grain 
exchanges in the United States recom- 
mended, at a meeting here Wednesday, 
that trading in wheat should be resumed 
on July 15 for December delivery. 

This recommendation will be referred 
by ihe committee of 16, which will first 

ive it further consideration at another 
meeting, to the general advisory commit- 
tee, which is to meet in the near future 
to tuke final action on the matter, as well 
as to consider all phases of the wheat 
situation. 

The committee of 16 decided that trad- 
ing should be under as liberal a contract, 
so far as delivery of grades is concerned, 
as inight seem reasonable to each ex- 
change, and under such regulatory pow- 
ers by boards of directors as each ex- 
change might deem necessary to preserve 
the integrity of its contracts. 

December delivery was regarded as 
the safest point for reopening of trad- 
ing, since it represents a combination 
of the spring and winter wheat crop 
movement and is beyond the time when 
wheat can be shipped out in large quan- 
tities by lake, thus removing the possi- 
bility of manipulation by strong inter- 
ests. 

Chicago favored deferring future 
trading until there was a surety of non- 
interference on the part of the govern- 
ment. So long as the Lever act remains 
in force it is up to Attorney General 
Palmer to place regulatory orders on 
the exchanges, and should he deem it 
advisable at any time he has the power 
to: close them. 

One factor that has been seriously 
considered is the fixing of contract 
grades. Kansas City interests have been 
active in urging the resumption of trad- 
ing in an early delivery, and some of 
the other exchanges have also favored 
that plan as the crops in their terri- 
tories will be available in July, and they 
do not want to take the risk of mer- 
chandising the wheat, with no hedging 
facilities, for any longer period than 
necessary. The Chicago interests have 
favored a more elastic contract grade, 
and a form of contract that will place 
the trade on a broader basis and work 
to the advantage of the hedger in case 
of a breakdown in transportation, as at 
present. It has been proposed to have 
a clause in the contracts providing for 
their extension for 30 to 60 days in case 
of inability of a country hedger to se- 
cure cars to ship his grain, and for a 
penalt} of one-eighth to one-quarter 
cent per day for each day beyond the 
maturity of the contract. This, how- 
ever, is a suggestion that will take time 
to work out. 

It has also been proposed that much 
the same form of contract be adopted 
for corn and other grains, and this has 
been discussed by the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who are not 
in favor of any change in the contract 
grades for the coarse grains at present. 
While the discussion is under way, efforts 
have been made to have commission 
houses go slow in encouraging trading in 
December corn and oats, which have 
not been regularly quoted except for a 
day or two of late, although there is 
some trading being done in corn at 18@ 
20c under September, and in oats at 
21,@2¥%c¢ under September. 

C. H. Cuarten. 


Baltimore Would Resume on Sept. 1 

autimorE, Mp., June 5.—The Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce favors a re- 
turn to future trading in wheat on Sept. 
1, but subject to the decision of the com- 
mittee representing the various ex- 
changes of the country and now having 
the matter under advisement. 

Cuaries H, Dorsey. 


Kansas City to Resume Futures 

<ansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—The Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade will re-establish 
trading in wheat -futures July 15 with 
December the first contract delivery 
month. The only change to be made 
from pre-control trading methods will be 
to make No. 8 wheat deliverable on con- 
tracts, with a probability that the emer- 
gency provision for delivery of wheat on 


track against contracts will be re-estab- 
lished. A proposition to make soft red 
winter wheat deliverable on Kansas City 
futures contracts was rejected, the deter- 
mination being to keep this market a 
strictly hard wheat market for the use 
and protection of millers desiring to 
hedge hard wheat flour sales. 
R, E. Srerurne. 





TIE-UP NEAR SETTLEMENT 


Both Sides in New York Harbor Dispute In- 
dicate Willingness to Make Concessions 
—Governor Intervenes 


New Yorx, N. Y., June 5.—Present 
appearances indicate quite clearly that 
the port tie-up which has handicapped 
the delivery of goods to the metropoli- 
tan district for the past three months 
is well on the way to settlement. Both 
sides indicate a willingness to make con- 
cessions as a result of which it is felt 
that such obstacles as now exist will soon 
be overcome and the whole situation im- 
proved. 

This is directly the result of action by 
Governor Smith, who, a short time ago, 
took a hand in the matter. As a result 
of a recent proposal by him that the men 
return to work pending the outcome of 
arbitration of all matters in dispute and 
a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a meeting of the various 
unions was held last Wednesday, prior 
to which the president of one of the 
unions strongly urged acceptance of the 
proposition. It is felt that within a few 
days,.at least, the men will be back at 
work. 

The coastwise lines take the stand 
that there is nothing to arbitrate, as 
arbitration bas already been resorted to 
once, and the longshoremen had refused 
to abide by the decision, although they 
had been parties to the arbitration. 
They further claim that as they have 
been losing money they cannot afford to 
give an increase of wages unless they get 
an increased freight rate. 

The committee appointed by the var- 
ious trade organizations to handle the 
development of an independent truck- 
ing company, however, is proceeding with 
its work. 

As a sidelight on this situation, it was 
claimed _— in the week that an at- 
tempt would be made by the various 
longshoremen’s unions to bring about 
strikes at all other Atlantic parts, there- 
by strengthening their position in New 
York. This was denied by the unions’ 
representatives. 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 





To Utilize Southern Ports 

Torevo, Ou1o, June 5.—The Foreign 
Trade Association of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, has taken steps 
which may result in the diversion of con- 
siderable freight, destined for export, to 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports. This 
move has been brought about by the 
many delays occasioned by congestion 
and strikes in the movement of freight 
to the north and east Atlantic ports. 

The following message has been for- 
warded to senators Pomerene and Har- 
ding, of Ohio: “The Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce urgently requests that 
you co-operate with senators Simmons, 
Ransdell and other Gulf and South At- 
lantic region senators, in requesting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to or- 
der its terminal committees in the mid- 
dle West to permit loading and diver- 
sion of export freight to south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, thus relieving conges- 
tion in the North and East, and in re- 
questing the Shipping Board to assign 
additional ships to companies operating 
out of southern ports to take care of the 
diverted traffic.” 

W. H. Wicern. 





Price of Bread in Italy 

Press dispatches from Rome state 
that the government will lose 8,000,000,- 
000 lire this year, through selling bread 
under cost, while it stands to lose next 
year 14,000,000,000 lire. The council 
of ministers has decided a royal decree 
should be issued establishing two prices 


for bread, the present to be allowed only 
to the poor, and the rich to pay cost 
price. 

After a long discussion, the view 7 
peared to prevail in the council that the 
real cost of bread should be charged to 
all, but that the difference between the 


ts price and the real cost should 


made up to the peasants and work- 
men by their employers, and to civil 
servants and indigent persons by the 
government, while the rich should pay 
an extra tax on bread. : 

The Giornale d'Italia says the Coun- 
cil of Ministers has decided to give all 
civil servants an increase of 100 lire 
monthly, in consequence of the high 
cost of living, and also give the post 
and telegraphic employes arrears in the 
indemnity, thus bringing their salary in- 
crease to 200 lire monthly, which is the 
amount the men have demanded. The 
increase granted the post and tele- 
graphic employes will augment the ex- 

enditures of these services 70,000,000 
ire yearly. 





CANADA WHEAT CONTROL 


Farmers of Western Provinces Renew Their 
Request for a Continuance of the Wheat 
Board—East Opposes It 


Toronto, Ont. June 5.—Farmers 
of western Canada have renewed the re- 
quest that the Dominion government 
shall continue the Canadian Wheat 
Board for another year, with full 
control of the distribution and the price 
of the new wheat crop. The trade be- 
lieves the request will succeed, though 
farmers and consumers in the eastern 
provinces are opposed. Parliament is 
now sitting, and will pass the necessary 
legislation if the government brings in 
a bill. . 

Private advices from Ottawa say that 
if control is undertaken for another year 
it will include coarse grains as well as 
wheat and will be the first step in a 
new movement to nationalize the grain 
trade of Canada on a permanent basis. 
This new aspect of the matter is now 
being considered by the trade and may 
be the subject of joint action later in 
the event of such legislation being 
brought down in Parliament. 

If the present administration at Otta- 
wa should undertake a general scheme 
of national marketing of Canadian 
grain crops and the experiment were to 
meet with a moderate degree of success 
in the next crop year, this plan may be- 
come a permanent plank in the policy 
of the party now in power. Such a 
plank might serve a useful purpose in 
weaning the farmers of the West from 
free trade, which is at present their 
chief political desire. 

A. H. Batey. 





Rehearing in Munday Case Denied 
Curcaco, Itu., June 5.—The Illinois 
supreme court on Thursday denied a re- 
hearing of the case of Charles B. Mun- 
day, convicted banker, which has been 
pending in court for a long time. Mr. 
Munday will be remembered as a former 
miller interested in the Litchfield Flour 
Mills Co., Litchfield, Ill, and in the 
Acme Milling Co., Chicago. On April 
21, the Illinois supreme court affirmed 
a verdict of guilty, returned by a jury 
in the Grundy County circuit court, 
before which Mr. Munday was charged 
with wrecking the La Salle Street Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Chicago, in 1914. 
C. H. CHatren. 





Casco Milling Co. Plant Burns 

Omana, Nes., June 5.—The plant of 
the Casco Milling Co., Fourteenth and 
Paul streets, was destroyed by fire Tues- 
day night, together with 10,000.bus of 
wheat, valued at $30,000, 5,000 bus of 
corn, valued at $9,000, and 5,000 bus of 
oats, valued at $5,000. The plant had a 
capacity of 40,000 bus. Besides the 
grain, all of the company’s records and 
a considerable amount of money in the 
cash drawer were burned. Five cars of 
grain belonging to the company, which 
were to have been shipped out Wednes- 
day morning,. were badly damaged by 
water. Righty per cent of the loss, 
which is estimated at $120,000, is cov- 


ered by insurance. 
Leien Lesue. 
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IMPORTANT SHIP DECISION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Rules on 
Case Having Great Interest for Pa- 
cific Flour Industry 


Seatrte, Wasn, June 5.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision of great importance to 
the flour industry and other shippers of 
the Pacific Coast, in deciding that a 
corporation interested in railroad lines 
which might become competitive in 
trans-continental business with the coast- 
to-coast movement of freight by water, 
does not necessarily come within the pro- 
hibition of the Panama Canal act, for- 
bidding railroad-owned steamship lines 
from operating steamships between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts via the 
Canal. The object of the prohibition 
was to preserve competition between the 
trans-continental railroads and the all- 
water route from coast to coast. 

Under this ruling, the Isthmian Line, 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Products Co., which is also interested in 
certain railroad lines, is permitted to go 
ahead with its plans to operate a fleet 
of steamships between New York and 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Commission stated in its decision 
that, while the United States Steel 
Products Co. is interested in railroad 
lines that might be competitive, such 
—" is unsubstantial and nomi- 
nal, 

The Commission appears to have been 
influenced in making this decision by 
the freight congestion on the railroads, 
since it states in its opinion that “the 
railroads of the country are and prob- 
ably for some time will be faced with 
an acute condition of car shortage, and 
they are and undoubtedly will be taxed 
to their utmost capacity to render in a 
reasonably satisfactory way the service 
demanded of them.” 

J. S. Ford, Seattle district manager 
for Norton, Lilly & Co., agents for the 
Isthmian Line, states that 14 steel 
steamships of 11,000 deadweight tons 
will be operated in the coast-to-coast 
service. The first of these ships will 
begin loading at New York for the Pa- 
cific Coast today. The ships will call 
at San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
Vancouver. Each, of the ships will make 
four round voyages a year when the full 
service is in operation, which will bring 
one of the ships to Seattle about every 


10 days. 
W. C. Trrrany. 





Shipbuilding in Japan in 1920 

The prevailing depression in shipping 
circles, according to an American con- 
sular report, is not apt to appreciably 
reduce the output of the shipbuilding 
yards of Japan for the year 1920, as or- 
ders previously placed are sufficient to 
keep the yards busy for the balance of 
the year. However, although the most 
recent estimate places the total tonnage 
of the 151 ships of over 1,000 tons to 
be built in 1920 at 717,030 tons gross, 
which is a slight increase over the 703,000 
tons constructed last year, the actual 
tonnage constructed “a not be so 
large, because of the difficulty being 
experienced in obtaining raw materials 
and the possible results of labor diffi- 
culties. 


Allis-Chalmers Dividend 

Directors of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., on June 3 declared an initial divi- 
dend of 1 per cent on the common stock, 
payable Aug. 15 to stock of record July 
21. This is the first dividend on the 
$26,000,000 junior issue since the reor- 
ganization of the company in 1913. In 
the last three years the business has 
prospered, the financial position has 
been strengthened and 15% per cent ac- 
cumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock have been paid off. 








Fire Destroys Missouri Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—The 300- 
bbl mill of the Vance Milling Co., Pierce 
City, Mo., was totally destroyed by fire 
of an unknown origin on Wednesday, 
June 2. Very little stock was in the 
mill. The same company operates a 
800-bbl mill at Ashgrove, Mo., and for 
the time being at least will not rebuild 
the destroyed plant. The loss was well 
covered by insurance. 

R. E. Srerurne. 
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Wheat Making Satisfactory Progress in Oklahoma—Kansas and Missouri Need 
Warm, Clear Weather—Favorable Reports From Spring Wheat 
Fields of Minnesota and the Dakotas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8,—(Special 
Telegram)—A very heavy and quite un- 
necessary rain fell in the territory 
around Kansas City and in Missouri the 
past two. days. heat is making satis- 
factory progress in Oklahoma, where 
cutting is expected to be well under way 
in the next 10 days. Kansas and Mis- 
souri crops need warm, clear weather 
to aid in the ripening of wheat. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


Late Crop in Missouri and Illinois et 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Growing wheat in Missouri and 
southern Illinois is looking very well, 
and, with a continuance of clear, sun- 
shiny weather a good yield is antici- 
pated. The crop, however, is about 10 
days late. 
Peter DeruiEn. 


Spring Wheat Prospects Good 

Mrinneapouis, Mrinn., June 8.—Gener- 
ally speaking, reports concerning grow- 
ing wheat throughout Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota are favorable. 
Scattered rains in the last week did 
much good, particularly in North Da- 
kota, where the top soil was dry and 
winds threatened damage. The winds 
have since subsided. 

Many reports of cut-worms and grass- 
hoppers are being received and some 
damage has been done by the former 
in North Dakota. Farmers are diggin 
furrows around the affected areas an 
confining the damage to these scattered 
communities. Steps have also been taken 
to poison off the grasshoppers before 
they become too great a menace. 

All reports indicate wheat to be in a 
very promising condition. The color ev- 
erywhere is good, the stand even and the 
weather to date favoring deep rootage. 
The wth has not been forced, and 
yet the plant is making good headway 
and overcoming the handicap of a late 
spring. A continuance of the present 
kind of weather for another few weeks 
would be very encouraging and practi- 
cally insure the crop. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 


Conditions Favorable in Northwest 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has issued the following report on 
crop conditions in the Northwest: 

“The general crop conditions through- 
out the Northwest show an improvement 
over a week ago. The weather has been 
cool and the grain has developed a strong 
root. 

“During the past few days, western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana have 
had good rains. There were a number 
of spots in this territory that were in 
need of moisture,-and many farmers 
were unable to complete their flax seed- 
ing because of the dry condition of the 

round. Unless conditions are favorable, 

ax seeded after June 1 is in danger of 
the early frosts. 

“The outstanding feature of the situ- 
ation in the Northwest is the lateness of 
the crops. July is a critical period for 


the grain in this territory. With a late. 


start, it is more easily affected by the 
hot winds prevailing at that time. With 
favorable weather, however, and no un- 
usual conditions, we have prospects of 
good crops. 

“Eastern Montana has suffered to 
some extent during the past week from 
very high winds. 

(Continued on page 1158.) 





TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


Kansas City Organizations Telegraph Pro- 
test Against Recent Allotment of . 
Cars to Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—The Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, together with 


the Chamber of Commerce and the Kan-’ 


sas City Clearing House Association, this 
week filed a telegram with Edgar E. 
Clark, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in which was pointed 
out the inadequacy of the Commission’s 
recent order allotting only 6,750 cars 


for the removal of grain, valued at more 
than $120,000,000, from the Southwest. 

Setting forth the nearness of the har- 
vest-of the 1920 crop, the telegram read: 

“The situation is especially acute be- 
cause the harvest is almost upon us and 
an extraordinary amount of the old grain 
crop still is on hand on the farms, in 
country elevators and in terminal ele- 
vators. No similar situation exists else- 
where in the United States. Wheat is a 
basic commodity. Its movement releases 
credit and thus indirectly benefits the 
whole country.” 

The importance of moving this wheat 
in order to clarify the financial situation 
was explained in the telegram as follows: 

“This means that all the country banks 
are loaned up to the limit, which has its 
effect on the city banks, and no possible 
relief can be obtained without the move- 
ment of the wheat, which relief must be 
brought about in time to commence the 
financing of the new crop, which will 


in no- way interfere with supply of cars 
for loading at Buffalo. From the North- 
east, supply is being drawn from New 
Haven road; which a large surplus 
badly con —— tracks, with a small 
number from New York, Ontario & 
Western and the Pennsylvania roads. In 
general the car supply of lines serving 
Buffalo has not been interfered with. The 
general movement which the order of the 
Commission is bringing about will relieve 
congestion and facilitate. more prompt 
movement of traffic. It is therefore our 
opinion that the order should stand in 
the interests of all. We are, however, 
instructing that this matter be carefully 
investigated and if possible relief will 
be given.” 
E. BanGasser. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


Twenty-fifth Annual Convention in Session 
at St. Louis—Representative Millers 
in Attendance 


St. Louis, Mo., June 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The twenty-fifth annual .con- 
vention of the Association of Operative 
Millers opened yesterday with an initial 
registration of several hundred mem- 
bers. The first session was held this 








this 
neighborhood of 650,000,000 bus. 


bus estimated in May. 


dition 88.9, crop 112,000,000 tons. 
age is 7,437,000. 





MARKED GAIN IN WHEAT CROP 
ESTIMATES 


The government report on crop conditions June 1, issued June 8, in- 
dicates a very conspicuous improvement over both the May 1 report and 
unofficial estimates of the total 1920 wheat crop. The total production 
ear is now estimated at 781,000,000 bus, > en 
a relatively small winter wheat cro 
year in the spring wheat acreage, the total was generally set in the. 


The condition of winter wheat June 1 is estimated at 78.2 per cent, 
with an estimated production of 504,000,000 bus, as against 484,647,000 


The condition.of spring wheat is estimated at 89.1, with an acreage 
of 19,487,000, giving an estimated total production of 277,000,000 bus. 

The condition and estimated total p 
as follows: oats, condition 87.8, cro 
87.6, crop 185,000,000 bus; rye, condition 84.3, crop 80,000,000; hay, con- 


The total oats acreage is given as 41,032,000; the total barley acre- 


as a month ago, with 
and a marked decrease from last 


uction of other crops are given 
1,315,000,000 bus; barley, condition 








commence to move not later than July 
1 to 10.” 

That — of the cars allotted to this 
territory will be unfit for the transpor- 
tation of grain in bulk was cited, as was 
the impossibility of the relief of grain- 
tight boxcars at Galveston because “the 
facilities are not there to unload the cars, 
and the only thing that can possibly give 
relief at Galveston is more ships, which, 
in all probability, the Shipping Board 
could bring about if its attention were 
called to it.” 

The telegram concluded with the fol- 
lowing attack on the percentage system 
of allotting the cars: 

“If «i adequate relief is to be given 
the Southwest before harvest, the Com- 
mission must abandon the percentage 
theory of allocation and meet the issue 
squarely as to the dire necessity of re- 
moving the old crop in the Southwest 
before the new grain crowds it for move- 
ment. 

“No discrimination would _ result 
against other grain districts because of 
their later harvests, and the indirect 
benefits to all other industries from the 
crop movement justifies a very large spe- 
cial movement of empty equipment into 
this territory regardless of percentage 
figures.” 

R. E. Sreruine. 


Response to Buffalo Protest 

Burrato, N.» Y., June 5.—The protest 
sent by grain dealers and millers here last 
Saturday to Commissioner Clarke, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, against the taking of boxcars 
away from Buffalo, brought the following 
telegram, signed by C. Robbins, director 
of service, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 

“Situation fully understood. The or- 
der of the Commission providing for the 
movement of empty boxcars from New 
England and Southeast to lines west will 


morning. President P. S. Lawson, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., made the opening ad- 
dress. 

Various talks on milling topics are 
on the programme, and this year, as was 
the case in 1919, very little attention is 
being paid to the social end. The an- 
nual ea will. be held Wednesday 
evening. e official programme will be 
concluded on Friday with the election 
of officers. 

This meeting has the most represen- 


‘tative class of millers that has ever at- 


tended the annual gatherings. _ They 
come from all parts of this country and 
Canada. 

Perer Deruien. 


J. W. GANONG RESIGNS 


Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Portland Fiouring Mills Co. Retires on 
Account of Health 


PortLanp, Orecon, June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. W. Ganong, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., has resigned his 
position on account of poor health. 

Mr. Ganong has had 40 years of ex- 
perience in the milling business. He 
was born and raised fn Oregon City, 
Oregon. He began his career as a black- 
smith, leaving that trade to work for the 
Imperial Milling Co., of Oregon City. 
He started at the botto:. of the ladder. 





The Imperial mill oth sage through sev- 


eral hands, and finally was bought by 
the Portland Flouring Mills €0., in 
1885. Soon.afterward, Mr. Ganong was 
transferred to the head office in this 
city, where he worked his way upward 
to the general managership. 

Mr. Ganong was prominent in athlet- 
ics at Oregon City, and was identified 
with the Oregon National Guard, being 
captain of Co. F, of the First Regi- 
ment. After the death of T. B. Wilcox, 


June 9, 1920 


Mr. Ganong served as chairman of the 
North Pacific Milling Division of the 
Food Administration until the close of 


the war. 
J. M. Lownspa:r. 


SHOT BY MASKED BANDIT 


Edward Moses, of Kansas City, Wounded oy 
Eve of Marriage in Preventing Thef: 
of Wedding Gifts 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Edward Moses, in the «ales 
department of the Kansas Flour \iills 
Co., Kansas City, and son of L. &, 
Moses, president of the company, and 
two other young men, were shot by 
burglars, at the home of W. A. Moses, 
Los Angeles, Cal., last night, while at- 
tending a prenuptial wedding party 
given in honor of young Mr. Moses nd 
his fiancee, Miss Virginia Holmes. 

Two masked bandits had forced ticir 
way into the house, supposedly to s‘eal 
valuable wedding -gifts known to be 
there; and when Mr. Moses and iwo 
other guests leaped for them, the shvot- 
ing occurred. Mr. Moses, who was shot 
through the back, was taken to a }:0s- 
pital, where he is reported to be rest- 
ing easily. The condition of the other 
two wounded members of the party is 
not serious. 

The wedding, which was to have ta\en 
place tonight will not be postponed, |ut 
will be solemnized at the hospital. 

R. E. Srerurnc. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acrcage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omi‘ted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
o—Acres————_,_-——Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
+ $4,165 19,487 63,652 504 277 781 
- 560,489 23,338 73,243 209 941 
++ 87,130 22,051 69,181 356 921 
« 27,480 18,511 45,941 233 651 
-. 34,829 17,956 62,786 158 640 
- 41,308 19,161 60,469 852 1,026 
- 36,008 17,633 63,541 206 891 
-- 31,690 18,486 60,184 240 763 
+++ 26,671 19,243 330 730 
+. 29,163 20,381 191 621 
- 27,329 18,362 a 201 635 
+++ 28,330 18,303 . 291 737 
+. 30,026 17,531 227 665 
. 28,405 16,800 ‘ 225 634 
- 29,951 17,355 242 735 
+e. 29,983 17,872 ° 273 693 
- 27,081 17,044 228 552 
-++ 82,510 16,954 236 638 
. 26,657 19,545 307 670 


*Estimated June 1, 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 
Buck- 
Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1,315 185 80 7 ; 








Wheat Corn 
1920* 781 sebe 
1919. 

1918, 

1917. 

1916. 

1916 

1914. 891 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904, 

1903. 


1,248 
1,538 
1,593 
1,252 
1,549 
1,141 
1,122 


1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894, 
1893. 
1892. 1,628 
*Estimated June 1. 


Spring Wheat Estimates 
Government estimates of the spring w))«: 
acreage and production, by states, Jun 
1920, compared with the final estimates 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (000’s omitted): 
ACRES 
Minnesota N. Dak. 
6,915 
7,770 
7,770 
7,000 


CROP (BUS) 
Minnesota N. Dak. 8S. Dak. 
1920.... 73,472 36,288 
1919.... 53,613 29,200 
1918.... 105,672 60,800 
1917.... 56,000 43,400 
Total spring wheat acreage, Minnesota :"' 
North and South Dakota, 1920 (June 1 «sti- 
mate), 13,229,000 acres, as against 15,51( 
in 1919, 14,669,000 in 1918 and 14,026,00 
1917. Estimated spring wheat yield for 
three states, 1920, 161,289,000 bus, as aga 
121,498,000 in -1919, 243,624,000 in 1918 
165,989,000 in 1917. 
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| jour demand last week was very quiet. 
Thi: week, however, has opened up with 
a little more inquiry. It is stated that 
there is business to be had, provided mills 
are willing to make low enough prices. 
For instance, on Monday of this week 
a spring wheat mill reports selling 20,000 
bbls of family patent flour at $13.50 bbl, 
bulk, Chicago, whereas the nominal ask- 
ing price of mills on the same grade is 
$13.75@14.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. When orders come in slow- 
ly and competition is keen, price-cutting 
may be expected. 

With the car situation improving, even 
if slowly, Minneapolis mills are gradual- 
ly increasing their production. They are 
anxious to eatch up with their contracts 
for both flour and feed and are using 
every boxcar they can get hold of. 

Standard patent flour is quoted at 
$13.60@14.65 bbl, and bakers patent at 
$13.60@14.30, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy 
clear, $11.60; first clear, $10.75@11.25, 
and second clear $8@9, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


‘rack offerings of bran have been more 
liberal in the last week and prices have 
declined a little. They are still, however, 
too high to attract eastern buyers, who 
refuse to come in at around present lev- 
els. The trade generally expects a, big 
slump, but millers cannot see it as long 
as corn prices hold. Be that as it may, 
mills are undoubtedly catching up with 
back orders and are beginning to offer 
prompt bran for guaranteed shipment. 
This is taken by some as an indication 
of an early decline, 

Omaha and Kansas City bran has been 
offered freely all week in Chicago at 50c 
@$1.50 ton under spring. 

Minneapolis prices follow a fairly wide 
range, depending on how mills are situ- 
ated as to orders. Mills quote bran at 
$51(053 ton, standard middlings $56@58, 
flour middlings $62@64, and red dog $68, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. here. Red dog is 
firm at this level. The moderate demand 
absorbs the output. Jobbers, on the other 
hand, claim to be offered bran by city 
mills for shipment within 10 days at 
$50.50 ton, Minneapolis, and track bran 
at $50 in Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific cars to run to the head of the 
lakes. A few offerings of standard mid- 
dlings in eastern line cars are also re- 
ported at $56 ton, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thic week j.cmebas peweees 250,250 46 
La WOGE: cuveve xéuvoepas 296,295 54 
Ye ASO ccdpiv desma ett 326,120 60 
TWo years ago .........++; 223,095 43 
Th Yearme ABO ......065 261,340 49 


‘INNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Or the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16% were in operation June 9: 


A\kinson Milling Co.'s mill, 

Farber Milling Co,’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

riilsbury Flour Milie Co., A, A South, An- 
cho:, B, Lincoln and Palisade mills. ~ 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
and EB mills, j 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's: mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

. Weekly 


No. capacity Output Pet. 

1920*...... 53 356,220 143,160 40 

UT eae 53 356,220 178,780 50 

1920T...... 63 416,010 177,950 42 

*Week ending June 6. tWeek ending 
May 29. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 5, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 1,085 831 1,057 1,157 
Duluth ....... 594 302 46 422 
Totals ...... 1,679 1,133 1,103 1,579 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from pro 1, 1919, to June 5, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
59,543 96,745 66,756 98,472 


Minneapolis .. 
89,037 16,991 33,031 


Duluth ...... 16,185 





Totals ..... 111,728 185,782 88,747 181,503 
Elevator stocks at. Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 5, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 5,171 2,612 60 4,009 
Duluth ....... 1,558 1,643 26 =: 11, 668 
Totals ...... 6,729 4,255 86 56,677 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat prices were firm and there 
was a fairly brisk milling demand for 
spring wheat up to Friday. Local mills 
led in the buying and there was some 
demand from interior mills. Beginning 
with Friday, market was draggy and 
prices show a decline of 15@20c bu since 
then. Local mills now show little interest 
and are inclined to bargain before buy- 
ing. Interior mills have practically with- 
drawn from the market, while eastern 
mills were absent all week. Buyers tried 
to force prices even lower, but holders 
were stubborn and held prices after a 
l5e drop. No. 1 dark quoted around 
$2.85@3.10 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.80@ 
2.90, 


Winter wheat was easier at the week- 
end and demand dragged. Prices are 
down about 10@l5c bu. Kansas No. 2 
hard is quoted at $2.90@2.95 bu, Minne- 


apolis. 
COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was mixed the 
= week. On some days, demand was 

risk, shorts were covering, receipts 
smaller than expected and railroad situa- 
tion tight, causing a strong undertone. 
On other days, market was easier due to 
larger receipts, less demand and more 
cars, Choice yellow corn was wanted, but 
other grades were dr Choice corn 
was firm, but this week, due to increased 
offerings, market turned easier. Closing 
prices (June 7): No. 3 yellow, $1.82@ 
1.84 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.80@1.81. 

Oats were draggy and easier early in 
the week. Later demand improved, espe- 
cially from shippers. Better grades were 
in best demand. Closing prices: No. 3 
white, $1.0444@1.06% bu; No. 4 white, 
$1.0114% @1.041,. 

Rye was active and strong. There was 
competition between shippers and millers, 
causing prices to advance. Exporters 
also were in the market. No. 2 closed 
at $2.11%,@2.18% bu. 

Barley was not any too active and 
prices were easier. Only grades wanted 
were choice. Closing range, $1.24@1.59 
bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL QUIET 
The demand for linseed oil meal is very 
quiet. While the month of June is al- 
ways considered a dull period, this year 
it is even more quiet than usual. Buyers 
are hard to interest at present, but the 
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trade is expected to show more life mext 
month. Resellers are still in the market. 
A few are cleaning up their stocks and 
are offering meal a little under mill 
asking prices. Mills here are running 
fairly well. Seed shipments are coming 
through nicely and shipping directions 
are better than other years at this time 
of year. Cars also are a little more plen- 
tiful, although the situation could still be 
much better. Mills are quoting oil meal 
at $64.50@65 ton, for shipment up to 
July, and $68 for July forward. 

Export business in oil cake with west- 
ern mills is at a standstill. It is, reported 
that the situation abroad has now reached 
the point where seaboard mills should 
be able to do some export business, but 
for mills in this territory bids are still 
out of line. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The State Board of Control at St. 
Paul is asking for bids by June 15 on 
the following supplies, to be delivered to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending Sept. 30: straight fiour, 
3.440 bbls, graham 87, rye 54, corn meal 
81, 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight,. $3.89%, ; 
three-day, $3.8914,;. 60-day, $3.8614. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 361%. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Winter wheat bran sold in Omaha to- 
day at $48 ton. 

Cracked corn and ground feed are $1 
ton lower for the week. 

On June 1, Minneapolis mills generally 
advanced the wages of mill operatives 
12%c per hour. 


0., is in Chicago this week attending the 

epublican convention, 

A. E, Gutteridge, president A. E. Gut- 
teridge & Co., millfeed jobbers, Chicago, 
IIL, is in Minneapolis today. 

G. A. Murphy, of Cleveland, the Ohio 
representative of the Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the main office last 
week, 

W. M. Ballinger. and Arthur Barthe, 
Iowa representatives of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., are in Minneapolis 
this week. 

Franklin M. Crosby, director and 
wheat-buyer for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited Winnipeg dur- 
ing the week. 

George Wollman, director of purchases 
for the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, is visiting headquarters in Dav- 
enport, Iowa, this week. 

The Rolette (N. D.) Mill & Light Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capi- 
tal stock by George Mongeon, I. O. 
Flaten and W. E. Watson. 

The Britton (S. D.) Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant was sold at receiver’s sale 
last week to J. F. Kelly, of Britton. The 
mill has a capacity of 150 bbls daily. 

Pure white rye flour is in fair demand 
and strong at $11.90@12 bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Dark 
rye is slow and weak at $8.90@9 bbl. 

Harry C. Wilson, of Chicago, assist- 
ant general western agent for Furness, 
Withy & Co., has been in Minneapolis 
two days calling on exporting mills. 

The flour and feed warehouse of the 
Inter State Flour & Feed Co., at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, burned June 7. The loss 
may reach $15,000, but is fully: insured. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold 
two No. 124% Improved Kennedy Wheat 
Heaters to the Century Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and one to the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 

‘E. J. Dalby, of Minneapolis, northwest- 
ern representative of the Wolf Co., last 
week sold a No. 936 Wolf-Dawson wheat 
washer and drier to the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 

Miss Edith M. Schuler, for many years 
in charge of the Minneapolis office of the 
Phoenix Mill Co., has secured the posi- 
tion of. manager of the New York City 
jobbing business of the Wm. A. Coombs 
Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich. 

A. W. Spehr, superintendent of the St. 
Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn., Arthur 
Nolf, head miller for Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis, and A. B. Mc- 


James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby 
R 
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Hardy, of the pire ng Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, are attending the F.O.M.A. 
convention in St. Louis this week. 

George B.. Ayers, vice-president of the 
Garland ee Co., Greensburg, Ind., is 
in Minnesota for the summer with his 
family. He motored up from Indiana. 
Mr. Ayers is: also president of the In- 
diana Silo & Tractor Co., of Anderson, 
Ind., and treasurer of the Osakis (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 

After two years spent in war work with 
the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities at Washington, D. C., O. L. 
Steele has returned to take active charge 
of sales in the South for the New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co. He is southern sales- 
manager and will make his headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga. He was in Minneapolis 
last week en route home from New 
Prague. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., successors to the 
Douglas Co., are rebuilding the plant at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which- burned a little 
over 4 year ago following an explosion. 
The new plant is on an even larger scale 
than the old one. The company: manu- 
factures molasses and sirups. Its head- 
quarters are in New Orleans. G. E. 
Hillier, manager of the feed department, 
was in Minneapolis several days during 
the week. 

W. McFeely Smith, who for the last 
eight years has been with R. E. McCosh 
& Co., at Philadelphia, and Thomas L. 
Lashley, formerly with R. A. Claybrook, 
New York representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., were in Minneapolis last 
week, endeavoring to secure a spring 
wheat account for the New York market. 
Messrs, Smith and Lashley are embark- 
ing in the flour business on their own 
account From here they went to Kan- 
sas City. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., June 5.—Flour 
prices declined slightly during the week, 
and the quotations by local millers to- 
day are: Flour, in 98-lb cottons, $14@ 
14.20, f.o.b.. Great Falls, in car lots; 
mixed feeds, $56 and bran $54, same 
terms. Flour touched $15.50 here a few 
days ago, that being the record mark 
for the season. ., 


LOSS TO MONTANA SHEEPMEN 


There has been a heavy loss sustained 
by the sheepmen of Montana in the 
1920 lamb crop. Lambing started dur- 
ing a bad weather period in late March 
and early April, and some saved less 
than 20 per cent at that time. Another 
trouble came from the fact that the 
breeding season fell in the worst of win- 
ter weather and there is said to be the 
largest number of dry ewes for many 
years. Instead of the usual 70 to 75 
per cent, there are probably not to ex- 
ceed 35 or 40 per cent of the lambs 
which ought to have been added to the 
bands this spring. Wool prices have 
been a subject of speculation so far, as 
there have been no sales_ recorded. 
Sheepmen are hopeful that prices of 
last year will prevail, or probably be 
slightly exceed Montana’s sheep are 
chiefly fine-wool breeds, and for that 
reason the activities of the primary wool 
markets seem to indicate the growers 
here will profit by the strong demand 
for the fine staple. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Baking Company Admits Misbranding 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 5.—The 
Corby Baking Co. yesterday pleaded 
guilty to an indictment brought under 
the misbranding statute, and paid a fine 
of $2,800 for selling bread below the 
— indicated on its wrappers. 

Charles I. Corby, president of the 
company, in a public statement issued 
here at the conclusion of the court pro- 
ceedings, stated that it had been the 
practise of Washington bakers to vary 
the net weight of their loaf according 
to the cost of materials. He said that 
this practise had been brought to the at- 
tention of both the local fair price com- 
mittee and the sealer of weights and 
measures. 

In order to maintain the reputation 
of the Corby company for fair dealing, 
Mr. Corby stated that his concern pro- 
posed to add to the net weight of his 
loaf during the next few months for all 
regular customers. 

Joun J, Maprinan. 
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Cuicaco, Int., June 5, 1920. 








There is practically no activity in the 
local flour market. Many buyers have 
convinced themselves that lower values 
should prevail. This feeling is largely 
due to favorable crop conditions in 
spring wheat and hard wheat territories. 

Local flour stocks have narrowed 
down to the lowest level in several 
years. A few jobbers have disposed of 
every und of flour they own, and 
others have reduced their supplies ma- 
terially. The jobbers claim that they 
would rather be free of all holdings, re- 
gardless of which way values turn later. 
Generally speaking, most of the flour 
merchants of Chicago would like to see 
some sort of government control on fu- 
ture wheat values, which would likewise 
control flour quotations. They, there- 
fore, are naturally interested in the 
hearings in Chicago and other places by 
the committees of the various exchanges 
as to whether option trading will be re- 
sumed after July 15. 

Chicago mills are operating at a very 
heavy expense. One, in particular, is 
doing a great deal of cartage from its 
mill to cars far removed from the plant, 
in order to carry out contracts. New 
bookings of flour and feed are practi- 
cally nil. One of the mills reports sup- 
plies of cars a little more plentiful, but 
each day se disappointment in the 
number offered. 

It has been reported that some of 
the mills in the spring wheat territory 
have under consideration the advisabil- 
ity of asking a guaranty from each 
buyer of $2 per bbl on each order to 
insure all flour booked being taken out. 
Some of the buyers here, who have 
heard this report, suggest that millers 
in turn should offer a similar guaranty 
of $2 a bbl. It is very much doubted 
by conservative flour men here that 
such a plan could be carried out. 

There is at present a very firm _ 
of quotations on rye flour. Some of the 
mills that have always done a satisfac- 
tory business in Chicago are understood 
to be pretty well booked up on export 
shipments, and are operating their mills 
full capacity. These mills, therefore, 
are not offering their flour in this mar- 
ket. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour 
output 


Pet. of 
activity 

This week 82 

Last week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 


NO EFFECT ON WHEAT MARKET 


Withdrawal of the government’s wheat 
guaranty has not had any effect on the 
wheat market, and trading has moved 
along the same as usual. Exporters 
have been in and out of the market, as 
in the past, and have been the main 
buyers, obtaining their supplies from 
millers who are selling their surplus 
stocks, 

Most of the big foreign governments 
have taken supplies freely, at times, 
paying higher prices early in thé week 
and withdrawing later. Sales at the 
Gulf were large, at $3.15@3.18, f.o.b., 
with around 2,000,000 bus sold. - Over 
500,000 bus were. sold for shipment to 
Georgian Bay ports, at $8@3.02, and 
charters made at 2%,c, while a fair bus- 
iness was put through at $3.10, track, 
New York. It was noticeable at the 
close that offerings from some quarters 
were larger. 


Milli trade here was light, with 
choice wheats searce and 5@10c higher; 
low grades were slow and easy, both for 
spring and winters. Chicago stocks are 
down to 4,000,000 bus due to the big 
shipments being made by the Grain Cor- 
poration on sales made some months ago. 

Efforts to keep prices for coarse 
grains down have not been entirely suc- 
cessful, as receipts have been disap- 
pointing. The markets being oversold 
on the recent decline, the lack of cash 
— has brought a good bulge. 
uly corn, after selling down from 
$1.7934, on May 15, to $1.54%, by May 
22, advanced to $1.764%4 by June 3, a 
break of 25c and rally of over 2l1c in 
a little over two weeks. Cash premiums 
on corn and oats have held surprisingly 
well, with corn 20@2Ic over July and 
oats 20c over July. The price for July 
oats advanced to the highest known, 
94%,c, but September oats, although 
crossing 80c, failed to reach the record 
of 82% c, made July 23, last year. 

Exporters took 1,000,000 bus oats at 
the seaboard the past week, the first 
business in some time. They are for 
July shipment, and bids are out for 
August shipment. Industries have been 
good buyers of corn all week, taking a 
liberal part of the offerings. Shippers 
also took corn and oats more freely for 
the East, where stocks are down almost 
to the famine point in some sections. 


FLOUR STOCKS LOW 
Stocks of flour in Chicago, on June 1, 
in public warehouses and freight yards, 
amounted to 39,100 bbls. May 1 there 
were 27,900 bbls, the smallest amount 
ever recorded by the flour inspector for 
the Chicago Board of Trade. An idea 
as to how depleted the stocks are is 
shown in the fact that in some months 
the total has reached 125,000 bbls. 


MARSHALL COMPANY OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
will transfer C. A. Balch from the Pitts- 
burgh to the Chicago office. J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, who was formerly field manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., of 
Minneapolis, in the Pittsburgh territory, 
is to take charge of the Pittsburgh office. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships sold 
Saturday at $9,500 and $9,700, net, to 
the buyer. 

New oats were said to be offered at 
Memphis, seven days’ shipment from 
Texas, at $1.061,. 

Stanek & Irvine have recently taken 
the principal account of the Comman- 
der Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for 
Chicago. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, 
spent the latter part of the week in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 

The Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., is to be represented in Chi- 
cago by A. C. Jacobs, formerly of Ja- 
cobs, Stanek & Irvine. 

There are over 2,600 cars of all grain 
awaiting shipment in the territory cov- 
ered by the Santa Fe railroad between 
Chicago and Purcell, Okla. 

Frank G. Clark, wholesale flour mer- 
chant, is on a month’s vacation trip to 
the Pacific Coast, the greater part of 
which is to be taken by motor. 

The movement of grain to primary 
markets this week was the smallest at 
this time in several years, being only 
12,319,000 bus, or 33.2 per cent less than 
last year and 9 per cent under the five- 
year average. 

The Missouri River markets offered 
corn freely to Chicago on Saturday at 
$1.85, shipment in 10 days, No. 3 grades. 
Purchases in all positions to arrive at 
the close of the week were 200,000 bus, 


the price being 10c under the Chicago 
spot market. 

E. H. Morgan, of E. H. Morgan & 
Co., Louisville, Ky., has been expelled 
from the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
failed over a year ago, owing around 
$1,000,000. For a number of months 
prior to his failure he was insolvent, but 
continued to take business. 

The steamer Sir Trevor Dawes cleared 
with 481,000 bus wheat for export from 
South Chicago, June 2, for Georgian 
Bay. This is the largest cargo ever 
cleared from that port. The cargo was 
valued at $1,300,000, or $3.01 per bu, 
and the draft for it was the largest ever 
drawn for a cargo of grain here. 

The movement of coarse grains has 
not been up to trade expectations, as a 
result of the efforts on the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
is natural, as most of the trade has been 
bearish on the price rather than on con- 
ditions, and has had its ideas of receipts 
higher than warranted by the car supply 
and the ability of the roads to move the 
grain. 

Settlement prices for the defaulted 
May contracts were fixed by three spec- 
ial committees at $1.89 for May corn, 
$2.25 for rye, and $1.67 for barley, the 
latter being the closing price on May 
29, the last trading day in that month. 
Corn and rye prices were the average of 
prices for May 29. There were defaults 
on 45,000 bus corn, 90,000 bus rye, and 
15,000 bus barley. 

The Grain Corporation, through its 
flour division, has completed its duties 
here, with the exception of making de- 
liveries on some 40 cars of flour al- 
ready sold. V. J. Petersen, who has 
been in charge of the milling and flour 
division of the Corporation, and has 
handled the affairs in an exceptionally 
satisfactory manner, hopes to finish 
their work and to be relieved of his re- 
sponsibilities in a few weeks. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., June 5.—There was 
very little change in the flour situation 
this week. Millers all reported light 
trade. Most of the mills have good 
bookings, and are making shipments as 
fast as cars can be secured. Some of 
the mills report fair trade on established 
brands, but the general business was 
slow. Shipping directions came in fast 
enough to take care of the output. 

There was no improvement in the car 
situation, and buyers have been hold- 
ing off until they are sure of obtaining 
better service. Some of the mills report 
that they have shipments out over 30 
days that have not arrived at destina- 
tion. Most of the mills have good sup- 
plies of choice milling wheat and are 
in position to operate to capacity if 
equipment could be secured. 

Choice city brands of hard ° spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $15.90@16, 
with straight $14.20@14.95 in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


There was a falling off in the demand 
for winters. Jobbers report that most 
of the large bakers have good supplies 
on hand, and no business of any account 
is looked for until these stocks are ma- 
terially reduced. Jobbers hold onl 
moderate stocks, and find a fair ca 
from the small shops. Wholesale gro- 
cers were buying sparingly. Prices were 
quoted at $14.90@15, in 98-lb cottons. 

The domestic demand for rye flour 
was rather quiet. Some of the mills 
were able to place moderate quantities, 
but generally millers report trade dull. 
Most of the mills are working on export 
business, having made good sales some 
time ago, and will be busy for the next 
two weeks filling contracts. Prices were 
quoted at $11.90@12.75 for pure white, 
$10.90@11.25 for straight, and $8.75@ 
10.30 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour continues 

; millers are operating to capacity, 
and continue to make sales in all local- 
ities. Some of the mills have good ex- 
— bookings and ‘are shipping to Hol- 
and, England and the West Indies. The 
call for corn meal was rather light, and 
millers look for a gradual falling off in 
sales as the season advances. Corn grits 
were in good demand, inquiry was good 
from a wide section, and mills have made 
ood sales. Corn flour was quoted at 

85; corn meal $4.75, and grits $4.70, 
in 100-lb cottons. The market showed a 


Two years ago .... 


June 9, 1920 


sharp advance, following the strength 
in cash corn. 

Representatives of outside mills re. 
port business quiet, with inquiry light, 
The trade has supplies to last for some 
time and is not anxious to make bvook- 
ings at present. Prices were held at 
$15.90@16.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of the Milwaukee mills, in }yar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
This week 


Last week 
Last year 


Output Per ct, 
11,000 
12,800 

4,000 

9,200 


18,000 
16,000 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was easier, \ ith 
offerings more free. Mills were asking 
for bids for June, and were willing to 
sell for prompt shipment, hav ing 
cleaned up on May contracts. Joblers 
were out of the market most of ihe 
time, except for what they had orders 
for. Most of the large dealers are hoid- 
ing off, and are not buying in round 
lots. Local mills are fairly well sold 
up, but are shipping out a fair amount 
in mixed cars with flour. Country mills 
were offering freely, as the local de- 
mand has been greatly curtailed, cattle 
being put to pasture. Eastern demand 
has fallen off sharply. Considerable 
feed is now arriving at destination that 
has been in transit for the past 30 days, 
Eastern mills have been offering quite 
freely, and at less prices than the west- 
ern jobbers. 

The state trade was very quiet. Most 
of the buyers are out of the market, and 
are only taking small amounts in mixed 
cars. Hominy feed and gluten feed 
held fairly steady, but offerings of oil 
meal were liberal, with demand slow. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee | this 
week: wheat 272,763 bus, corn 212,096, 
oats 642,620, barley 155,612, rye 177,756. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, on June 1, 
amounted to 17,891 bbls, compared with 
13,199 on May 1, and 17,728 on June 1, 
1919. \ 

The Morgan Produce Co., Ladysmith, 
Wis., has disposed of its wholesale flour 
and feed business to the Ladysmith Gro- 
cer Co., effective June 1. The Grocer 
company will discontinue its retail flour 
and feed business, confining its atten- 
tion to the jobbing end. 

The North American Seed Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $125,000 to deal in seeds, 
grains, etc. The incorporators are John 
P. Kettenhofen, who has been secretary 
of the Milwaukee Seed Co. for many 
years; Matthew J. Whittman, and Car! 
B. Rix. 

W. J. Cochrane & Son have closed 
down their flour and feed mill at Fox 
Lake, Wis., for about 30 days, during 
which time important improvements will 
be made in the plant. These include 
the installation of a new water wheel 
and repair of the present pit, providing 
two wheels of 60 h. p. each, or twice the 
former capacity. 

A new concrete dam constructed in 
the last few months by the Necedah 
Milling Co., of Necedah, Wis., was part- 
ly wrecked by the collapse of two center 

iers, ‘causing a loss estimated at 

5,000. The mill is being kept in oper- 
ation by the use of the auxiliary steam 
power plant pending reconstruction of 
the hydroelectric system. 


The Crosby Transportation Co., of 
Milwaukee, has announced that it has 
let contracts for the construction of 4 
300-ft steamship costing $1,000,000. to 
be placed in service between Milwa: kee 
and the east shore of Lake Michigan 
early next year. It will accommo:ate 
1,500 tons of freight, 300 passengers 
and 100 automobiles, and will provide 
an important outlet for Milwaukee 
break-bulk freight, which will avoid the 
congested Chicago terminal. 

H. N. Wusovy. 





The declared exports from Vladivos- 
tok, Siberia, to the United States 
amounted to $10,856,981 during the past 
year, compared with $2,034,051 in 1918. 
Shipments of furs, valued at $579,829 in 
1918 and $6,303,252 in 1919, accounted 
for the greater part of the increase. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5, 1920. 
After the marked improvement in 
flour demand last week, the market has 
drifted back into a very sluggish chan- 
ne). Many of the mills, however, are 
not actively in the market for business, 
as cars are insufficient. In spite of this 
slower tendency in the flour market the 
price of milling wheat has held 
up, and closed only a few cents under 
that of last week. r 
The feeling last week that stocks of 
flour in. the East were becoming ex- 
hausted, thus causing the increased de- 
mand at this time, has largely been dis- 








pelled. The fact is that flour buyers 
are not in the market as strong as usual 
for this time of the year, and any in- 


creased inquiry seems to come only on 
price fluctuations. 

In spite of the general slow demand, 
there was a fair inquiry for clears, pre- 
sumably for export. Second clears, 


quoted at $10@11, were hard to obtain. — 


Some clears were also reported sold on 
domestic account, 

Along with the slower demand, mills 
were offering little flour, as they can’t 
get cars to move flour already under 
contract. As-.most of the mills are well 
sold ahead no surplus is ms | built up, 
which fact is having a marked effect on 
the maintenance of present prices, 

Hard winter short patent, quoted at 
$14@14.50, is practically unchanged 
from last week, as are hard winter 
straight, quoted at $13@13.50, and hard 
winter first clear, $11@11.50. Very lit- 
tle demand was experienced for 95's, 
which were quoted at $13@13.50. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed business continued — good, 
but practically all the demand came 
from the Southeast.. Offers of bran 
were light, but the demand for this feed 
was better than that for shorts. Bran 
was quoted at $51@52. Brown shorts 
were practically unchanged from last 
week, being quoted at $56@58. Gray 
shorts were quoted at $58@60. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: : 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ceccccccsssccves 67,20 69 
Last We@K .ccscccscccesess 70,500 73 
Year @@0 .cisccccecestsccs 46,000 56 
TWO YC@rB ABO wesesssesees 8,500 10 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 89. mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .....- 437,370 258,913 60 
Last week ...... 436,770 269,306 61 
Year ago “sieve es 407,670 127,926 $1 
Two years ago... 310,020 63,330 17 


"xport shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,117 bbls this week, 3,818 last 
weck, 2,724 a year ago and 5,995 two 
years ago, 

Of the mills reporting, eight report 
domestic business good, 36 fair, and 35 
slow and quiet. 

NOTES 


J. Luis Cisneros, flour, New York, 
spent the week in the Southwest. 

Charles E, Smith, Trinidad, Colo., re- 
cently purchased a 50-bbl flour mill to 
be operated in Trinidad. 

\. C. Falen, of the Lindsborg (Kan- 
Sas) Milling & Elevator Co., called on 
Kansas City millers this week. 





W. W. Pollock, of the Wm. Pollock 
Milling & Elevator Co., Mexico, Mo., vis- 
ited Kansas City trade this week. 

Louis Weitzman, millers’ agent for 
the Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, called 
on Kansas City millers this week. 

H. J. Kaull, vice-president of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, is mak- 
ing a trip through the Kansas wheat 

t. 


Frank S. Gresham, president of the 
Guthrie (Okla.). Mill & Elevator Co., 
called on the trade in Kansas City this 
.week, 

H. F. MacCarthy, flour, New York, 
was in Kansas City this week and will 
go into the Northwest before returning 

ome. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney-in-fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas rr 
spent the latter part of the week in Mi 
waukee. 

W. O. Faehling, manager of the feed 
department of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia, visited Kansas City millers 
this wae 

C. C. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 

Kansas) Milling Co., was in Kansas 

ity this week on his way home from an 
eastern trip. 

As an addition to its hydro-electric 
ae the Callaway (Neb.) Milling & 

lectric Co. recently installed a 170 h-p 
American Diesel engine. 


D. M. Cain, manager of the flour and 
feed department of the Hinds Grain 
Co., Kansas City, is recovering from a 
severe attack of pneumonia. 


W. G. Davisson, in the sales depart- 
ment of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, returned this week from 
an extended trip in the central states. 


Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, returned Fri- 
day, June 4, from an extended eastern 
trip. 

C. T. Bramblett, manager of the At- 
lanta, Ga., branch office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
visited at the company’s office here this 
week, 

The Peerless Flour Mills Co., Norton, 
Kansas, has completed the construction 
of a new office building and is: now hav- 
ing its mill building covered with cor- 
rugated iron. 


F. O. Jones, sales-manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
his family, and Emory Merrill, manager 
of the grain department, are spending a 
short vacation at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Cain, who left two weeks ago on a motor 
trip to the Pacific Coast, are now in 
Los Angeles and will return about July 
1 


The interest rate to be charged on all 
advances against grain purchases and 
consignments on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade for June was fixed by the 
finance committee at 7 per cent, the 
same as for May. 

G. S. Carkener and G. H. Davis rep- 
resented the Kansas City Board of 
Trade at the hearing of the committee of 
16 in Chicago this week for the purpose 
of considering the opening of the option 
market for wheat. 


At the request of the mafiling and 

grain interests of Great Bend, Kansas, 

the Kansas State Grain Inspection De- 

partment will he ang an office at that 
unde 


place July 1, r the management of 
a pres inspector. 


Millers and grain dealers from eleven 
central Missouri counties will meet in 
Sedalia, Mo., June 9, to discuss grading 
and marketing of grain. Demonstrations 








of grading grain under the federal grain 
standards will be made. 

J. T. McIntosh, Ohio state represen- 
tative, and E, A. Rowry, Iowa state re 
esentative, for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and W. C. Davison, 
who travels for the firm in Ohio, visited 
the company’s offices here this week. 

Wallace M. Neil, of the Terminal Ele- 
vators, is an applicant for membership 
in the Kansas ron Board of Trade, on 
transfer of membership from W. P. 
Cunningham. The consideration was 
oo including the transfer fee of 

100. 


Representatives of all the wheat grow- 
ing counties of Oklahoma, in a meeting 
in Oklahoma City this week, adopted a 
resolution advising the farmers of the 
state to prepare immediately to store 
this year’s wheat crop on the farms until 
such time as it can be readily marketed. 


Work is progressing satisfactorily on 
the remodeling of the mill of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, and will 
be finished in about two months, 
cleaning room and tempering bins are 
being built and the capacity of the plant 
increased from 500 to 800 bbls. 


H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspector at’ 


the Port of Galveston, reported 1,170,458 
bus of wheat cleared for export during 
the month of May. For the 11 months 
since July 1, 1919, Galveston cleared 
17,581,623 bus of wheat, against 7,248,- 
285 bus in the same period a year ago. 


The Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., this week announced the open- 
ing of an office in the Board of Trade 
Building, Atchison, Kansas, under the 
management of Frazier A.Gutzman. The 
new office will maintain private wire con- 
nection with the Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Chicago markets. 


The Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has engaged W. S. Neiswonger as gen- 
eral ‘sales representative in charge of 
central states territory, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Neiswon- 
ger was until recently field representa- 
tive for the Weber Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Salina, Kansas. 


D. L. Boyer, secretary of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association for sev- 
etal years, and later of the J. L. Fred- 
erick Commission Co., St. Louis, has 
again resumed the duties of secretary of 
the association, succeeding M. U. Nor- 
ton. The secretary’s office will be con- 
tinued at Mexico, Mo. 


J. E. Riley, for a year past manager 
of the Leonard Mill & Elevator .Co., 
Saxman, Kansas, has resigned to become 
manager of the Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas. Otto Swaller, 
manager for that company for five years 
past, will take an extended vacation be- 
fore re-engaging in business. 


John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, 
stated this week that, in order to store 
the state’s expected wheat crop of 60,- 
000,000 bus, it will be necessary to build 
25,000 temporary elevators within the 
next 30 days. It was stated that facili- 
ties for storing only 20 per cent of this 
year’s crop are now available. 


H. J. Beasley, Washington, D. C., in 


charge of the grain division of the Bu- 


reau of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was in Kansas City 
this week on his way to St. Joseph to ar- 
range for the enlargement of the office 
of the federal grain supervisor at that 
place. On July 1 the St. Joseph office 
will become a district of its own, re- 
inoved from the jurisdiction of the Kan- 
sas City office. 

The Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corpora- 
tion this week began pouring concrete 
for its new office building. The exca- 
vation for its new mill is nearly com- 
pleted and forms for concrete will be 
placed next week. All building material 
is under contract with assured delivery, 
and work on the plant will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. The company has 
selected for its leading short patent 
brand the words “Candle Light” and for 
its standard patent, the word “Tribune.” 


D. F. Piazzek, Kansas City, second 
vice-president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, has received letters 
from many millers and elevator opera- 
tors signifying their intention to con- 
tinue the system of records under which 
operations were formerly reported to the 
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Grain Corporation. Mr. Piazzek has a 
fair supply of milling blank form No. 
1,000-C and elevator blank No. 654-C, 
which he is mailing free to millers and 
elevator men asking for small amounits. 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, has work almost completed on the 
addition of a fifth “mansard” story to 
its main mill building preparatory to 
the reconstruction of its cereal plant 
into a 1,200-bbl flour mill. Only a small 
portion of the former large-capacit 
corn mill equipment will be retained. 
The company already has a 400-bbl 


“wheat flour mill, and the new capacity 


will be in addition to this; it will be 
used exclusively for grinding hard 
wheat. The new mill will be equipped 
with Sprout, Waldron & Co. machinery. 
It will be ready for operation in the late 
summer, 





SALINA 

Flour orders are slow, though ship- 
ping directions are plentiful. Slackness 
in orders is ascribed by some millers to 
the fact that government control of 
wheat is at an end and uncertainty has 
developed. Some mills, however, were 
doing business on a supply-and-demand 
basis before government control was 
ended, and as this price was higher than 
the set price, they expected no immedi- 
ate change. 

_Cars are plentiful some days and de- 
cidedly scarce the next, although much 
interest is shown in dispatches to the ef- 
fect that eastern railroads have notified 
Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
that the first cars in the programme to 
relieve shortage are being sent to the 
Salina territory. 

Wheat prices are $2.90 for No. 2 dark 
hard, which is near the top mark. Flour, 
after a decline, is up again, with prices 
quoted for fancy patents, $14.25@15; 
95 per cents, $13.50@14, Kansas City. 

ere is a live demand for millfeed, 
with prices easing off. Good offers are 
made for spot shipment but for 10- or 
15-day delivery prices are down 10@1Léc. 
Prices are: bran $2.55, shorts $2.90, 
Kansas City. 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from an extended trip in the East. 

C. M. Phillips, superintendent of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has gone to St. 
Louis to attend the operative millers’ 
convention. 

C. E. Robinson, president, and J. S. 
Hargett, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, of the Robinson Milling Co., 
left this week for a trip to St. Louis. 
From there Mr. Hargett will make an 
extended journey east, visiting the 
trade. 

When the new crop comes in, Salina 
will have many additional grain firms. 
A new one is announced every week. 
This week’s announcement is made by 
the Wright-Wilson Grain Co. (W. W. 
Wright and H. M. Wilson) which will 
open its office July 1. 

The Western Star Mill Co.’s steam 
engine has played a trick on the firm, 
according to the officials. One unit of 
the mill has been run by electricity, the 
other by the steam engine, which had 
been in use many years. Fearing it 
would break down, the company, two 
months ago, placed an order for elec- 
trical equipment. Last week the engine 
virtually wrecked itself, four months be- 
fore the electrical equipment can be ex- 
pected to arrive. 





WICHITA 


Millers report nothing new in the mill- 
ing business. Some flour orders are 
coming from regular trade channels, but 
only in volume sufficient for current 
needs. Mills are trying to care for re- 
quirements of established customers, but 
are not striving to enlarge bookings; as 
most of them have enough orders on 
hand to carry them through the season. 

Withdrawal of government control 
was not marked by any material change, 
although prices have strengthened some- 
what with wheat advances. 

Export business to the West Indies, 
and -Central and South America, con- 
tinues intermittent, with strikes at var- 
ious points and embargoes interfering 
to a considerable extent. 

Prices have varied somewhat during 
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the week, but are now $14 bbl, 95 per 
cent basis, 98-lb cottons, delivered Kan- 
sas City. 

Millfeed prices declined with the close 
of May, due to lack of demand, but 
there is little interest in any direction. 
There was considerable short interest in 
May contracts, but principally with re- 
sellers and jobbers, and contracts were 
washed out among themselves without 
requiring delivery of s in many 
cases. Demand for feed in mixed cars 
with flour is considerable, and is taking 
a large portion of the limited output. 
This leaves but little surplus for straight 
car-lot offerings. 

Prices: bran, $2.45@2.50; mill-run, 
$2.65@2.70; gray shorts, $2.90@2.95— 
delivered Kansas City rate points. In 
mixed cars with flour 10c per 100 lbs 
higher. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 5.—Conditions in 
the milling trade have been somewhat 
better this week than they were last 
week, Business is still quiet, but most 
of the millers profess to see some im- 
provement. “The trade is edrawing 
nearer and nearer to the point where it 
will have to buy flour, and yet there is 
a great deal of skepticism as to prices,” 
said the manager of one of the large 
Omaha mills. Another Omaha miller 
said: “While the flour trade continues 
quiet, shipping directions have been com- 
ing in in good volume and the situation 
looks better to us than it did a few 
weeks ago. The wheat crop in Nebraska 
is coming forward under most favorable 
conditions and the yield bids fair to be 
a good one.” 


NEAL-CONKLIN GRAIN CO. 

The Neal-Conklin Grain Co., of which 
Charles T. Neal is president, L. E, 
Conklin vice-president, and Charles B. 
Neal secretary-treasurer, has just been 
organized here, and will do a general 
grain business in this market. The com- 
pany has offices in the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change Building. Charles T. Neal came 
to Omaha from Kansas City when the 
United States entered the war against 
Germany, and since that time has been 
vice-president and zonal agent here of 
the United States Grain Corporation. He 
was for many years engaged in the grain 
business at Lincoln, and for 10 years 
prior to his coming to Omaha he was 
president of. a company operating one 
of the large terminal dlevalees at Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Conklin has been con- 
nected with the United States Grain 
Corporation as Mr. Neal’s assistant. 
Charles B. Neal is a son of Charles T. 
Neal, and comes here from Kansas City. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .... ++ 18,000 5 
Last week .... + 15,741 65 
VOar BGO .ceccccccscvesose 15,883 66 


Leicn Lesuie. 





Condition of French Crop 

The French ministry of agriculture 
published in the Journal Officiel of April 
20, 1920, a statement showing the con- 
dition of the French crops on April 1, 
1920, compared with the same period last 
ear. 
. The statement in regard to the con- 
dition of the crops is based on the fol- 
lowing: 100 represents very good; 80, 
ge Bag fairly good; 50, fair; 30, poor; 

bad. 


> 
Condition of crops 
April 1 


Pp 

Crop— 1919 1920 
Winter wheat .......+5--ee0- 66 76 
| PTT TCLTEE ERTL ECE 66 73 
TRO... 60.6: cain bd 04 cb eedinetiaes 68 77 
Winter barley ..........++6. 66 76 
WimteP OREB sce cccscccvccuce 65 78 
Cultivated pasturage .......: 69 76 
Temporary pasturage ........ 70 77 
Green forage ...--..-.seeeeee 70 78 
Natural pasturage ........... 73 77 





Indian Wheat Acreage 


Lonpon, Enc., May 19.—According to 
the latest estimates, the acreage under 
wheat in India is 29,727,000 acres. It is 
the only important wheat-producing 
country in the world where a larger crop 
than last year’s is expected. None of 
this wheat, however, is likely to be avail- 
able for export. C. F. G. Rarxes. 


of St. Louis, has sent out a very inter- 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 5, 1920. 








The flour trade in most domestic mar- 
kets was quiet all week, with sales in 
some sections probably the lightest on 
this crop. any mills have about 
enough flour orders on books to take 
care of their wheat holdings, and as the 
transportation difficulties continue to 
make it almost impossible to fulfill con- 
tracts made, they are not pressing sales 
to any great extent, but are diverting 
their attention to preparations for hand- 
ling the new crop. Many mills are 
planning to shut down temporarily 
within a week or two for general repairs 
and improvements. 

While —- are displaying little in- 
terest in the market, millers are very 
optimistic over the outlook for future 
business. The rapid consumption of 
flour will soon have disposed of stocks 
on hand, in transit or contracted for, 
and a period of active buying is antici- 
pated as soon as new crop flour is avail- 
able. Prevailing high prices on old- 
wheat flour, particularly the higher 
grades, offer no inducement for buyers 
to come into the market for round lots. 
However, there was a noticeable increase 
in the demand for clears, which were 
held firmly. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
spring first patent, $14.60@15.20, stand- 
ard, $14@14.30, first clear, $10@10.40; 
hard winter patent, $13.50@14.40, 
straight, $13.20@13.80, first clear, $10.30 
@11.70; soft winter patent, $13.25@ 
14.40, straight, $12.20@12.40, first clear, 
$9.50@ 10.20. 

The southern trade, according to re- 
ports from country mills, seems to be 
well supplied for the time being, and 
only one or two mills did a fair business 
in that section. Small buyers are about 
the only ones in the market, and the 
number of these is decreasing steadily. 
Practically all are simply waiting until 
the new crop comes before buying in 
quantities. 

The demand locally was very dull, 
and only a few sales were reported to 
regular established trade. The trade 
seems to be working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, buyers evidently anticipating much 
lower prices on the first movement of 
the new crop. The grocery trade is tak- 
ing on a little flour, just what it needs, 
and will carry no stocks of consequence, 
as warmer weather has checked the home 
baking. 

The demand for millfeed was light 
and jobbers were out of the market 
most of the time. Prices ruled steady, 
and there is a general feeling that prices 
will not go much lower, but remain 
fairly steady until new-crop offerings 
are made. Bran sold at $52@55, and 
gray shorts, $62.50@64. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity- of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DD) MHOGEE . bao b00s esac sees 23,80 47 
EME WOGH. 00s ccctosvcsecs 23,000 46 
VOOR GOO 6 sie Feccswicger 20,800 41 
TWo years ABO ....+.--.ees 4,900 10 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK oo. cccsccclssces 43,000 56 
LMS WOO cciivccccccdecces 43,650 56 
OF: ORD: a5 cit’ cavde ecewese 43,000 56 
Two years ago ........+.-+. 16,900 22 


NOTES 
The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
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esting booklet to the trade, entitled “The 
Nation’s Market Place.” 

The annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club will be held June 22, at the 
Normandie Golf Club, for members 
only. Dinner will be served at 7 p. m. 

A vote of the members of the Mer- 
chants Exchange will be taken June 11 
to amend rules regulating commission 
rates for the purchase of wheat, corn 
and oats. 

August Rump, official. flour inspector, 
reports 19,996 bbls flour. inspected at St. 
Louis for: May, 1920. Stocks of flour 
June 1, were 87,133 bbls, compared with 
103,650 on May 1, 1920, and 58,460 on 
June 1, 1919. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 5.—The flour 
market is still dull, and very few sales 
are being made. 

The bakers are waiting for a soft spot 
to lay in their supply of old-wheat flour 
to run them over until new-crop flour is 
in the market. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, are as follows: 
Kansas and Oklahoma, 95 per cent, 
$13.75@14; Kansas and Oklahoma short 
patents, $14@14.30; soft winter wheat 
short patents, $14.50@15; Minnesota 
flour, $15.50@16. 

Feedstuffs, bulk on track, New. Or- 
leans: Corn, $2.12@2.14 per bu; oats, 
No. 2 white, $1.20, No. 3 white, $1.18; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, $3.10 
@3.20. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs: Cornmeal, 
$3.95@4.10; cream meal, $4.35; grits, 
$4.45. 

Grain inspected June 3: Cars, wheat, 
46; corn, 6; oats, 6; barley, 31; other 
grades, 2; rye, 2. Inspected since June 
1, wheat, export, 174 cars, local, 1; corn, 
export 6, local 23; oats, 5, local 22; bar- 
ley, export, 54; rye, export, 6. 

Stocks in elevators: Wheat, 1,806,000 
bus; corn, 40,000; oats, 24,000; barley, 
500,000; rye, 26,000. Inspected outward 
on shipboard, none. 

_ 





Bakery and confectionery workers of 
the International Union are still on 
strike, this being the sixth week and no 
settlement in sight. Their demand calls 
for closed shops, but the master bakers 
will not accede to such a contract, and 
the majority are turning out their full 
capacity with outside help, together 
with fully equipped machinery. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 





Minnesota’s Agricultural Schools 

Minnesota has the finest system of 
agricultural education in the United 
States. The keystone of the agricultural 
educational system is, of course, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, a part of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. But the system is 
far more comprehensive than that. By 
means of institutes, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, demonstration farms, industrial and 
agricultural contests, a press bureau, the 
extension division of the College of Agri- 
culture brings to the farmers of Minne- 
sota information leading to the improve- 
ment of the farm and the home. 

The College of Agriculture ranks with 
the finest agricultural schools in the 
world. The federal government grants 
certain aid to schools of this type and, 
for that reason, keeps careful check on 
what is being done at all schools receiv- 
ing federal aid. Minnesota’s agricultural 
school has the reputation with federal 
officials of leading all other colleges in 
the country in demonstration work. L. 
A. Clinton, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after an examina- 
tion of affairs at the farm school, once 
made the statement that Minnesota not 
only had the facilities offered by 33 other 
similar institutions he had studied, but 
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had the demonstration farms in addition, 
He predicted that the demonstration 
farms would prove to be invaluable to the 
farmers of Minnesota. 

The College of Agriculture proper 
offers a four-year course in agriculture 
and home economics, leading to the de- 
gree of bachelor of science. There js 
connected with the college a college of 
forestry. 

The schools of agriculture offer three- 
year courses of study adapted especially 
to the needs and opportunities of farm 
boys and girls. They offer courses of 
special training for practical farm life 
and home economics.—George E. Aker- 
son, in the Minneapolis Tribune. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO MAY 21 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 





Flour output Total for 

bbls year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
May 21 ...... 1,830 2,378 119,798 112,144 
May 14 ...... 1,898 2,671 117,968 109,766 
i Re PS ,895 2,553 116,070 107,095 
April 30 ...... 1,893 °° 2,766 114,175 104,542 
April 23 ...... 1,632 2,612 112,282 101,776 
April 16 ...... 1,507 2,707 110,650 99,264 
APT D ccccee 1,769 2,676 109,143 96,557 
April 2 ...... 2,006 2,631 107,374 93,581 
March 26 ..... 1,838 2,614 105,360 91,:50 
March 19 ..... 1,926 2,606 103,631 88,736 
March 12 ..... 1,911 2,184 101,605 86,230 
March 6 ..... 2,186 2,116 99,694 84,096 
4 97,559 81,980 

. 95,315 80,%96 
93,109 78,090 

90,594 76,186 

88,282 74,944 

86,581 71,974 

* 82,722 69,660 

79,651 66,990 

76,473 64,710 

1919 1918 

78,442 62,238 

70,445 60,032 

67,730 67,595 

64,8563 654,320 

61,897 61,194 

4 68,718 48,455 

65,571 45,708 

MOV. .F sesccicn 3,209 2,194 62,4383 43,176 
Ost. 2 ccccvee 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct. 34 .csceee 3,350 2,530 45,884 38,688 
Gets 29. ciaccte 3,39 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 10 ..ccoee 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
ee ae 3,316 2,754 365,637 30,684 
Sept. 26 ...... 3,512 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19 ...... 270 3,285 © 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12 ...... 3,286 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept. 6 cecoce 2,976 2,674 22,264 19,241 
Bus. BO ccccse 2,904 2,181 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22 ..csee 837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
AMB 16 cccvece 2,633 2,387 13,537 11,937 
Mui 8 cvcvce 2,616 2,284 10,904 9,550 
Am 1 vcceve 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 26 ....... 1,976 1,870 6,268 65,319 
July 18 ....... 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11 ....0.. 1,396 1,178 2,639 1,859 
July 4 wcocice ,143 681 1,143 681 


Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbis; 12 months ended 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbis. 

WHEAT (BUS) 
7-Receipts—, -——Stocks—.\ 
1919 


Week ended— 1920 1920 1919 
21 $5,554 111,574 74,499 


5,287 2,103 119,130 83,287 
5,086 2,168 127,006 95,951 

5,643 1,986 134,851 106,732 

4,813 2,185 141,842 120,891 

4,892 1,798 149,252 137,861 

5,133 1,644 153,897 150,446 

5,627 2,527 158,907 161,245 
3,889 2,240 163,476 175,101 

3,606 2,386 169,176 189,807 

3,014 174,066 203,038 

8,178 178,171 212,062 

6,664 2,889 182,625 219,306 
4,961 3,840 188,696 225,833 
4,183 6,171 195,718 233,403 
8,887 6,842 202,330 242,729 
6,421 8,371 210,938 245,683 
5,671 6,267 217,148 247,159 
8,217 8,788 225,642 249,256 
8,556 7,007 234,191 261,164 
8,364 4,937 243,463 253,454 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

9,603 _ 7,289 261,069 254,050 
10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 


16,124 261,892 256,619 
268,621 257,234 
15,516 274,412 253,922 
13,311 283,841 271,455 
14,349 288,432 291,059 
13,673 293,406 
15,597 293,993 287,851 
20,360 288,604 271,573 
27,884 288,604 271,373 
26,535 288,320 262,905 


30,093 164,271 125,92 
86,564 140,273 109,715 
42,662 108,330 89,°17 
80,638 64,°44 
53,824 43,:98 
40,961 28,°32 
9,862 $37,063 17,731 

*Fiscal years beginning July 1. fTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to May 21, 758,642,000 bus, 
against 718,224,000 a year ago. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to May 21) 





1919-20 %1918-i9 
Wheat, bus ......... 100,126,000 157,990,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 19,206,000 24,648,090 


Totals as wheat, bus. 186,554,000 268,908,100 
*Includes relief and A, BH. F. shipments. 
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Trading in spring wheat flour is largely 
confined to the domestic markets. Mills 
are doing a fair local business in Ontario 
and the eastern provinces, the flour thus 
sold being for immediate use. No one 
is now buying against future . needs. 
While present conditions exist there is no 
incentive to do so, and moreover mills 
will not take the risk arising out of the 
fact that government regulations do not 
afford any protection against a rise in 
the price of wheat where forward sales 
are concerned, The standard price for 
regulation springs is $14.75 bbl, net cash, 
juie, delivered Ontario points. 

Ontario winters remain in small sup- 
ply, but, as demand is not so keen, prices 
are somewhat easier. Brokers are offer- 
ing $12.75@13 bbl for ordinary run of 
soft winter flour, in second-hand jute 
bags, f.o.b. Toronto. 

With regard to exporting business it 
may be said that, while no new orders 
have been placed by the Wheat Board for 
spring wheat flour, it is generally be- 
lieved that a substantial allotment is 
pending. The board is understood to 
have made sales that will involve pur- 
chases and offers outstanding will in- 
crease the amount to be bought to fairly 
large proportions. Some mills are doing 
a fair amount of private business in mar- 
kets that are open to such trading. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for feed is smaller, but, as 
supplies are still inadequate, prices hold 
firmly at former figures. The official 
mill price for bran for shipment is $54 
per ton, in bags, and for shorts $61, in 
mixed or straight car lots. As retail 
prices are considerably above these fig- 
ures mills are selling as much as they 
can in a retail way at their own doors. 


WHEAT 


Manitobas are in good supply at Bay 
ports at $3.21% bu, cif. for No. 1 
northern. No. 1 red or white Ontario 
winter wheat is officially quoted at $2.98 
bu, in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are selling more or less 
freely in Ontario at prices based on 
Winnipeg and Chicago fluctuations. Quo- 
tations: No, 3 white Ontario oats, $1.10 
bu, point of shipment; malting barley, 
$1.387@1.89; rye, $2.20@2.25; buckwheat, 
$1.75@1.80; peas, $8; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.27%,—in store, Fort 
William; No. 2 yellow corn, prompt, 
$2.40, track, Toronto. 


OATMEAL 


Some mills report a fair demand for 
roiled oats and oatmeal at steady prices, 
While others are finding business dull. 
Best brands of rolled oats are worth 
$5.50 bag of 90 lbs, in jute; oatmeal, in 
95-\b bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oni hulls have gone up $2 ton and are 
how worth $45 ton, Montreal freights. 


OILMEAL 


linseed oilmeal is scarce and prices 
ave advanced $2 ton here. Today’s 
quotation for any available is $77 ton for 
- . and $75 ton for cake, f.o.b. Mon- 
real, 


NOTES 


\ deputation of Ontario millers in- 
terviewed the Canadian Wheat Board, 
on May 28, to ask that the allowance to 
Oniario mills for grinding soft winter 
wheat be put upon the same level as that 


for grinding western spring wheat. It 
was claimed that the present discrimina- 
tion against winter wheat grinding causes 
a clear loss to the mills on flour made for 
the Board. 

The Hortop Milling Co., flour and feed 
dealers, Toronto, suffered a fire loss of 
$21,000 on Thursday, June 3. Spon- 
taneous combustion is given as the cause. 
The fire originated in a room where the 
manufacture of cattle feed is carried on. 
A quantity of baled hay was burned to- 
gether with other goods. The damage to 
the building is placed at $6,000 and to 
the contents at $15,000. 

An official of the Canadian government 
reports from Brazil that possibilities for 
the extension of Canadian flour trade to 
that country exist. The northern part of 
the republic offers a favorable field and 
the rate of exchange is such as to over- 
come some of the handicaps that ordinar- 
ily prevent sales. Brazil has a popula- 
tion of 25,000,000, and the consumption 
of flour is constantly increasing. About 
one-half of the total requirements is im- 
ported. Canadian flour, where known, is 
popular. Canadian government steamers 
operate direct to Brazil from Montreal 
and Halifax and Canadian banks have 
branches there. 

Thomas Wilson, proprietor of Wilson 
& Dunlop, flour importers, Leith, Scot- 
land, is spending a fortnight in Toronto 
visiting his old partner, William Dun- 
lop, who is now engaged in the flour 
trade, at Toronto, as manager of the 
Canadian Cereal and Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Mr. Wilson has been in America 
since early March. In the interval he 
has visited a sister in California, has 
called upon a lot of old friends in the 
United States and Canadian milling 
trade and has travelled over most of the 
settled parts of this continent. He leaves 
for home on the steamship La France, 
sailing from Quebec on June 16. Mr. 
Wilson is in excellent health and has had 
a most enjoyable vacation. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 5.—There is 
nothing new in the export flour situation. 
Inquiry for spring wheat flour from the 
United Kingdom, the Continent and other 
importing countries is fair, but the vol- 
ume of new business is small as _ the 
Wheat Board has disposed of its stock 
here and is not in the market for more. 

Local and country demand for flour 
is fair and the market in this respect is 
moderately active and firm. Supplies are 
ample and prices unchanged at $14.85 
bbl, in jute, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
fair and the market in this respect is 
moderately active and firm. Supplies are 
ample and prices unchanged at $14.85 
bbl, in jute, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
steady and a moderate amount of busi- 
ness is passing at $13 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track, while sales of 
broken lots were made at $14.40@14.50 
bbl, in new cotton bags, and at $14@ 
14.10, in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour is firm with a moder- 
ate amount of business for shipment at 
$12.20@12.30 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

Demand for rye flour is improving and 
quite a few fe of broken lots were 
made this week at $12.30 bbl, in jute, 
delivered. 

Millfeed is unchanged, supplies —s 
very scarce and prices firmly maintained. 
Demand is not so urgent owing to the 
fact that pasture is available. Car lots 
of bran are quoted at $54.25 and shorts 
at $61.25 ton, including bags, ex-track, 
less 25¢ ton for spot cash. Broken lots 
of bran with orders for flour have sold 


at $65 and shorts without flour at $68@ 
70 ton, delivered. 

The market for rolled oats is quiet. 
Prices are firm with some millers ask- 
ing $6.10 bag of 90 lbs, in cotton, and 
$6, in jute, while others report sales of 
small lots at $5.60, cotton, and at $5.50, 
jute, delivered. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The ocean grain freight market is firm 
with an upward tendency. Engagements 
of heavy grain to Leith for June ship- 
ment were made this week at 45c per 
100 lbs while for September-October as 
high as 70c was paid. There is a good 
inquiry for room to the Continent, but 
nothing is offering outside of Antwerp 
which has been let for July-August at 
70c per 100 lbs. The only business of 
importance to the United Kingdom was 
15 loads of oats to Hull for June-July 
shipment at 55c per 100 Ibs. Rates to 
all other ports are quoted at 50c@55c 
per 100 lbs for heavy grain for July- 
August, 

NOTES 


M. Oberman, flour merchant, New 
York, was here for a few days this week 
and called on all the leading spring 
wheat millers to obtain their views on 
the prospects for business for the next 
crop. 

The fact that the canal system of Mon- 
treal was 12 days later opening this year 
than in 1919 curtailed the arrivals of 
grain for the month ending May 31, 
1920. The total of grain in that month 
was 3,642,023 bus, as against 4,382,498 
bus for the same month in 1919, a de- 
crease of 740,475 bus. The bulk of these 
shipments were wheat and barley. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiyyirre, Man., June 5.—Another 
dull week for those in the flour trade has 
dragged to an end. There is very little 
demand for flour here. Standard brands 
of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms are 
as follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $14.30 


Manitoba points .....csceceeseeeeecs 14.30 
Saskatchewan points .........ssee00% 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... oer 

4.70 


Prince Rupert ....cccscccccceseccese 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98’s, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
this week totaled 798 cars. Following are 
the prices being advanced to farmers by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 
same grades, in same position, per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
No. 1 northern ........+.. $2.15 $3.15 
No. 2 northern ........+.++:. 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northerm ........+++- 2.08 3.08 
No, 4 wheat ......eceeeees 2.02 3.02 
No. 4 special ......-+++++% 2.02 3.02 
No. 5 special ......++++++5 1.91 2.91 
No. 6 special .....-+++++++ 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made = 
lic. The difference between these buy- 
ing and selling prices represents carry- 
ing and administration charges, and 
profits to be divided among farmers at 
close of crop year. 


RYE FLOUR 


The market for rye flour is quiet. 
Prices remain unchanged since last week. 
Today’s quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 





93-lb bags; straight grades, $12.50; dark, 
$10.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in the millfeed sit- 
uation. Very little business is being done. 
Following are the maximum prices fixed 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, in mixed 
or straight car lots, delivered: Manito- 
ba, bran $48 ton, shorts $55; Saskatche- 
wan, bran $48, shorts $55; Alberta, Ed- 
monton and points east, bran $47, shorts 
$54; Alberta, points west of Edmonton, 
bran $46, shorts $53; British Columbia, 
Revelstoke territory, bran $49, shorts 
$56; British Columbia, coast territory, 
bran $50, shorts $57. 


OATMEAL 


There is little or no demand for oat- 
meal. Prices remain at former figures. 
Standard brands of rolled oats, in 80- 
Ib bags, delivered to the trade, are quoted 
at $5.30 in Manitoba, $5.40 in Saskatche- 
wan and $5.50 in Alberta. Oatmeal, me- 
dium, standard or fine cut, in 98-Ib bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats, 


LINSEED MEAL 

Today’s quotations: fine ground meal, 
$85 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg; cake, 
in bulk, $81. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Quotations for oats and barley are 
several cents higher than last week, while 
rye is 14c lower. The cash markets have 
been inactive all week. Friday’s quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
$1.277% bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, $1.8714; No. Canadian western rye, 
$2.26,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

NOTES 

Winnipeg markets were closed on June 
3, the King’s birthday. The Exchange 
was almost deserted, many members tak- 
ing advantage of the holiday to inspect 
crops in the neighboring districts. 

A. Kelly, president of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned 
from Edmonton this week. Some time 
ago several elevators belonging to his 
company were burned. New buildings 
have just been completed, and Mr. 
Kelly made the trip to Edmonton to in- 
spect them. 

M. Liston. 





Honkong’s Food Imports 

While a considerable share of the im- 
ports of food into Hongkong is re-ex- 
ported in one form or another, a greater 
share of such imports remains in the col- 
ony than of any other class of goods. 
The total imports into the colony of arti- 
cles classed as food products in 1919 
were valued at $87,747,095, compared 
with $94,221,728 in 1918. These imports 
included imports of flour to the value of 
$7,806,682, compared with $6,178,791 in 
1918; grains, chiefly rice, to the value of 
$56,547,779, compared to $61,855,080 in 
1918; beans to the value of $3,240,266, 
compared with $2,942,592 in 1918; fish 
and fishery products to the value of $7,- 
983,536, compared with $9,343,559 last 
year; vegetables, $686,408, compared with 
$426,218; and miscellaneous foodstuffs 
and provisions, $10,225,441, compared 
with $12,911,668. 


Chile—Crop Yields 
The Anuario de Estadistico de la Re- 
publica de Chile gives the following fig- 
ures for the yield per acre of the prin- 
cipal crops, in busheis: 





1918 1917 1916 1915 
Soft wheat .... 17.4 17.2 16.9 17.6 
Hard wheat .. 22.8 25.3 24.5 19.2 
Rae ee 21.2 14.8 17.2 17.7 
Barley ...c.vsee 33.9 38.7 35.9 37.1 
GOW i ceeccudes 39.9 44.1 39.6 46.8 
COER oc evsescee 22.1 27.4 23.7 23.1 
Potatoes ...... 118.8 129.1 147.2 121.6 
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DALMATIA’S WATER PROOF WHEAT CROP 
| By F. S. Dean 


One of nature’s wonderful. adjustments 
to unusual conditions is instanced in the 
case of a variety of wheat grown in the 
coast countries of Dalmatia, where spring 
floods, for centuries, have been of. yearly 
occurrence. 

These are occasioned by melting of the 

snows on the Dinaric Alps, and the swell- 
ing by the heavy spring rains of the 
rivers emptying into the Adriatic. All 
the Dalmatian coast line, from Zara to 
.Spalato, is frequently from 12 to 15 
feet under water for weeks at a time 
at this season, only the church spires 
and gable ends of the tallest barns ap- 
pearing above the waters to mark the 
site of villages and farms. But for the 
fact that the houses are of ‘stone, with 
stout foundations, the property damage 
would be. enormous; as it is, they 
staunchly withstand the annual inunda- 
tions, while the habit of wintering the 
cattle in the foothills of the Dinaric Alps 
preserves the live stock. - 

But the most remarkable exception of 
all to the general rule of ruin and prop- 
erty loss, in such cases, is the fact that 
the winter wheat suffers no deteriora- 
tion whatever from the encroachment of 
Neptune. The Adriatic Sea is brackish, 
rather than salt, and when it recedes the 
wheat is found none the worse for its 
long immersion, 

New thatches for their homes and farm 
buildings are usually the extent of the 
repairs necessary after the waters sub- 
side. These are made from straw, grown 
in the lowlands, and piled in monumental 
stacks along the edges of the meadows. 
In times past it has been difficult to 
salvage this straw, which has floated un- 
hindered out to sea. But this year the 
mobilizing of help for the small landown- 
ers, by the American Red Cross, has 
saved much of it, and ameliorated the 
disastrous after-effects of the inundation. 

It is a well-founded tradition that a 
season of famine follows a season of 
flood. The reason is obvious. Weakened 
by exposure and hardships, the human 
system readily succumbs to disease, and 
the consequent loss of laborers to put in 
the spring crops is felt in scanty harvests 
the succeeding autumn. 

Such was the former condition that ob- 
tained in Dalmatia. The peasants, seek- 
ing high, dry land, were cut off from 
normal supplies of food, and insufficient- 
ly clad. Epidemics raged, and it was 
with difficulty that sufficient crops could 
be sown, after the waters subsided, to 
provide for a tithe of the population. 

But thanks to the enterprise of the 
American Red Cross, the people have 


been tided over this difficult period by 
the age of ample supplies of provi- 
sions. urthermore, the: little tugboat, 
which nosed its way over the treacherous 
flooded plains past sunken dangers un- 
charted on any map, brought the unfail- 
ing message, “Pack up such of your per- 
sonal belongings as you have saved, and 
on our return trip we will take you safely 
to Spalato.” Then the pilot would direct 
the Red Cross men in the work of lasso- 
ing a stack of straw, some 20 feet high, 
drifting past, and tow it safely to shore, 
to be “anchored” by the grateful farm- 
ers for the little Red Cross relief boat, 
which was formerly the harbor tug, Ra- 
gusa. But in the Dalmatian dialect 
“archiet” means “Noah’s Ark,” and this 
seems, to the agricultural folk who have 
found it indeed a true ark of safety, a 
more appropriate cognomen than the 
prosaic name of an Adriatic seaport. 


HIGH PRICE OF MILLFEED 


A. P. Husband, Secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, Explains Situation 
to Farmers and Dairymen 


Cuicaco, Itt, June 4.—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, late this week issued a bul- 
letin to about 50 of the leading. farm 
and dairy papers of the country, setting 
forth present conditions in the milling 
business and explaining why millfeed is 
high. Editors lope been asked to re- 
produce his article, which is as follows: 

“On. May 29, 1920, wheat millfeeds 
were quoted, basis Chicago, carload lots, 
packell in 100-lb sacks, as follows, per 
ton: 

Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard 


shorts) \ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 





$55.00@56.00 
55.25 @55.75 
55.00 @56.00 


n 

61.00 @62.00 
62.00 @ 63.00 
69.00 @70.00 
- “The price of wheat millfeeds is reg- 
ulated by supply and demand; if the 
supply were more nearly equal to the 
demand, the prices would be lower. The 
supply of wheat millfeeds can be ma- 
terially increased by the adoption of a 
national policy favoring the exportation 
of fiour instead of wheat, retaining in 
the United States the millfeed resulting 
from such increased operation of the 
flour mills. 

“Few farmers appreciate what a loss 
is entailed to the farming community by 
allowing wheat to be exported. Based 
on the report of the United States Grain 
Corporation for the crop year ending 


June 30, 1919 (the latest authentic fig- 
ures available), the wheat millfeed pro- 
— of the mills of the United States 
or tc ear was 4,383,000 tons. 
Of this Prue 4 1,032,340 tons resulted 
from grinding flour that was exported. 

“If all the wheat that was exported 
during that crop year had been ground 
into flour by American mills, there 
would have remained in this country 
1,451,360 tons more feed than the figures 
given above. 

“These calculations are based upon an 
estimated production of 71 pounds of 
millfeed from each barrel of flour man- 
ufactured; this basis was correct dur- 
ing the period that flour mills were oper- 
ating under vernment regulations, 
which forced mills to a high percentage 
of flour extraction; at present the 
amount of feed resulting from the man- 
ufacture of a barrel of flour is between 
75 and 80 lbs, depending upon the char- 
acter of the wheat being ground. The 
above figures may therefore be accepted 
as conservative. 

“In round figures, millfeed consti- 
tutes one-third of the product of wheat- 
flour milling. In other words, in every 
car of wheat containing 60,000 lbs that 
is exported, 20,000 lbs of valuable wheat 
millfeeds is lost to the farmers of the 
United States. 

“At present, export flour trade is 
practically at a standstill, while wheat 
is being exported as rapidly as = 
can be secured to load it. This is largely 
the result of the policy adopted by the 
United. States Shipping Board, which 
has, for several months, indicated a rate 
for ocean transportation on flour 25c 
per 100 lbs higher than the rate on 
wheat. In doing so, the Shipping Board 
is endorsing the action of the British 
Admiralty, which established the rate 
in order to discourage importation of 
flour and to encourage the constant 
operation of British flour mills; one of 
the principal factors in adopting this 
policy is the securing to British farmers 
of the desirable wheat millfeeds resulting 
from the milling of wheat in British 
mills. The resulting situation is that a 
branch of the United States vern- 
ment, the Shipping Board, is lending its 
influence to the support of a policy 
which deprives American mills of the 
rightful privilege of grinding the wheat 
and exporting the flour, and at the same 
time deprives the farmers and dairymen 
of the United States each month of 
thousands of tons of much-needed mill- 
feed, and the effect of larger supplies 
of millfeed as a factor in establishing 
the prices of all other feedingstuffs. 

“Farmers, dairymen and feeders can 
do much to increase the supply of wheat 
millfeeds by writing to their congress- 
men and senators, requesting them to 
use their influence with the United 
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States Ship ing Board to establish equal 
rates on flour and wheat: for ocean 
transportation, and thus use the fleet 
built by American taxation to encourage 
increased operation of flour mills with 
resulting increased supplies of mill feed, 
much needed at this time.” 
C. H. Cmattey. 


THE BRUTAL MILL OWNERS 


Workers’ Journal, Official Organization o; 
Cincinnati Union, Declares Millers More 
Ruthless Than Other Labor Exploiter, 


The last issue of the Workers’ Jcur- 
nal, official organ of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal | 
and Soft Drink’ Workers of Amer ca, 
contains the following, under the cap- 
tion, “The organizing of the millwork- 
ers needs the assistance of all traces- 
unionists” : 

“Although the start made last year in 
———s the millworkers was very 
g and most promising, the rapid 
growth we hoped for and expected (id 
not materialize. However, the fact that 
we are making but slow progress, es- 
pecially. of late, can be ascribed to some 
weighty causes. 

“The main reasons are: First, the ex- 
tremely hostile attitude which the mill 
owners as a whole assume toward the 
organization of their employees. A mere 
attempt at organization renders the 
workers liable to lose their jobs. ‘ihe 
employers, without any consideration and 
in the most brutal. manner, discharge es- 
pecially such workers as are active in 
forming an organization among them- 
selves, even if they are thoroughly con- 
petent as workmen and have worked at 
the same place for years and performed 
their duties to the complete satisfaction 
of their employers. Such brutal pro- 
ceedings have intimidated many, so that 
they dare not join the organization. 

“In the second place, there are siill 
many among the millworkers who don't 
realize the necessity of organization nor 
grasp the benefits that can be secured 
through it. 

“In the third place, the millworkers, 
as well as other non-organized indus- 
trial workers, are not receiving the moral 
support of the trade-unionists to the 
extent that they should and which is ab- 
solutely necessary for their success. 

“As regards the hostile attitude of the 
mill owners toward the trade-union move- 
ment we are, of course, not surprised 
and find it quite natural. Employers, 
as a rule, are not favorably inclined 
toward the trade-ynion movement, and 
the mill owners are no exception what- 
ever, only ry! are perhaps a little more 
ruthless and brutal in their proceedings 
than other exploiters. It is therefore 
necessary for the millworkers to show 
their teeth occasionally to these brutal 
exploiters, and not cringe before them 
or be intimidated by them, even if that 
course does require a sacrifice now and 
then.. The millworkers themselves must 
learn, also, that the organization is a 
necessity for them if they wish to im- 
prove their condition. 

“To instruct the unorganized workers 
along these lines and make them under- 
stand the value of organization is, in the 
first place, the duty of the agitators 
and organizers in the labor movement. 
But they are not the only ones. Evry 
trade-unionist must do his share to e:lu- 
cate and enlighten the unorganized men 
and women workers regarding the «d- 
vantages of organization. 

“The central labor bodies everywhere 
should take a greater interest in the un- 
organized workers and should mak 4 
more. determined effort to bring about 
their organization. In this connection 
the Union label is still a wer ful 
weapon to promote the work of org.ni- 
zation and to assist the unions. If the 
organized workers would pay more at- 
tention to the label, would give pre‘er- 
ence to goods bearing the label and <all 
for union-labeled s when making 
purchases, the work of organizing would 
go forward much more rapidly. 

“Now, since the organized millwork- 
ers also have.a label, the organized 
workers as a whole can give the mill- 
workers their moral support by asking 
for the label when purchasing flour, »nd 
by bringing pressure to bear on the bak- 
ery proprietors where they buy their 
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bread and other bakery goods, that they 
also buy union-label flour whenever pos- 
sible. 

“The following mills are unionized and 
are entitled to the use of the union la- 
bel: 

Fermers’ Union Milling Co., Milliken, Cal. 

White Dove Flour Mill, New Athens, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 

North Dakota Mill & Blevator Associa- 


tion, Drake, N. D. 
Grand Rapids Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 


MSustavus Milling Co,, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Richard Milling Co., Belleville, Ill. 

“The International’ Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers herewith appeals to all the or- 
ganized workers of America for their 
moral support in our organization work, 
and particularly requests their assistance 
in building up and strengthening our 
young unions of millworkers.” 


COMMUNITY MILLERS MEET 


Hold Third Annual Convention at Cincinnati 
—Proposed Federal Grain Storage Act 
Is Discussed 


Totepo, Onto, June 5.—The third an- 
nual convention and milling machinery 
exhibit of the Community Millers’ As- 
sociation of America was held at Music 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1-4, with a 
satisfactory attendance, over 1,300 regis- 
tering. 

Race on Wednesday, the meetings 
were confined to the forenoons, with the 
afternoons devoted to exhibits or enter- 
tainment features. On Wednesday, the 
programme provided an all-day session. 
The meetings were presided over by C. 
W. Bransford, president of the associa- 





tion. An address by Governor James 
Cox, of Ohio, was the feature of the 
opening session, 

On Wednesday, June 2, the pro- 


gramme included the annual report of 
Secretary E. H. Sherwood; an address 
on a Quality and Yield,” 
by €. A. Weaver, Minneapolis, Minn; 
“How to Know Your Flour,” by George 
L. Teller, Columbus Laboratories, Chi- 
cago; “Presentation of the American 
Mills Corporation Plan,” by R. D. Col- 
lins, Windom, Minn; “American Prob- 
lems,” by M. R. Myers, editor American 
Co-operative Publications, Chicago; 
“Unfair Trade Practices,” by: William 
B. Colver, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C; “Self-rising 
Flour,” by R. E, Lewis, Chicago. 

On Thursday and Friday, when ses- 
sions were held in the morning only, the 
programme included addresses by A. B. 
Hess, ‘Chambersburg, Pa. on “Com- 
munity Team Work”; by Captain Hugh 
Garvin, Cincinnati, on “Rolls and Roll 
Corrugations”; by L. Freeman Little, 
Owensboro, Ky., on “Practical and Prof- 
itable Side Lines”; by O. C. Trask, De- 
troit, Mich, general manager United 
Brotherhood of Railway Switchmen, on 
“What Organization Did for Us.” 


AMERICAN MILLS CORPORATION 


Considerable attention was given to 
the report of the committee on the for- 
mation of the proposed American Mills 
Corporation. This is to be a company 
acting as the selling agent of surplus 
production of mills Gelonghig to the as- 
sociation, or others. Present plans are 
somewhat tentative and are subject to 
change as the project. develops. 

It is now proposed to incorporate with 
a capitalization of $250,000, and not to 
begin operations until $125,000 has been 
subscribed and paid in. Shares will be 
of “50 par value, subscriptions to be as- 
sessed at the rate of $2 per bbl of -ca- 
pacity, with a minimum subscription of 
four shares, costing $200, for mills of 
100 bbls or less. As the Community 
Millers’ Association is limited in mem- 
bership to mills of 300 bbls and under, 
the maximum subscription to the com- 
pany would be $600. 

‘t is proposed to establish a blending 
plant at Chicago at the outset, and later, 
as the business warrants, other blending 
plents at the important gateways to the 
larze distributing and consuming mar- 
kets. In connection with its blending 
plant, the company will undertake to 
render laboratory service for members, 
an’ will publish a daily news letter. 

Flour will be bought on the basis of 
analysis of samples, and it is expected 
this will result in the improvement of 
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From Zara to Spalato the Dalmatian Coast Is Frequently 12 to 15 Feet Under Water for Weeks in the Springtime 


grades. By advertising, the company 
hopes to make its brands as well known 
as those of the largest mills of the coun- 
try. Secretary Sherwood said that: an 
indication of the market for the flour 
was evidenced by an offer by one con- 
cern to take 3,000,000 bbls yearly. At 
present, the state of Indiana leads all 
other states in subscriptions, having un- 
derwritten 262 shares of stock. 


FEDERAL GRAIN STORAGE BILL 


L, Freeman Little reported on the 
status of the federal grain storage act, 
recently introduced by Senator Capper, 
of Kansas, in the Senate. This bill has 
been virtually revamped and rewritten 
so it is no longer in anything like its 
original form. On account of other more 

ressing and important legislation, Mr. 
Pittle said that it would not get consid- 
eration until the next session of Con- 
gress. Meantime, it is proposed to in- 
terest milling and farmers’ organizations 
in the bill, with the view to securing its 
passage. 

EXHIBITS 

The exhibits were in two separate 
halls, which was somewhat unfortunate 
and unsatisfactory to the exhibitors, who 
were as follows: 

Adams Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Al- 
sop Process Co., St. Louis, Mo., bleach- 
ers; Anglo-American Mill Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky; Bates Valve Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, wire ties; Bauer Bros., Springfield, 
Ohio, attrition mills; Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, Mo; Buckley Bros., Louis- 


ville, Ky., disintegrators; Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Conti- 
nental Chemical Co., Vincennes, Ind., 
phosphates; J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, laboratory equipment; Detroit Au- 
tomatic Scale Co., Detroit, Mich; Dickel- 
man Mfg. Co., Forest, Ohio, metal stor- 
age bins; Diagraph Stencil Co, St. 
Louis, Mo., stenciling machines; Ess- 
mueller Mill Furniture Co., St. Louis, 
Mo; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
scales, engines, trucks; Fulton Bag Co., 
Atlanta, Ga; Globe Machinery & Supply 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, grain dumps; 
Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass., 
belting; Gruendler Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo., grinders; 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, mill furnish- 
ings; Hehle Malt Milling System Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, cleaning and _ scouring 
machines; Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, friction clutches and collar oil 
bearings; S. Howes Co,, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., cleaners, scourers, etc; Huntley 
Mfg. Co. grain ay og machinery ; 
Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill, 
sténciling machines and supplies; Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, auto 
trucks; International Mfg. Co., Crest- 
line, Ohio, grain cleaning machinery; In- 
vincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., grain cleaning machinery; Link- 
hart Mfg. Co. North Vernon, Ind., 
cracked corn separator and _ grader; 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., belting; Market Place Pub, Co, 
Chicago, National Miller; Thomas Mc- 
Feeley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., middlings 


mills; Missouri Belting Co., St. Louis, 
Mo; Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, American Miller; Muncie Oil En- 
gine Co., Muncie, Ind; Mutual Truck 
Co., Sullivan, Ind., auto trucks; New 
Williams Mill Co., North Wilkesboro, 
N.-C., corn mills; Ohio Howe Scale Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. L. Owen Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., grain cleaning machin- 
ery; Power Mfg. Co,. Marion, Ohio, oil 
engines; Raymond Bag Co.,. Middle- 
town, Ohio; Richardson Scale Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., automatic dump scale; Rich- 
ardson Grain Separator Co., ene 
lis, Minn., grain cleaners; Sano Mill Mfg 
Co., Belleville, Ill; J. W. Savage Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. mill furnishings; 
Orville Simpson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mill furnishings; Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa., mill builders; S. K. F. In- 
dustries, Inc. N. Y., ball bearings; 
Thomas & Armstrong Co. London, 
Ohio, steel corn cribs; F. A. Thompson 
& Co. Detroit, Mich. fumigators; 
Twentieth Century Mill Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, Ill; United Electric Co., Canton, 
Ohio, suction cleaners; United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., grain exhibits; Victor Chemi- 
cal’ Co., Chicago, self-rising flour ma- 
terials; J. S. Walker & Co., Louisville, 
Ky., bags; Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo., grinders; 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., middlings 
mills; H. Zering Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, hand trucks, trailers, etc. 
W. H. Wicern. 
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A PAUSE 


The favorable outlook for the spring 
wheat crop. in the Northwest has 
changed the complexion of things, and 
has put at least a temporary check on 
the bullish propensity which regards ex- 
tremely high wheat prices as assured 
for the coming crop. But a short time 
ago, owing to unfavorable seed and 
weather conditions, it seemed that the 
Northwest would do all that might rea- 
sonably be expected of it, if it grew a 
crop of 200,000,000 bus. 

Although there is a long way to go 
until harvest, the Northwest has given 
signs of making a rather remarkable and 
unexpected recovery. A_ private esti- 
mate, usually regarded as conservative, 
of the acreage and condition of the 
spring wheat crop, places the acreage 
at 19,765,000, against 22,858,000 last 
year, or 3,093,000 less; condition 92.9, 
and indicated crop 282,000,000 bus. 

There is no question of the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the last 
month in the winter wheat crop outlook. 
From a possibility of a total crop below 
700,000,000 bus, there is a change now to 
a distinct possibility of a total crop in 
excess of 800,000,000 bus, which, with 
the carry-over, will give a total supply 
equal to last year. 

The effect of this crop on prices 
hinges on transportation conditions, and 


the full effect will probably not be felt . 


until the spring wheat crop is harvested. 
However badly foreign countries may 
need our wheat, there is room to doubt 
whether the exportable surplus crop and 
carry-over could be cleared at our ports. 
Its effect upon domestic prices likewise 
turns on how freely it moves and is 
available. Reports from the Canadian 
Northwest have been equally favorable. 

Owing to the above causes a situation 
has been shaping itself in the last week 
or ten days which leads the trade to be 
somewhat less confident in the mainte- 
nance of present high prices. It is felt 
that the situation is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to influences that may appear from 
time to time, and which may cause wide 
fluctuations. | Consequently, the entire 
trade from the country elevator opera- 
tor to the jobber and retailer of flour, 
is disposed to be conservative. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The milling situation at Toledo is un- 
changed. The output was small again 
this week because the mills were unable 
to get cars. None of the solid trains 
of empties that have been moving west- 
ward have left any of their equipment 
here. It seems that conditions at To- 
ledo have not been fully appreciated, 
but relief is promised for next week. 

Mills are hopelessly behind in their 
shipments of both flour and feed. In 
some cases shipments are fully four 
months overdue, and stuff which should 
have gone forward last December and 
January still remains unshipped. Natu- 
rally, but for the fact that these book- 
ings are at materially lower prices than 
have since prevailed, they would have 
been cancelled long ago. 

So far as new business is concerned, 
millers are not disposed to make any 
sales except for immediate shipment and 
unless they have the wheat. In many 
cases they are so far behind on ship- 
ments already booked that they cannot 
take on additional business. Buyers are 


likewise indisposed to make purchases at 
present levels unless they absolutely re- 
quire the flour. 


The car situation has been so bad at 
Toledo for so long that it begins to look 
as if some of the mills would not be able 
to grind out all of their old-crop wheat 
and complete shipment on their present 
bookings before the-new crop arrives. 
This ‘will be unfortunate as it is custo- 
mary to close down the mills for over- 
hauling and repairs two or three weeks 
before the new crop. 

The word liquidation probably ex- 
presses the attitude of the trade at the 
end of the present crop year as well as 
it could be put. Every one is putting 
himself in position to start the new crop 
with a clean slate. 


I. B, ELLER 


L. B. Eller was born at Noblesville, 
Ind., and consequently it was but natural 
that he should learn the flour business 
from the Noblesville Milling Co. He has 
been continuously connected with this 
company for the past eight years, cover- 
ing Ohio, part of West Virginia and part 





of Kentucky, and making two trips a 
year east, calling on the cracker baking 
trade. He has built up a considerable 
business for the company he represents, 
in the territory where he travels. He 
makes his headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. He has made a marked success in 
selling flour, and is highly esteemed both 
by his mill and by the trade on which 
he calls. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TOD WOO wvicviecccaevevic 12,100 25 
THOSE “WEG. 6c ise evi cccnee 7,100 14 
SP TRG) ci cc ck crceecvace 21,900 45% 
Two years ago .........56. 6,200 13 
Three years ago .......... 19,500 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 

ana and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corres- 
ponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet, 


2OROF i i cc ces 12 81,960 27,280 33 
BOROT o occcess 12 81,960 23,890 29 
|) Breer 10 87,360 45,381 52 
p>) ee ere 9 69,360 20,799 26 

*Week ending June 6. tTWeek ending 


May 29. 
NOTES 

W. H. Holaday, flour and feed broker, 
Columbus, Ohio, was in Toledo this week 
and called at this office. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual midsummer meet- 
ing at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, 
Ohio, June 29-July 1. 

Nieman & Nieman, flour and feed 


brokers, Cincinnati, Ohio, have added 
the state of Michigan to. territory they 
are covering for the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas. 

A. C. Smith Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $100,000 
to engage in the flour and feed business. 
The amount of this capitalization was 
wrongly stated last week as $10,000. A. 
C. Smith, formerly engaged in the same 
business at Columbus, will be the active 
principal. 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, says that some re- 
ports show pretty low prices being paid 
to farmers for wheat, and the pursuance 
of this policy will result in farmers’ 
equity elevator companies being formed, 
as has been the case in the past. “Be 
fair to the farmer,” he urges. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Toledo Saturday on his 
way back to the mill from a visit to De- 
troit. George C. Robinson, special rep- 
resentative of the company, was also in 
Toledo, where the company maintains a 
district sales office in charge of J. F. 
Hall. 

The Farmers’ Sugar Co. is the name 
of a new sugar company capitalized at 
$2,500,000 which will build a plant at 
Defiance, Ohio, having a daily capacity 
of 1,000 tons beet sugar. C. H. Allen, 
a former banker at Paulding, Ohio, and 
at one time connected with the Toledo 
Commerce Club, is president of the new 
company. , 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with various branches, 
has declared a dividend of 50 per cent 
on the common stock payable to stock- 
holders of record May 15. The dividend 
will add $500,000 to the outstanding 
common stock, making it $1,500,000. The 
stock has been paying 8 per cent regu- 
larly with extras. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittze, Inp., June 5.—Milling 
business continues dull‘in this city and 
surrounding territory. The price of 
wheat took a jump during the week, and 
the mills are paying $2.90 bu now, with 
the market firm. Holders of. contract 
flour, who purchased heavily some 
months ago, are now letting go their 
stocks, and that makes the direct de- 
mand slow. However, mills are grinding 
in anticipation of a renewed demand 
that will come on soon, they hope. Flour 
is quoted at $13.75@14 for best patent, 
in 98-lb sacks. 

The demand for feed has fallen off 
somewhat, with the pastures giving food 
to cattle, and the price is falling. Ship- 
stuff is sellin} at $64 per ton and bran 
at $58. 

June has been ushered in with con- 
tinuous rains over this territory, and the 
farmers are disheartened over the pros- 
pect. Thousands of acres of bottom 
land, where the bulk of the corn is 
grown, have not yet been cultivated. 


W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroik, Va., June 5.—Little activity 
was noted this week in the flour market, 
due to the fact that the trade appears 
fairly well supplied. Some resales were 
effected at under-market prices, but 
very few new orders were placed with 
the mills. 

Spring wheat mills are holding their 
top patents at $15@15.50, basis 98’s, cot- 
ton, according to the week’s quotations, 
with Kansas hard winters‘ at $14.85@ 
15.75, and winter patents $14.25@15, ac- 
cording to brand. Other quotations ap- 
pear practically the same as last week. 

Millfeed is up about $1 per ton over 
last week, with the market almost en- 
tirely bare of supplies. There is prac- 
tically no feed here, although local buy- 
ers are ready to handle what they can 
get. The car shortage has militated 
against shipments to such an extent that 
local dealers are not inclined to purchase 
for deferred shipments. Spring mid- 
dlings are quoted at $72 per ton, and 
other prices remain approximately un- 
changed, 

NOTES 

Preparations are going forward for 
the convention of. the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
Ocean View,. June 21, 22 and 23. te is 
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expected that 500 delegates, representing 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, will be present. 

Agitation in this city against proposeq 
increases in the price of bread has large. 
ly subsided. Increased costs of flour to 
the bakeries has been shown to render 
the contention of the bakers very just 
and while the local market is being ‘sup- 
plied with 10c bread, the weight has been 
curtailed sufficiently to permit bakers to 
obtain a fair return on their invest. 
ments. 

Josep A. Lesrip, 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 5.—Business 
continued quiet this week in wheat flour 
in this territory. Inquiries were fairly 
numerous, but almost without exception 
they indicated that immediate shipinent 
was desired. Mills were unable to guar- 
antee this, owing to congested railroad 
conditions. Quotations remain near the 
level of last week. 

Conditions in the corn products indus- 
try were similar to those prevailing in 
the wheat flour trade. Practically no 
soliciting of orders has been done and 
what shipments have been possible have 
gone toward filling old bookings. Prices 
are unchanged, 

Expiration of government control thus 
far has had no noticeable effect on 1ill- 
ing. With prices for the grain far alove 
the minimum of $2.20 bu as guaranieced 
during its control, it is not expected that 
the influence of new .conditions will be 
effective until trading again becomes 
general, 

Soft_winter wheat patent flour is quot- 
ed by mills in Indiana for shipment in 
car lots at $13.80@14.30 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis. Hard winter patents are offered 
at $14.25@14.50 bbl and spring patents 
are priced at $14.50@14.70 bbl. In corn 
products grits are offered in car lots at 
$4.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, hominy at 
$4.80, hominy flakes at $5.30, meal at 
$4.70, corn flour at $5 and ceraline at 
$5.15. 

INDIANAPOLIS OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of June 5, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

-, Bo SPPrererTent yi a 89 26 

RMB WEG ce cccccrcessiecds 7,331 32 

BO GO eGocicccedicnvves 13,318 58 

TWO FOGlS OHS ocr cevecvsus 5,024 22 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

“ In Out 

Wheat, BUG weeiccivecsves 7,000 12,000 

GeFM, BGP ccccciwececcese 456,000 127,000 

GUAR. DUD ab aviees veeocces 384,000 176,000 

MPG, DUM cccvcvervecedssce: évecve 4,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week.... 71,940 286,890 137,420 5,210 


Last year..... 113,030 394,940 142,280 6,010 
Two years ago 43,380 810,770 220,450 1,500 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed has slackened, 
but mills are still busy as a rule filling 
old orders. Quotations remain steady, 
with bran offered, when available, at $58 
@60 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $6163 
ton, and middlings at $65@67 ton. 
Hominy feed is priced at $70 ton, bulk, 
and $74 ton, sacked. The market in both 
wheat and corn feeds is regarded as 
somewhat firmer than recently, due to 
recovery in the prices of grain after 
slumps. 

NOTES 


The New Sanitary Cake Co., Indian- 
apolis, has filed a preliminary certificate 
of dissolution as a corporation. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, and John 
A. Reis, sales-manager of the concern, 
were in Louisville on business this week. 

The Fowlerton (Ind.) Elevator and 
Feed Co., operating a grain elevator, has 
incorporated with $35,000 capital siock. 
John W. Himelick, Simon B. Leach and 
Levi P. Simons are directors. 

W. E. Tharp, of the United Siates 
Department of Agriculture, has arrived 
in Warsaw to begin a soil survey of 
Kosciusko County. Together with two 
assistants from Purdue University ai La 
Fayette, he will study soils with a view 
to determining what grain and other 
crops may be grown best. The experts 
will report to the department the results 
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their inquiry, which is to be extended. 
© och County is the first in the 
north central states to be selected for 
such work. 

About 300 men from many parts of 
the United States and Canada attended 
a three-day convention in Indianapolis 
this week of dealers representing Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, a part 
of whose product is — machinery. 
The meeting, which opened Tuesday, was 
held in the assembly room of the plant. 
Among the speakers on the programme 
were W. C. Marmon, F. E. Moskovics, 
K. R. Spencer, L. H. O'Dea, C. F. Ket- 
terling and Elmer W. Stout. A banquet 
at the Claypool Hotel was held in con- 
nection with the gathering. 

McCoy & Garten, Indianapolis, whole- 
sale and retail dealers in — feed and 
seeds, have announced that a modern 
concrete and steel warehouse is to be 
erected at 221, 223 and 225 West South 
Strect, between Capitol and Senate av- 
enues. The firm states, however, that it 
will not remove from its present head- 
quarters at 518 South Senate Avenue, 
and that the warehouse project is an 
investment. The new structure is to cost 
approximately $300,000 and is to be six 
stories high with basement. It is hoped 
to have it completed by Dec. 1. ~ 

Epwarp H. ZiecNner. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., June 5.—With 
greater strength in cash wheat, there has 
been slight improvement this week in de- 
mand for flour, but no disposition is be- 
ing shown to anticipate needs. Pur- 
chases are confined almost entirely to 
carload lots for quick shipment. This 
demand is chiefly for the established 
brands. According to reports, the senti- 
ment among buyers is to pursue a hand- 
to-mouth policy, even after the new-crop 
flour becomes available, unless there is 
a substantial reduction in present prices. 
While the public has been led to believe 
that high prices will prevail at least 
another year, jobbers are inclined to 
proceed cautiously. Actual sales of mills 
in the Southeast are less than 20 per 
cent of capacity, with no improvement 
in sight until next month. 

There is a wide range in flour prices, 
sales being made in some instances with- 
out reference to the current market for 
wheat. Prices are substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $14.75@15.25; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $14@14.25; straight patent, 
$13.50@13.90; first clear, $10.50@I11. 

Demand continues quiet for Minnesota 
and Kansas flours. Quotations: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $15.35@15.60; hard winter 
wheat patent, $14.35@14.60. 

The output of millfeed is limited, with 
fair demand for available supplies. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $56@ 
57; standard middlings or shorts, $62 
@63. 

WEEKLY OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week <.evcee 176,520 70,158 39.7 
Last week ....e.6- 169,920 66,528 39.1 
Year age. Scdi'eesae 196,290 81,769 41.6 
Two years ago ... 179,220 83,279 18.5 
Three years ago... 159,000 65,460 41.0 
STOCKS 


Stecks at Nashville, with comparison, 
* eported through the Grain Ex- 
chan .e; 


June 5 May 29 


Fiour, DDB ks isvek scenes 23,300 26,100 
Whe.i, big sPedspebuccs 74,500 93,000 
Corr, bus! cdvse see op see 45,000 49,200 
Oats, bus... eapesepe dus 80,000 59,900 


CORN MEAL TRADE 
S'\cht improvement was reported in 
sale. of corn meal this week. Mills, 
witli capacity of 84,000 bus, had an out- 
put of 24,818 bus, or 29.6 per cent of 
cap city, compared with 24.8 per cent 
last veek and 8 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, sacked, 
er 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
40@4.50, 
NOTES 
teceipts of grain at Nashville this 
week were 156 cars. 
Announcement is made that Hefler 
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Bros., of Loew, Ky., will build a $40,000 
flour mill at Paducah, Ky. 

The corn plant of the Albany (Ga.) 
Milling Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, with a loss estimated at $50,000. 

Joun Leer. 





GEORGIA 

Arranta, Ga., June 5.—The flour mar- 
ket during the past week was somewhat 
lower in prices, although the demand has 
been good for small orders and prompt 
shipment. The trade generally is buying 
light and to supply immediate needs. 
It is the general feeling that prices of 
new-crop flour will be considerably lower. 
Stocks are sufficient to meet the demand, 
with the continued arrival of fill-in or- 
ders. 

Millfeed prices are steady at last 
week’s quotations, and the trade is tak- 
ing limited quantities on prompt ship- 
ment. Near-by mills are offering more 
freely. The trade feels that prices will 





while clover and clover mixed hay are in 
poor request. Timothy is preferred for 
summer feeding to any of the hays in 
this section. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





Death of Archibald Hamilton 

Lonvon, Ene., June 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Archibald Hamilton, senior part- 
ner of Archibald Hamilton & Sons, 
grain, flour and oatmeal importers, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, is dead, after being con- 
nected with the firm for 60 years. 

C. F. G. RarKes. 





Argentine Embargo on Sugar 

Ambassador Stimson, Buenos Aires, 
has cabled that the president of Argen- 
tina published a decree, May 22, permit- 
ting the exportation of sugar up to 
100,000 tons, on condition that 30 per 
cent.of each proposed exportation be de- 
‘posited by each exporter under orders of 
the minister of hacienda. The permission 
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The Late Archibald Hamilton, Glasgow 


be lower as the new crop comes on, and 
are buying conservatively. 

The market in mixed sweet feeds is fair 
to dull; however, prices maintain about 
the same level as last week. Hominy 
feeds are in good demand, and moving 
fairly freely in small lots and prompt 
shipment. This market has been very 
much handicapped during the past two 
weeks on account of the local strike or 
“walkout” of the clerks of nearly all the 
local railroads. Full car-lot shipments 
to the larger concerns who unload their 
shipments themselves to their own ware- 
houses have not suffered quite as much 
as mixed lots and local shipments arriv- 
ing at railroad terminals. Embargoes 
have been practically in force against all 
shipments; however, the situation is much 
improved, and looks as if it would be 
normal in a short time. 

Cottonseed meal maintains about the 
same prices. There is fair demand for 
feed meal, but the off meal, which is con- 
sumed largely by fertilizer plants, is 
rather slow. .Fertilizer mixing plants 
have about completed their season and 
are out of the market for materials. 
There is a large stock of off meal in the 
state, and the price will probably work 
lower. 

Cottonseed hull feed is in fair demand, 
and prices range practically unchanged 
from last week. The stocks are light; in 
fact, all the mills in this state are prac- 
tically sold out and quite a lot of hulls 
have come to this market from Texas and 
other states in the central and western 
part of the cotton belt. 

Timothy hay continues in good demand, 


to export shall terminate and the sugar 
deposited be sold at 4.10 pesos per 10 kilos 
in the event that the average market 
price goes above 4.99 pesos per 10 kilos 
for white sugar, or 5.50 pesos per 10 
kilos for refined sugar within 90 days. 
The depositor may dispose of the 30 
per cent deposited, at will, if the price 
does not reach the above quotations with- 
in the 90 days. It is the purpose of the 
decree to fix the maximum price of sugar 
to the Argentine consumer at 4.10 pesos 
fbn) kilos. (Pesos, $0.965; kilo, 2.2046 
s. 





Neglected Foreign Trade 

As was certain to prove the case, many 
complaints are being made as to the 
manner in which American manufactur- 
ers are treating their post-war Norwe- 
ian connections. Now that the home 
market presents better prospects for 
profitable trading, they are paying little 
consideration to the business they had 
eagerly sought in Norway, whereby they 
attempted to oust Great Britain from 
the market. Old standing orders are be- 
ing neglected and deliveries are extreme- 
ly uncertain, thus causing intense dissat- 
isfaction among agents and importers 
who have been deterred by American 
promises from placing orders with mer- 
chants in the allied countries with whom 
they had hitherto dealt. 

No doubt they were assisted by the 
temporary disability of the latter to 
promise delivery except for periods well 
ahead, but the Americans, who at first 
rushed in consignments on the signing of 
the armistice, are showing considerable 
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indifference to the trade they have thus 
acquired, with the result that orders are 
now being placed in the allied countries 
on a much larger scale than could have - 
been anticipated a few months ago. 
Norwegian traders are not likely to 
forget their experience in this direction 
when the American home demand slack- 
ens off, and for this reason, among oth- 
ers, the outlook for British trade in 
Norway has considerably improved of 
late. Whatever else may be said about 
English firms, their reputation for ful- 
fillment stands high, their methods of 
conducting business are second to none, 
and the present reaction against Ameri- 
can traders should stand them in good 
stead. —The Financier (London). 





MID-WEST BAKERS MEET 


New Association Formed at Fifth Annual 
Gathering of South Dakota Association 
of the Baking Industry 


Minneapouis, Mrinn., June 5.—At the 
fifth annual convention of the South Da- 
kota Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, held at Sioux Falls, June 2-3, a 
new association was formed which will be 
known as the Mid-West Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. All the members of the old organi- 
zation joined the new. body, which is to 
embrace South and North Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Montana. The officers of the 
old organization were elécted to act un- 
til the next meeting, which is to be called 
some time next fall. They are: presi- 
dent, William Owsley, Ward-Owsley Co., 
Aberdeen; vice-president, P. F. Drew, 
Chamberlain; secretary and _ treasurer, 
oo Anthony, Calumet bakery, Sioux 
Falls. 

This new body will be organized on 
the plan of the Midland Club, an asso- 
ciation of confectioners, with zones for 
each state. Each zone will hold meet- 
ings at intervals, and one large conven- 
tion is to be held annually, A paid sec- 
retary will be employed. Mr. Newman, 
secretary of the Midland Club, Chicago, 
was present and explained in detail how 
his association had been started and the 
good results that had been obtained. 

A telegram was received from Harry 
E. Howland, secretary of the North Da- 
kota Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, which stated that the North Dakota 
bakers were back of any movement that 
would improve and help the baking in- 
dustry. Sicurp O. WERNER. 





Flour-Milling in Manchuria 


The American consul general at Muk- 
den, China, writes to the State depart- 
ment as follows, relative to flour-milling 
in Manchuria: 

“In connection with flour-milling at 
Tiehling, you are informed that, in so 
far as this office is able to ascertain, the 
only mill of importance located at that 
place is owned and operated by the 
South Manchuria Milling Co., a Japanese 
concern, and is known as the Tiehling 
Milling Co. The South Manchuria Mill- 
ing Co. also owns a plant in Changchun. 
The machinery need in both of these 
plants is of American manufacture, and 
was purchased through Japanese at 
Tokyo, Japan. These mills work day and 
night shifts, each producing in a shift 
1,500 sacks of flour (50 lbs to the sack). 

“While the above company is of good 
repute, this office can assume no respon- 
sibility for it in any way. Credit re- 

orts can be obtained from American 
anks specializing in foreign business, 
or from commercial reporting agencies. 

“There are numerous small _ mills 
throughout this district; however, as 
their output is very small and as they 
have’ no influence upon the local market, 
their names have not been given.” 





Austrian Crop Condition 


The Austrian Department of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry reports crop condi- 
tions on April 1, 1920, as somewhat less 
favorable than a year ago.. On a de- 
scending scale in which 1 means very 
good, 2 above average, and $3 average, 
the estimates are: wheat, 2.7 in 1920, 
2.4 in 1919; rye, 2.8 in 1920, 2.3 in 1919; 
winter barley, 2.4 in 1920, no estimate 
for 1919. Clover, meadows and pastures 
were estimated at about 2.4 this year, as 
against 2.3 in 1919. 
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Seven days of absolutely featureless 
flour markets have just closed, and no 
one in the trade seems to regret their 
passing. It is seldom that there is not 
some slight outstanding incident to give 
snap to the prosaic business of the pur- 
chase and sale of flour, but the week 
just closed showed nothing of this na- 
ture. 

As usual, the dominant influence in 
the market was the transportation situ- 
ation. Though threatened with improve- 
ment, it seemed to stand up against the 
threats in most annoying fashion, and 
continued to check the chance of doing 
any real volume of business for future 
delivery. When flour distributors have 
large quantities of flour bought and 
shipped, but, owing to transportation 
tangles, cannot get it, there is no reason 
why they should buy more. One small 
jobbing concern reported having on 
track, between New York and Buffalo, 
35 cars of flour. If the larger ones are 
proportionately situated, some of them 
undoubtedly have 100 or more cars roll- 
ing between the same points. Of course, 
should the transportation situation sud- 
denly improve, this market would be tem- 
porarily flooded with flour, but one thing 
is quite clear, and that is, that before 
any real volume of business can be done, 
this flour must reach destination and 
be put into consumption. 

Something that has seldom, if ever, 
occurred before, transpired last week 
when a _ southwestern milling concern 
sent one of its men through with a train 
load of flour. It is understood that this 
performance will soon be repeated. 

While these conditions prevail, spot 
stuff is naturally held firmly at levels 
somewhat higher than mill limits, but 
the total amount of business in these 
is not at all substantial and is princi- 
pally in small lots. 

There seems to be a good strong de- 
mand for flour in large quantities from 
various export markets. Aside from the 
difficulty of handling them owing to har- 
bor conditions and the acquisition of 
permits to ship, there is the problem 
of securing the wheat to grind. In con- 
sequence, as a general thing, millers 
have not been willing to offer any large 
quantities. Such business as might have 
been done had to be passed up, and 
this added not only to the dullness but 
to the dissatisfaction of the entire flour 
trade. Demands were almost entirely 
for clears, which have for some time 
been more or less scarce. 


There are rather heavy sales of wheat- 


to export miarkets. So far as can be 
learned, only a limited amount is really 
being shipped out of the country, but 
the sales continue just the same. Ten 
days ago one large grain house reported 
the sale of 500,000 bus, and the same 
concern reported good sales again this 
week. 

There was no request from the Hol- 
land government for further tenders, and 
there were no indications of its being in 
the market again soon. However, if 
the transportation situation can soon be 
cleaned up, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for good business, both foreign 
and domestic, before the new crop starts 
to move. 

General quotations were: spring first 
patent $15.50@16.25; standard patent 
$13.75@14.75; first clear $11.50@12.50; 
soft winter straight $13.50@14.50; hard 
winter straight $13.50@14.50; first clear 


$11.20@.12.25; rye $12@12.25 for white 
patent and $9.50@10.50 dark, all jute. 


CUBAN RICE TRANSACTIONS 


Those conversant with Cuban markets 
report, that there has been a tendency 
throughout the island, during the past 
few months, for importers to become in- 
volved in. rather large transactions in 
rice. Through substantial declines in 
prices, these are very liable to show 
considerable loss, and may in some in- 
stances impair the financial condition of 
the importers concerned. In _ conse- 
quence, those in touch with the situation 
suggest the advisability of carefully 
scrutinizing credits. 


NOTES 


The State Barge Canal is coming into 
its own. With rail transportation tied 
up, every available boat is being utilized. 

The Wheatena Co., aaer N. J. 
has purchased from the Franklin Mills 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., the trade-mark 
“Wheatlet.” 

July 14 has been set for the annual 
meeting of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, at Cleveland, Ohio. Notices have 
been sent to all clubs, and a good attend- 
ance is confidently expected. 

The millers visiting New York last 
week were C. C. Johnson, sales-manager 
of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and E. O. Wright, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menominee, Wis. 

L. A. Viviano, New York flour 
broker, returned recently from a trip to 
the Southwest to visit kis mill connec- 
tion, and while there made a motor trip 
with Theodore Ismert to several points 
of interest in Colorado. 

Jacob Spagnol, who has been con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh office of the 
Barber Milling Co. for the past several 
years, resigned his position, effective May 
15, and is now representing the St. Paul 
Milling Co. in the Pittsburgh territory. 

B. W. Sheakley has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Pittsburgh office of the 
Barber Milling Co., and is. now asso- 
ciated with the firm of F. S. Grant & 
Co., which represents the Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., in the Pittsburgh 
market. 

The New York Flour Club will hold 
its annual summer outing at the grounds 
of the Crescent Athletic Club, Bay 
Ridge, Thursday, June 24. As Bay 
Ridge is one of the most attractive places 
of its kind anywhere around New York 
City, those who attend may feel sure of 
a very good time. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., June 5.—Except for 
an occasional sale of patents, the mar- 
ket here is practically at a standstill: 
scared out, it is believed, by the unset- 
tled condition of the country, but par- 
ticularly the wheat situation. The prices 
asked are considered low enough, yet the 
feeling seems to be that much lower fig- 
ures might be reached, and it is simply 
impossible to interest buyers. In the 
meantime, the mills are running slowly 
and the flour is being consumed faster 
than produced. Stocks, millers say, must 
be low all round, and a change is sure 
to come soon in the flour trade. There 
is, however, no difficulty in disposing of 
clears for export when the price is fixed 
right, but ‘the mills have nothing to offer 
at more money. 

The freight situation is said to be 
worse than ever, and it is almost impos- 
sible to get out the old orders. Mills, 
of course, could not handle any amount 
of new business. Prices given today are 
merely nominal, and could be shaded 
very materially at the close today for 


all grades, due to the decline and weak- 
ness in the wheat market. 

The local retail trade is loaded up 
with flour, and there appears: to be only 
a limited demand, as the consumer 
stocked up a few weeks ago. 

Kansas flour sellers here did nothing 
this week, and prices were easy. Short 
winter patent was quoted $14.50@14.70 


and standard $14@14.20 Buffalo rate | 


points. 

Soft winter wheat mill agents here 
report a little business early in the week, 
but this dropped off <oteey toward the 
close. Prices were advanced 5@10c. 
Short patent was quoted at $15.55; 
standard patent, $15.15, and pastry 
$13.60, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were lower for bran and 
middlings; not that the situation here 
was easy so far as offerings were con- 
cerned, but the low prices west for ship- 
ment had their effect on buyers of mixed 
cars of flour and feed. The high price 
charged for the feed was complained of, 
and today’s quotations are off $1.50 for 
bran and middlings. Flour middlings 
were advanced 50c. and mixed feed was 
firm with red dog $1 lower. There. were 
no straight cars of feed offered for 


prompt shipment, and it was said strong . 


prices could be obtained. Jobbers are 
not buying anything, and look for a big 
slump, which is always expected by them 
as sOon as grass commences. to show. 
The mills are still far behind in get- 
ting out feed sold, but it is said most of 
— are caught up to the middle of 
April. 

a coarse feed is higher, but 
with a break in corn promised. for next 
week the mills are not as firm as they 
were a few days ago. Hominy feed was 
quiet and prices only steady. Cotton- 
seed meal showed a little improvement in 
demand, but at easier prices. Oil meal 
was unsettled the past few days, with 
an easier feeling under free offerings 
and only a fair demand. Resellers ac- 
cepted , while the mills were asking 
$64 for spot. Futures were also weak. 

Receipts of milo were heavy this week 
and the market easier, although No. 3 
was still quoted at $2.95, 100 lbs, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat was offered at 
$4.75, 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, but buy- 
ers seem to be well supplied. 

Rolled oats in light supply and fair 
demand. Choice milling oats have been, 
and still are, very scarce in this market. 

Oat feed scarce and $60 could have 
been obtained for spot. July was quot- 
ed at $43 and August and September 
$42, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour 
output 


Pet. of 
activity 

This week 35 

Last week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Three years ago 


Stocks of wheat here are 5,100,000 bus, 
compared with 2,190,000 bus a year ago. 

Shipments by canal this week were 
47,233 bus of wheat and 34,000 of rye. 
A year ago the shipments were 92,000 
bus of grain. ; 

Receipts of flour by lake for the week 
were 40,800 bbls, and of grain 709,100 
bus. .A year ago the receipts were 197,- 
000 bbls of flour and 3,572,000 bus of 
grain. 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., has returned from a pleasure trip 
of a month to Atlantic City, Philadel- 
phia and through this state, motoring 
all the way. 

There is an extraordinary demand for 
canal boats to carry all kinds of freight 
to the East, and shippers do not ask 
concerning the rates to be charged. They 
simply say they want boats and as quick- 
ly as possible. E 

Wheat dealers here secured a few 
cars for the shipment of wheat to out- 
side mills, but they say the number was 
not/worth mentioning compared with the 
demand. Most of the mills are down 

aiting for supplies. 

The Washburn-Crosby mills this week 
shipped 6,300 bbls of flour to Cleveland 
on a lighter owned by the Great Lakes 
Towing Co. here. The same mills loaded 
a canal boat with flour today and will 
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have several more next week to load fo; 
New York. 

The Grain Corporation shipped from 
18,000 to 40,000 bus of wheat daily this 
week, and has about 2,200,000 bus more 
to go. Cars are expected daily fo, 
larger oe Pay — Office will re. 
main open until its shipping Tamm 
is completed, which, felting tru, the 
way cars are being supplied, wil! be’ 
a considerable time. 

The Beacon Feed Co., of Newark, Nn. 
J., has purchased a plant at Cayuga 
N. Y., which is being converted into a 
feed and cereal mill, with a capacity of 
15 cars per day. Plans for the cha iges 
and improvements are being made by 
the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. The 
mill will utilize the new barge cana! as 
far as possible for grain receipts. 

At a hearing in bankruptcy court yes- 
terday, in the George E. Pierce bank- 
ruptcy case, it was brought out that 
Mrs. Pierce has soid her jewelry «nd 
loaned $9,500 to her husband to pay his 
expenses since he was ordered a bank- 
rupt. The hearings are being held to de- 
termine what will be done with the as;ets 
of Mr. Pierce and his grain company. 

. E. Bancassey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 5.—The flour 
market here is dull and apathetic. Busi- 
ness is stimulated more by immediate 
necessities than by desire to accumulate 
stocks for the future.. Under such con- 
ditions, business is -practically all spot. 
For the first time in many weeks, every 
mill here has ground some, although 
none have ground anywhere near ¢a- 
pacity. Along with generally slow trade, 
it has been a short week, with Memorial 
Day —*. the start until Tuesday. 

None. of the mills here are anticipat- 
ing much change in the present <ol- 
drums before the new crop comes. In 
a measure, the dullness is seasonalile, 
but it is accentuated, as has been ex- 
plained over and over, by the extreme 
conservatism that grips the trade, big . 


‘and little. 


There is one significant feature: there 
has been no break in flour prices here 
with the demise of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, contrary to the predictions in some 
quarters. On the contrary, there is a 
firmer tone, which, in some cases, is re- 
flected in nominal advances of 25c bbl 
on spring patents. Clears are very firm, 
with few to offer, and prices slanting up. 

The car situation continues tight. In 
fact, that is now the normal condition. 
Boxcars are still being herded westward, 
and despite the semi-promise of eastern 
roads that the movement westward 
would be over by early in the week, there 
is no sign that the end is in sight. A 
little wheat has filtered through from 
Buffalo. Were there an elevator on the 
new barge canal, relief might be expcct- 
ed from that quarter. 

Principal hard wheat flour prices: 
spring patents, $16.25@16.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $16.20; 
bakers’ patent, $15.60, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; spring straights, $15.75, 
cotton 98’s, jobbing; first clears, $12@ 
12.25, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$11.50@12; low-grade, $8.50@9,. jute, 
car lots, Boston. Western mill brands 
moving slowly. Fancy patents, $16.30 
bbl, cotton 98’s, jobbing; bakers, $15.50, 
same basis, 

What has been said about hard wheat 
flour applies in large degree to :oft 
wheat brands. ‘There has been a fair 
output under the conditions, but dem nd 
is slow. Prices are steady to’ a shade 
higher than a week ago. While millers 
have some sold, the difficulty in get!ing 
cars has held down shipments to sinall 
volume. Farmers have no notion of sell- 
ing wheat under $3, and are not ai all 
urgent at that price. Winter straiyhts 
quoted at $14.25 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, $14.90@15._ itye 
flour is dull, but milis are sold ahead, 
and under such conditions there is 1° 
concession in prices. In fact, prices are 
higher, the gain ranging 10@25c, ac- 
cording to grade. Best white brands 
quoted $12.30@12.40 bbl, cotton ‘8's, 
ear lots, Boston. Western brands siow, 
but firm. Light quoted at $19.50 bl; 
medium, $12.25; dark, $12, cotton ‘S's, 
jobbing. 

Demand for millfeed is alittle less 
insistent, but there is still far from 4 
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supply, and, under the conditions, 
saices TA ractioally unchanged, with 
some of the mills not yet caught up on 
their earlier contracts. Normally, there 
should be a marked slump in emand, 
with cattle now on pastures, but unless 
the present drought is broken before 
many weeks, dairymen will be back on 
millfeed to keep up the milk flow. Pas- 
tures now are more like August than 
June in many districts. Principal quo- 
tations: spring bran, $62@63 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $64; winter bran, 
$64 ton, small lots, mill door; spring 
middlings, $65 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $68; rye feed firm, at $60 
ton, sacked, local only. Western feeds 
firm, with prices unchanged There is 
little corn meal on hand. Ground oats, 
bulk, $92 ton; corn meal, bulk, $94 ton, 
poth jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, 
unchanged at $5 per 100 Ibs, jobbing. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WEEK ...cceeecececeee 7,300 39 
Last WeCK .eeceeececceveres 8,300 45 


Of this week’s total, 5,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

A. H. Case, treasurer of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., has returned to this 
city after an extended vacation passed 
in Florida and the South. 

According to the superintendent of 
public dens Fh Edward S. Walsh, traffic 
on the new barge canal for the first four 
weeks of the navigation season shows an 
increase of 94 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. However, al- 
though the canal.-has been open on the 
western level 22 days, no boat has yet 
entered the -Rochester harbor. 


The Tomkinson, Kenyon & Tomkinson 
Milling Co. has sold its 200-bbl flour 
mill in North Main Street, Honeoye 
Falls, to the American Pulp Corpora- 
tion, which will equip the plant for the 
removal of ink from printed paper. The 
old mill, originally known as Norton 
mills, was built in 1791. The present 
structure was built in 1827. The milling 
company also operates a mill at Rush, 
and operated a mill at Geneseo until it 
was destroyed by fire in February. 


James B. Stafford, of Buffalo, re- 
cently appointed fair price commissioner 
for this district by Attorney General 
Palmer, has resigned. Mr. Stafford com- 
plained that his powers were too limited 
to permit him to do effective work. He 
made recommendations along this line to 
the Department of Justice. Replying, 
Special Assistant Howard Figg admit- 
ted the soundness of Mr. Stafford’s rea- 
sons, but explained that the Department 
could only enforce the penal statute, not 
revise it. 

Speaking before the Chamber of Com- 
merce here, C. B. Hutchings, of La 
Salle Extension University, declared that 
freightears on an average are idle 69 
days out of every 100, for one reason 
or another. Statistics on actual service 
show that of the other 31 days, 11 are 
consumed in loading, nine days in 
reaching destination and 11 days in un- 
loading. In other words, the potential 
capacity of the freightcars of the coun- 
try is about three times the actual vol- 
ume of traffic carried. Light loading is 
also responsible for a still further cut 
in freight carried. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

isartimorE, Mp., June 5.—Flour was 
easier as to springs and hard winters, 
but steadier as to soft winters, with a 
fair demand in evidence all week. Some 
mills wanted more money early, while 
others were willing to sell for a little 
less, and between the two the product 
managed to keep in the middle of the 
road. The demand was principally for 
export, with local buyers also doing 
something on the quiet. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $15@15.50; 
standard patents, $14@14.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c less in 
Jule, or 40c less in bulk. Many mills 
are still quoting in jute at 35c bbl less 
than cotton. teal little trading was 
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done within the range of quotations, but 
not much, though a good business could 
be done for export in first and second 
clears at reasonable rates. 

Hard winters were comparatively 
steady and were given more attention, 
short patents at the close -ranging nom- 
inally $14.75@15.25; straights, $13.75@ 
14.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 20@35c less in jute, or 40@50c 
less in bulk, Some good buying was 
done for export at prices that looked low 
compared with the leaders. It is be- 
lieved the domestic trade also picked up 
a car or so here and there where the 
price suited, which in isolated cases was 
well under the inside quotation. First 
and second clears are wanted for ex- 
ort. 

Soft winters were firm and in con- 
stant demand, short patents closing 
nominally at $13.75@14.25; near-by 
straights, $12.75@13.25,—in 98-lb  cot- 
tons; 60c more in wood, or 40c less in 
bulk. Exporters were in the market 
daily for both spot and June near-by 
and western straights and clears at quo- 
tations, and in many instances they were 
willing to pay a good premium for 
large lots. Straights sold as low as 
$12.25 and as high as $13.50, both bulk, 
the latter referring to a large line of 
something good. The market. at the 
close was quoted at $12.75@13.25 in sec- 
ond hand cottons. There was little call 
for patent at $1 over straight. 

City mills ran fairly strong, reported 
trade as only moderate, domestic and ex- 
port, advanced flour 25c bbl and reduced 
feed $1 ton. Receipts of flour this 
week, 24,628 bbls; destined for export, 
12,427, 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
54,875 bbls flour and 956,845 bus grain— 
347,766 wheat and 609,079 rye. 

Charles England, of Charles England 
& Co., grain commission, is confined to 
his home by a nervous breakdown. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 8,422,000 bus, compared 
with 2,152,000 for corresponding week 
last year. 

Vessel arrivals here in May beat all 
records, being 281, against 202 in April, 
and including 162 American ships and 
119 foreign. 

Theodore Carstens, local representa- 
tive of the Taylor & Bournique Co., 
grain, Milwaukee, has returned from his 
annual outing. 

Blanchard Randall, senior member of 
Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, is a dele- 
gate at large from Maryland to the Re- 
publican national convention. * 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of June is 
A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers and Wil- 
liam C. Scott; alternates, C. H. Gibbs, 
D. H. Rice and Henry Snow. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to June 5, 1920, 320,437 
bus; year ago, 548,234. Range of prices 
this week, $1.98@2.05; last year, $1.77@ 
1.83. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to June 5, 1920, 1,562,510 bus; 
same period last year, 1,219,295. Range 
of prices this week, $2.50@3.16; last 
year, no market. 

It is stated that there are over 100 
ships here waiting for coal, with 287 at 
Norfolk in the same fix; that the price 
of the fuel is soaring, in consequence, 
and that the preference is being given 
to general cargo boats desiring only 
bunker coal, as against those wanting 
coal cargoes. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, owing to a press 
of business, finds it impossible to attend 
the inaugural meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, to be held 
at Paris, France, June 21, as intended, 
and has canceled his reservations and 
sent his regrets. 


Edward F. Richards, of John T. 
Fahey & Co., grain exporters, who rep- 
resents the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce on the nation-wide committee 
which will decide as to the resumption 





of future trading in wheat, says he is - 


expecting the committee to be called 
together most any time. 

The attachés of the local office of the 
Grain Corporation presented George S. 
Jackson, second vice-president, a hand- 


some gold watch and chain, the former 
suitably inscribed, as a farewell memen- 
to, me | the Grain Corporation, from all 
accounts, was most liberal with its local 
office force before saying farewell. 
Walter H. Bienemann, acting fair 
price commissioner for Maryland, is 
quoted as saying: “The baking trust 
is not giving the people a square deal, 
and if they think they are going to get 
away with it, they are simply badly mis- 
taken.” The acting commissioner is fur- 
ther quoted as saying “that the bakers 
are breaking their signed agreement 
with the fair price commission,” and 
that, together with City Inspector of 
Weights Lut, he was taking steps “to 
end the practices the bakers are indulg- 
ing in at the expense of the people.” 
The acting commissioner fails to define 
his charges, but evidently feels that the 
leading bakers are doubtless pretty sure 
of their ground or they wouldn’t do it. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puimapetrenr, Pa., June 5.—The local 
market for flour is firm but quiet. Sup- 
plies are not large, but py | are suffi- 
cient to meet the limited demands of 
jobbers and bakers, and transactions are 
mostly resales below the limits of the 
mills. The latter are asking prices for 
stuff to be shipped that are prohibitive 
in the present temper of buyers, and lit- 
tle new business is being done for for- 
ward delivery. The outlook is uncertain, 
as there is no assurance of what will 
transpire in the wheat market, and trans- 
portation conditions are not only unsat- 
isfactory, but show little indication of 
improvement. As a result, there is a de- 
cided feeling of conservatism and no dis- 
position on the part of the trade to take 
undue risks. 

Rye flour is in small supply, but de- 
mand is light and prices favor buyers. 
Corn products are firm, but as usual at 
this season of the year there is not much 
demand, 

NOTES 

Morris F. Miller, of the grain and feed 
firm of L. F. Miller & Sons, has returned 
from a visit to Ocean City. 

The grain and feed warehouse of Wil- 
liam Kolb was burned on Friday, entail- 
ing a loss of $30,000, covered by insur- 
ance, 

A meeting was held at the office of 
Mayor Moore, on Wednesday, to consider 
plans for the development and improve- 
ment of the port. All the leading com- 
mercial bodies of the city were repre- 
sented, including the Commercial Ex- 
change, which sent a large delegation of 
grain men. 

A proposal to increase the price of cer- 
tificates of membership to the Commer- 
cial Exchange will be voted upon June 
11. The present rate is $250 until the 
membership has reached 600, and then 
$500. The proposed rate is $500 until 
the: membership numbers 450, when it 
would be $1,000. 

According to the report of the Com- 
missioners of Navigation, May was the 
banner month in shipping at this port, 
the sailings in foreign trade reaching a 
total of 320 vessels, aggregating 1,262,617 
net tons. Compared with the same month 
last year, thé arrivals and sailings show 
an increase of 89 vessels and a tonnage 
of 428,847. 

Among the visitors on ’Change this 
week were O. S. Dowse, grain dealer of 
Chicago, C. C. Johnson, flour merchant 
of Minneapolis, C. W. Hunter, grain 
dealer of Chicago, J. D. Watkins, flour 
dealer of Kankakee, Ill, A.. W. Austin, 
grain shipper of Vineland, N. J., B. F. 
Burton, grain dealer of Frederica, Del., 
and J. R. Short, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 

Clarence Sellers Woolman, formerly of 
the local grain, feed and hay firm of S. 
C. Woolman & Co., but now of Chicago, 
was married to Miss Laura Essler of this 
city, on Tuesday evening, in Calvary 
M. E. Church. Walter K. Woolman, 
brother of the groom, and head of the 
firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., acted as 
best man. The newly wedded pair will 
make their home in Chicago. 

J. A. McCarthy, who represents sev- 
eral transatlantic steamship lines at this 
city, has just returned home from a busi- 
ness visit to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
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mark, reporting that all of these coun- 
tries are well supplied with everythin 
except coal, which is scarce. He sai 
the people have plenty of money and 
food, and, when he left the other side, 
— sugar made in the United 
tates was selling at 10c per lb. He 
also said that the Norwegians are trying 
to re-export dry goods and other mer- 
chandise purchased in the: United States, 
prices of these commodities being much 
lower than in the American markets. 


Samvuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 5.—No increase is 
noted in the volume of flour sales in 
this market during the past week. One 
of the most discouraging features of the 
local market, and in fact in all New 
England, is the indifference with which 
distributors and purchasers have lately 
looked on the fluctuations in flour prices. 
They seem to be absolutely indifferent 
as to whether the market goes up or 
down. The material reduction in prices 
a few days ago did not stimulate buying 
to any extent, while the moderate ad- 
vance in prices by many of the mills has 
not resulted in any improvement in the 
demand. Buyers. are still showing a 
disposition to purchase just enough flour 
to keep them supplied from day to day, 
evidently preferring to wait until new 
wheat flour is offered, when it is possi- 
ble that lower prices will be made. 

The most serious problem facing the 
New England trade during the past 
month or two has been that of getting 
prompt shipment of flour already on or- 
der, as a result of the shortage of cars. 
While at no time has there been a ser- 
ious shortage of flour in this market, 
there has been more or less difficulty in 
getting shipments forward. During the 
past week or two considerable improve- 
ment in conditions has been apparent, 
although the situation is far from nor- 
mal. The railroads here are making 
every effort to return empty cars 
promptly to their western connections, 
several hundred cars being released daily. 

The range of flour prices at the close 
of the week is not materially different 
from last week. _ Standard spring wheat 
patents are quoted at $14.50@16 per 
bbl, in sacks, with special short patents 
at $15.75@16.50. Spring first clears are 
firmly held, but in quiet demand, at 
$10.75@13 per bbl, in sacks. 

Hard winter wheat patents are rather 
slow of sale, with a range of $14@15.25 
per bbl, in sacks, the extreme quotation 
being for fancy brands. No hard winter 
straights or clears offering. 

Soft winter wheat flours are held 
steady, but a slow demand is reported. 
Patents are quoted at $14@14.75 per 
bbl, in sacks, with straights at $13.75@ 
14.50 and clears at $11.75@13.75. 

Corn products are dull, with prices 
15@25c per 100 lbs lower. Oatmeal is 
l5c per 90-lb sack lower, the demand 
ruling quiet. 


STOCK OF UNSOLD FLOUR 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
June 1 shows a decrease of about 9,500 
bbls from the previous month. Accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, there were on 
that date in the hands of jobbers and 
wholesalers, 32,494 bbls for local con- 
sumption, compared with 41,911 May 1 
and 42,682 a year ago. Falling off in 
arrivals, as a result of railroad condi- 
tions, is given as the reason for the ma- 
terial decrease during the month. 


NOTES 

J. J. Harrigan, Inc., Beverly, Mass., 
has. been incorporated, with a capital of 
$75,000, to deal in flour. 

The Peerless Daylight Bakeries, Ltd., 
Brookline, Mass., was incorporated this 
week with a capital of $50,000. 

The Jewish People’s Co-operative Bak- 
ery of Springfield, Springfield, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. 

James H. Daggett, a well-known Bos- 
ton flour salesman, has just been ap- 
pointed New England representative of 
the Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills. 
J. J. Weigel, assistant manager, was in 
Boston this week and selected Mr. Dag- 
gett as the representative of his mill. 


Louis W. DePass. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 
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(Continued from page 1146.) 


“We aiso have reports of cut-worms 
working in a few local districts. 

“At present grasshoppers are not 
much in evidence except in the district 
around Jamestown, North Dakota, and 
in the north-central part of that state. 

“Conditions in the Red River Valley 
are very promising, although in some 
places there is an excess of moisture. 

“There will be a considerable increase 
of clover in North Dakota and our re- 
ports indicate that a smaller proportion 
of land will be summer fallowed than 
was first estimated. Undoubtedly most 
of the decrease in oe will be 
replaced by coarse grain and flax.” 


Montana Cond'tions Promising 

Great Farts, Mont., June 5.—Crop 
conditions in Montana are most prom- 
ising, and ple who have resided in 
the state for years declare the range 
condition never was better. The grass 
is heavy and of strong food content, and 
the ground is sufficiently full of mois- 
ture to continue in that condition for 
several weeks. ‘Winter wheat has been 
growing steadily, in spite of the some- 
what cool spring, but conditions have 
been favorable for much stooling out, 
thereby assuring a better plant. The 
winter wheat acreage is practically in- 
tact and growing nicely, notwithstand- 
ing rumors of winter kill early in the 
spring and of worms later on. There 
was a very slight winter kill in some iso- 
lated instances, and there has been a 
small damage done by worms in a few 
places, but the total of both worms and 
winter kill, when compared to the acre- 
age of winter wheat, is so small as to 
be absolutely insignificant. 

The spring wheat is all seeded and 
most of it is up and growing rapidly, 
though there was some quite late seeded 
in spring wheat. It all has a healthy 
and vigorous color, and the plant is large 
and strong. 

The other spring grains, includin 
flax, oats. and barley, have been wel 
planted, and the outlook is excellent. 
There has been decidedly: more flax 
seeded in Montana this year than any 
previous year except 1915, and it is be- 
lieved that it probably will exceed that 
year. Seed was sold as high as $7, with 
the freight and sacks added charges, 
making it cost around $8 to the farmer. 
Most of the flaxseed, however, went to 
the farmer around $7. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Southwestern Wheat in Excellent Shape 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—Temper- 
atures close to normal, and sufficient 
moisture in practically all sections of 
the Southwest during the week, aided 
materially in the continued improvement 
of the wheat crop. Soil in most locali- 
ties is amply provided with moisture, 
and warm, dry weather is very desirable 
just at this time. Wheat is making 
good growth in Kansas and heading in 
all sections. Some reports from the 
eastern part of the state indicate a ten- 
dency for the plant to go too much to 
straw, but favorable weather from now 
on will check this and bring out the 
heads. Harvest will start about June 
15 in the counties along the Oklahoma 
border—about a week later than usual 
—and from June 20 to July 1 in the 
balance of the state. 
_ Practically the same condition is to 
be found in Missouri as that which ex- 
ists in Kansas. Wheat in the northern 
and central counties of the state is re- 
ported to be in better condition than 
that in the southern territory, where re- 
cent heavy rains were unfavorable ow- 
ing to the fact that the crop is cea | 
coming to head and sunshine is needed. 

Wheat made satisfactory progress in 
Oklahoma during the week and the con- 
dition of the crop now ranges from 
fair to very sng Cutting of wheat 
was reported from one or two localities 
in the state but was not at all general. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 
Torepo, Onto, June 5.—The weather 
has been variable, turning unseasonably 
cold at the end of the week. Wheat 
has been making rapid progress, and is 
heading out in the southern part of 


Ohio. Present indications are for a good 
crop on the reduced acrea The thin 
pom in many fields have filled in some- 
what, and the outlook is much more en- 
couraging than earlier. 

Farmers have rushed the completion 
of field work and the seeding of corn 
and oats, which is now practically, if 
not quite, completed. With the recent 
decline in wheat prices there has been 
more of a disposition on the part of 
farmers to sell. This disposition has -un- 
covered more or less wheat not previous- 


ly known to exist. 
W. H. Wicern. 


Good Growth in Indiana 
Inpranapous, Inv. June 5.—Warm 
weather, with temperatures near season- 
able, prevailed in Indiana the first part 


of this week, but was followed by two . 


days of unusually low temperatures for 
the season. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it was a period favorable for grow- 
ing wheat. The crop now is heading in 


several parts of the state, but, unless it 
should fill exceptionally well, the yield 
will be low practically everywhere, due 
principally to winter killing and Hessian 
fly. 


Corn is coming up now in favored 
places, but in a great part of the state 
planting of considerable areas was not 
completed until this week. _The crop 
went into the ground from two to three 
weeks late, due to heavy rains in the 
spring. Its progress and the outlook 
for a good yield will depend on future 
conditions. 

Army worms, which caused great dam- 
age to central Indiana corn and a few 
other crops last year, have been reported 
from Gibson, Pike and Jennings coun- 
ties, but thus far their depredations 
have not been considerable. The region 
in which they have appeared is south 
of the territory in which their visitation 
was general in 1919. Plowing of fur- 
rows around infected fields and the plac- 
ing of poison mash are precautionary 
measures that are being taken in places. 

The farm labor situation has been re- 
lieved in sections, owing to curtailed in- 
dustrial activity in some Indiana cities, 
but the supply of workers is still far 
below the demand in the state as a whole. 
There is some prospect, however, of fur- 
ther relief. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


Tennessee and Kentucky Crops 
NasHvit1te, Tenn., June 5.—The con- 
dition of growing wheat has improved 
greatly in Tennessee and Kentucky the 
past week, and prospects are brighter 
for a crop of fair quality. . 
Joun Lerrr. 


Harvesting in Georgia 

Attanta, Ga., June 5.—Harvesting of 
the grain crops in this state is now in 

rogress. The oat crop is turning out 

tter than in some years on account of 
the late spring and continued rains, 
making splendid growth of the stalk and 
heavier heads, 

The wheat crop in Georgia is also 
promising and threshing is under way 
in the southern and middle portion of 
the state, The rye and barley crops 
are as usual comparatively, small in 
acreage, but the crops are good. 

Cotton, while about four to five weeks 
late in getting under way in Georgia, 
is now making fair to rogress in 
most of the state. It is estimated that 
the acreage will be about the same as 
last year. The ernment report of 
June gave Georgia the lowest. report of 
any state, and the lowest yet recorded 
for this state at any time. Boll weevils 
are reported numerous in most of the 
middle and southern part of the state. 


J. Hore Ticner. 


Drouth in New York State 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 5.—Drouthy 
weather persists over New York state. 
It is particularly dry in northern New 
York. Wheat is hehning to head. The 
straw is short and has not stooled out 
as it should. If the present dry weather 
persists the heads will be short. No 
one looks for a heavy yield. Oats are 
small and some pieces lack color. The 
dry weather cut short plowing for corn, 


and, as a result, there is not the acre- 
age there would have been. Corn is up 
finger high or breaking through the 
ground, except where it has been so dry 
that it did not germinate, or where it 
malted in the ground. 
'T. W. Kwaprr. 

* * 

Burrato, N. Y., June 5.—Farmers in 
this state are complaining of the 
drouth. Everything planted, and also 
fruit, gives promise of fine crops, but 
rain is needed. 

E. Baneasser. 


Crops on the Pacific Coast 

Seatriz, WasH., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The week has been favorable 
for the growing wheat in most sections 
of the Pacific Northwest. Moderate rain 
fell in sections where it was most 
needed, and moisture conditions are sat- 
isfactory for the time being. 

* « 


Seatriz, Wasu., June 5.—Scattering 
showers throughout the week were in- 
sufficient to relieve the increasing need 
for rain. The crop is not suffering, but 
on account of the light soil reserves of 
moisture, general rains are wanted. 
Aside from this and the lateness of the 
season, conditions continue highly fa- 
vorable for good yields. With the ex- 
ception of one day, temperatures have 
not been excessive, though drying winds 
have absorbed the moisture rapidly. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* * 

San Francisco, June 5.—The San 
Francisco office of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Weather Bureau reports 
“abundant sunshine and warmer weath- 
er favorable for the growth of most 
vegetation, but rains needed in unirri- 
gated sections. Barley and oats are 
ripening rapidly and harvesting is be- 
ginning; early sown grains are fair, but 
strong drying winds injured late sown 
grains, Haying is general. Truck crops, 
potatoes, beans, peas and tomatoes are 
in fair condition, and in irrigated areas 
are good. Irrigation is general. Dry- 
ing, northerly winds were injurious to 
grains and fruit in northwestern coun- 
ties. In gerne: counties, citrous trees 
are being sprayed for red spider. Su- 
gar beets, generally, are quell on adobe 
soil some were injured by black beetle, 
and in the King City section blight is 
spreading. Streams in San Joaquin 
Valley are still high.” 

R. C. Mason. 


* * 


Portitanp, Orecon, June 5.—The crop 
situation shows little change this week. 
Farmers in all parts of the state are 
crying for more rain. In the western 
and southern counties winter wheat is 
heading short. In the central and east- 
ern counties the prospect is generally 
fair to good, though harvest will be 
about two weeks late. Spring wheat is 
generally fair but needs rain. Cutting 
of rye for feed continues. Some rye 
was injured by frost in the central coun- 
ties. Planting of corn continues. A con- 
siderable acreage of early corn was dam- 
aged by frost early in the week. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Utah, Nevada and Idaho 

Ocpen, Uran, June 5.—Crop condi- 
tions in Utah, Nevada and Idaho are 
excellent. The acreage planted to wheat 
is larger than ever before in all of the 
intermountain states, and the stand of 
wheat is better than for many years, ac- 
cording to M. M. Justin of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. Considerable mois- 
ture during the spring, and rains con- 
tinuing throughout both April and May, 
have assured the maximum yield from 
dry farms. Reports from Cache, Bea- 
ver, Utah, Sanpete and Sevier Counties, 
the larger grain-growing areas of Utah, 
are given as the basis for optimistic 
statements by the millers. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Canadian Crop News Favorable 

Toronto, Ont., June 5.—On the whole, 
the crop news of Canada for the week 
was favorable. Ontario and some parts 
of Quebec need rain rather badly, but 
in a general way the grain crops are 
making fair progress. winter wheat 
crop of Ontario is looking fine. 

Dispatches from the west show that 
conditions there are normal. There has 
been some damage from high winds, 
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Rap iy and other ills, but a y 
ulk of the area under wheat is shale 


ing steady growth and healthy condj- 
tions. If June should be blessed with 
its usual allowance of rain, half of the 
uncertainty as to crop returns wil] he 
over. At the moment there is faj; 
ground for the expectation that Canada 
will this year come to relieve a world 
torn with anxiety as to food supplies py 
producing a ‘great surplus of splendiq 
hard spring wheat. 
A. H. Baney, 


Winnireca, Man., June 5.—Heayy 
rains throughout all western Canada 
this week will prove beneficial to the 
growing crops. At present crop condi- 
tions in the West are considered \ery 
good and with favorable weather an ex- 
cellent yield can be expected.  Grass- 
hoppers are proving a menace in s0\th- 
ern parts of Manitoba and Saskat:he- 
wan. No grasshoppers of a destruc ive 
variety have yet been found in the 
northern districts. 

M. Listow. 


Some Crop Estimates 

Cuicaco,, Inu, June 5.—Crop pros- 
pects have improved in most sections the 
past month. The Snow-Bartlett Frazier 
report suggests 514,000,000 bus of win- 
ter and 292,000,000 bus of spring wheat, 
a total of 806,000,000 bus, compared with 
941,000,000 bus harvested last year, 
Spring wheat acreage is estimated at 
19,765,000, against 22,858,000 last year; 
Condition 92.9, against 91.2 last year, 
Winter wheat is placed at 79.2, or 23 
points better than last month, and com- 
pares with 94.9 last year. Oats is esti- 
mated at 1,266,000,000 bus, against 1,- 
249,000 harvested last year; acreage 
39,124,000, against 42,584,000 last year; 
condition 88, compared with 93.2 last 
year. Rye is placed at 83,000,000 bus, 
or 5,000,000 bus short of last year. 

P. S. Goodman’s report to Clement, 
Curtiss & Co., estimates the winter 
wheat crop at 527,000,000 bus, and 
spring at 274,000,000 bus, a total of 
801,000,000 bus for all wheat. Spring 
wheat acreage is estimated at 18,657,000 
and condition 92.5. Corn acreage is es- 
timated at 2,000,000, an increase of 2 
per cent over last year. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Government Crop Survey 

Wasuineton, D.C. June 5.—The 
week just closed was favorable for the 
growth of vegetation in most sections of 
the country, although it was much too 
cool in the far Northwest, and the first 
half of the week was too cool for warm 
weather crops in the south Atlantic coast 
section, the Weather Bureau reports in 
its weekly crop bulletin. 

Farm work made rapid progress in 
nearly all sections of the country under 
favorable weather conditions, although 
some delay was experienced in planting 
and cultivating in parts of the lower 
Great Plains, in southern Missouri, «nd 
eastern Arkansas by rain or wet soil. 
Rain was needed in some of the more 
eastern states, particularly in parts of 
the south Atlantic coast section, in New 
York, and also in some far western (is- 
tricts, but throughout the principal grain 
producing areas the soil moisture was 
generally ample. 

With ample sunshine and little preci- 
pitation, corn planting made excellent 
progress during the week in central «nd 
northern portions of the country, nd 
this work is now practically completed 
in many important corn-growing -e¢- 
tions. 

Under the influence of season:ble 
temperature and sufficient soil moisture 
winter wheat continued to show material 
improvement throughout the week just 
closed. The progress of the oe was 
reported as very good in practically all 
of the principal producing states, while 
conditions were especially favorable in 
the central Great Plains. 

The weather continued favorable in 
the spring wheat belt and that crop made 


‘good to excellent advance during the 


week in practically all districts w)icre 
grown. 

Oats made good advance during the 
week under the influence of very favor 
able weather in practically all northern 
and central sections of the country, 4l- 
though in some northeastern districts, 
particularly in New York, there was 
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some deterioration in this crop, as well 
as in other grains, from lack of moisture, 
while the sudden change to dry, warm 


weather had a somewhat unfavorable in- 
fluence in parts of the Ohio Valley. Rye 
and barley made favorable progress gen- 
erally, and buckwheat ground was bei 
prepared in the Lake region. Oats a 
parlcy are ripening in California and har- 
vest has begun in that state, while win- 
ter oat harvest made satisfactory prog- 
ress, under favorable weather conditions, 
in the southern states. 

Joun J. Marninan. 





When a Buyer is in Default 

‘The sales-manager of a mill raises an 
impcrtant question concerning the hand- 
ling of contracts with a customer who 
fails to file shipping instructions. 

“lor illustration,” the manager writes, 
“a sale is made for shipment within 60 
days, with the proviso that directions 
musi be filed 15 days in advance of the 
expiration of the contract, during which 
time the buyer fails entirely to furnish 
directions and absolutely ignores any re- 
que:ts for directions up to expiration of 
the contract period, 

“Would the mill then have the privi- 
lege of — this flour to the seller, 
and, on re at destination, sell to 
highest bidder; or is it more in order to 
notify the buyer that the flour will be 
sold for his account, and not make ship- 
ment ?” 

We assume that the ordinary current 
transaction of this kind will be evidenced 
by a written contract in the standard 
form of the Millers’ National Federation 
uniform sales contract. When that is 
the case, the mill’s remedy is to be found 
in clause 7 of the printed terms and con- 
ditions: 

“(7) Buyer’s Non-Fulfillment of Con- 
tract—Buyer shall furnish shipping in- 
structions to the seller not less than 
fifteen days prior to time of shipment. 
If the buyer shall fail to file with the 
seller within fifteen days prior to the ex- 
piration of contract time of shipment, 
shipping instructions permitting the 
seller to ship within the remaining period 
of contract time of shipment, then the 
seller may cancel this contract and the 
buyer shall pay to the seller an entry 
charge of 25¢ per barrel on flour and 
50c per ton on feed, plus or minus the 
then market price difference in the com- 
modities covered by this contract, pro- 
vided that if such shipping instructions 
are received during the last fifteen days 
of contract time of shipment, prior to 
any notice of cancellation sent by the 
seller, the seller’s right to cancel shall 
cease. If the buyer shall refuse to ac- 
cept any shipment as specified hereun- 
der or fail to perform any of the other 
terms of this agreement, then the seller 
may cancel this contract and the buyer 
shall pay to the séller the entry charge 
above provided, plus or minus the then 
market price difference. The seller may 
also pursue such further remedies as the 
law may provide.” 

It will be seen that under this form of 

contract there is no warrant for the mill 
making shipment to the buyer on the lat- 
ter failing to file shipping instructions. 
The remedy is to notify the buyer that 
the contract is canceled on account of his 
failure to file shipping instructions 
within the time required by the contract, 
and to make claim against him for dam- 
ages, 
_ We are of the opinion that this course 
is proper in any case, where there is not 
some special contract provision to the 
contrary. In other words, where a con- 
tract contemplates the giving of shipping 
instructions by the buyer before ship- 
ment shall be made, this involves some 
choice as to destination, sizes of pack- 
ages, or some other thing, and the. seller 
cannot make the choice for the buyer, as 
a basis for peties the latter in default 
on ‘ejecting delivery. Touching this 
poi‘, the North Carolina supreme court 
recci:tly said in the similar case of Sterne 
vs. bay State Milling Co., 101 S. E. 21: 
_ \\e agree with the defendant’s [a sell- 
ing mill’s] contention that it ‘could not 
be required to take the risk of shipping 
Without instructions, because the plain- 
tiffs {the buyers, who neglected to give 
shipping instructions] might have re- 
quired that the point of destination be 
other than Greensboro. The plaintiffs 
might have resold the flour, or have de- 
Sired it shipped to other points’.” 
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essary when the con- 
tract has been definitely repudiated by 
the buyer, as by a refusal to accept de- 
livery if tendered, or notice to the seller 
that. the buyer is unable to accept and 
pay for the goods. So, too, when the con- 
tract provides that the buyer shall from 
time to time specify the s and styles 
of the articles wanted, a refusal to 
specify dispenses with the necessity of a 
tender. And it has been held that where 
the contract of sale is to deliver a defi- 
nite quantity of goods during a year’s 
time, a certain number of carloads to be 
shipped .each month on orders given by 
the purchaser, and the purchaser fails to 
give orders for a number of carloads, it 
is — facie not necessary for the 
seller, in order to save himself from be- 


-Nnizes the value of all la 


rae ag! conditions of the Bulgarian soil. 
to the war the stock of agricultural 
implements has deteriorated and Bul- 
— is in urgent need of complete new 
nes. It is said that the resgamer recog- 
r-saving im- 
plements and machinery, and that Bul- 
garia will be a good market for these 
articles, 

Cereals are raised on three-fourths of 
the productive land. The 1915 crop 
amounted to 46,000,000 bus of wheat and 
35,000,000 bus of maize, while the re- 
maining production consisted of barley, 
oats, rye, millet, and other cereals. Other 
crops. are tobacco, roses, and beets. The 
tobacco area, principally in the south 
and in the Dubnitza district,. covers 
about 7,413 acres, and the tobacco is 
comparable in quality to that of Mace- 
donia. There are still considerable 
stocks in the country, some dating from 
the 1916 crop. Present prices range 
from 15 to 60 leva per kilo (2.2 pounds) 
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THE BAKER'S INTEREST IN THE 
EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


Few bakers have any conception of the effect that a large export trade 
exerts upon the price of domestic flour. The cost of production is affected 
very greatly by the volume of flour manufactured for export, and this 
varying cost of production, high or low, is reflected in the price of domestic 


In some years we have exported flour equal to 20 per cent of our annual 
production; well-informed millers state that on this basis the cost of pro- 
duction was approximately 25c per bbl lower than if the operation of mills 
in this country were confined to manufacturing flour for domestic con- 
sumption, and this saving in cost of production was at once passed on to 
the domestic consumer in the form of a lower price for flour. 

Although mills are now entirely free from government regulations 
rt flour business from the United States is 
almost at a standstill; this is directly due to the action of the United 
States Shipping Board in permitting an ocean rate on wheat 25c per 100 lbs 
lower than on flour. The effect is seen in increased shipments of wheat 
and in reduced operation of flour mills throughout the country, resulting 
in increased cost of production, which is, in turn, reflected in the price 


Millers have endeavored to secure from the Shipping Board a removal 
of this discrimination. Bakers and other large consumers of flour can 
assist by writing their senators and congressmen, requesting that the Ship- 
ping Board be compelled to name an equal rate on flour and wheat for 
ocean transportation; such an equalization of ocean rates would permit 
more nearly to their capacities, thus reducing 
ultimately the cost of flour to the consumer. 
In addition to this, such a policy would retain in the United States the 
valuable wheat millfeeds that are so much needed at this time. 


—Bulletin recently issued by the Millers’ National Federation. 








ing in default, to tender such carloads 
at the purchaser’s residence or place of 
business.” 35 Cyc. 171. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Another Flour Mill for Shanghai 

Through the columns of the Japan 
Advertiser it is learned that the Man- 
churian Flour Milling Co. is planning to 
erect another mill at Shanghai, attracted 
by the plentiful supply of wheat along 
the Yangtze River. hile the new con- 
cern will be placed in the hands of a 
joint-stock company, known as_ the 
Shanghai Flour Mill Co., and capital- 
ized at $1,500,000, most of the stock will 
be owned by the promoting company. 





Agriculture in Bulgaria 

A Bulgarian correspondent to the 
Near East (London) notes that the to- 
tal area of Bulgaria is approximately 
22,239,000 acres, 6,894,090 acres, or 31 
per cent, of which are cultivated, and 
4,892,580 acres, or 22 per cent, unculti- 
vated, the remainder being forest land. 
It is said that the area of cultivable 
land in the country could be increased 
by the use of modern machinery. In 
1910 there were 420,000 old-type plows 
in Bulgaria, 114,000 new type, 1,000 
sowers, 7,000 reapers, 1,000 thrashers, 
66,500 winnowers and sorters, and 12,000 
other machines. Agriculture, however, 
arom is carried on in primitive 
ashion. 

The ‘ agricultural machines wg he 
are generally from Germany and Aus- 
tria~Hungary, the plows, for instance, 
being generally of Sark, Eckert, and 
other rman types. Plows of other 


countries, it is said, are unsuited to the 


f.o.b. Black Sea ports. Second in im- 
portance to tobacco cultivation is that 
of roses for the extraction of attar of 
roses, the area shown being approxi- 
mately 12,355 acres. The best gardens 
are in Karlovo and Kasaulik. Other 
crops fail to meet the demand and im- 
ports are necessary. [The par exchange 
value of the lev is $0.19, but its value 
at present is about $0.015.] 





British Importers’ Requirements 

As an indication of the present posi- 
tion of British flour importers, the fol- 
lowing circular letter, sent out on May 
21 by a well-known British importing 
firm to its United States and Canadian 
connections, is of interest: 

“We are open to receive offers of large 
lines of flour in any position, c.i.f. Liv- 
erpool, London, Bristol, Belfast, Dublin, 
Glasgow, etc. Payment by draft on 
London. Seven days’ sight for seaboard 
shipment or 60 days’ sight from interior 
points. Such offers would be submitted 
to the Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies, London, who are now prepared to 
make future purchases through the im- 
porters. 

“Generally speaking, the greatest con- 
sideration will be given to cheapness and 
quantity, rather than quality. We pre- 
sume flours of the first clear grade will 
be chiefly required. Please cable offers 
of any large parcels of this class or ap- 
proximate grades, say in 5/10,000-ton lots 
and upwards.” 





Extensive improvements in the port 
facilities of ellington, New Zealand, 
are under consideration to meet the rap- 
idly growing business of that port. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

June 7 June & 








June 5 May 29 1919 1918, 

Minneapolis ...250,250 296,295 326,120 223,096 
St. Paml ..cccce 7,365 8,936 9,210 10.4 
Duluth-Superior 10,445 49,110 81,5865 15,830 
Milwaukee ..... 11,000 12,800 4,000 9,200 
SOO bcx.ccce 279,060 367,130 368,815 248,125 
Outside mills*..143,160 ...... 178,780 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.422,220 ...... G6V.606 * 6.5 aes 
ee eee 23,800 23,000 20,800 4,900 
St. Louist ..... 43,000 43,650 43,000 16,900 
Buffalo ........ 59,050 78,160 153,850 63,600 
Rochester ..... 7,300 8,300 14,400 3,600 
Chicago ....... 22,000 20,500 23,250 14,500 
Kansas City.... 67,200 70,500 46,000 8,500 


Kansas City}. ..258,915 269,300 127,925 63,330 
Omaha ........ 18,000 15,740 15,885 ...... 
7,100 21,900 . 
Toledof ....... 27,280 23,890 45,380 20,800 
Indianapolis 7,330 13,320 
Nashville** .... 70,160 66,530 81,770 33,280 
Portland, Oreg. 34,275 32,650 41,060 14,790 
Seattle ........ 21,825 26,625 36,020 25,120 
Tacoma ....... 23,225 37,100 28,920 ...... 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full. 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 7 June 8 
June 5 May 29 1919 1918 . 

60 





Minneapolis ...... 46 54 43 
St. Paw ..ccecsccce 31 38 30 os 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 114 85 44 
Outside mills* .... 40 42 50 42 

Average spring... 42 53 55 43 
Milwaukee ........ 49 63 22 70 
St. Louis 46 41 10 
ee 56 56 22 
Buffalo ...... ave 47 92 38 
Rochester . ase 45 78 17 
CUED 6-5 6.060 00% 70 90 53 
Kansas City ...... 69 73 56 10 
Kansas Cityt ..... 60 61 31 17 
Omaha ........... 75 65 66 rus 
\ eee 25 14 46 13 
Toledof .......... 33 29 52 26 
Indianapolis ..... 26 32 58 22 
Nashville** ....... 40 39 42 19 
Portland, Oregon... 71 68 96 36 
BOGEEIO accsciiccves 41 50 76 63 
TRCOMB or ccssccce 41 65 50 15 

Weta ccdcccces 47 54 60 31 


Flour output for week ending June 6 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 7 per 
cent from week ending May 29. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis'and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Loss to Philippine Corn Crop 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 5.—Devas- 
tation of the corn crop in the southern 
islands of the Philippine group has 
placed the inhabitants of some of the 
islands in dire straits for food, accord- 
ing to a report just made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by W. H. Weston, 
Jr., investigator for the bureau of plant 
industry. A plant disease called the 
downy mildew has worked the damage. 

The bureau of plant industry has 
made a comprehensive study of the 
disease and has developed methods for 
controlling it. The Department’s spe- 
cialists declare that there is no reason 
why the disease could not flourish in 
the southern corn belt in this country. 
To prevent such an invasion the Federal 
Horticultural Board is enforcing a strict 
quarantine against corn importations 
from the Philippines. 

The Islands produce an annual corn 
crop valued at $8,820,000. Corn is the 
second most important crop in point of 
area planted in the Philippines and is 
rated third in point of value. The in- 
roads made by the downy mildew have 
so seriously affected the crop that heavy 
importations of rice and cereals will be 
necessary this year, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Joun J. Mareinan. 





The value of the declared exports from 
Antofagasta, Chile, to the United States 
declin from $101,308,196 in 1918 to 
$26,860,188 during the past year. De- 
creases occurred in several items, the 
most notable being nitrate of soda—from 
2,378,543,520 lbs, worth $66,659,763, in 
1918, to 306,751,629, worth $7,404,999, in 
1919, and copper ingots—from 83,000,921 
lbs, worth $21,614,551, in 1918, to 34,538,- 
597, worth $8,855,963, in 1919. 
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The demand for flour in north Pa- 
cific Coast markets, and the demand 
from outside points for Pacific Coast 
flours, is lifeless. Buyers are not in- 
terested in purchasing for future re- 
quirements here, and business is con- 
fined to small-lot sales for present 
needs. Quotations for soft wheat flours 
are nominally unchanged on the basis 
of $13.55 bbl, Seattle, for family patent, 
in 49-lb sacks, but, on account of the keen 
competition for the limited business 
going, the above quotation is far from 
being adhered to; in fact dealers state 
that they are able to sell flour at retail 
for less than the wholesale price quoted 
by some of the mills. 

Eastern mills’ quotations fluctuated in 
narrow limits during the week. North 
Dakota top patent is quoted $16@16.30 
bbl; Montana $14.70@15.80, basis cot- 
ton halves, carloads, on track here. 

Flour continues to move to the east- 
ern and southeastern states from the 
interior mills on previous bookings, but 
the present demand is very small. Cal- 
ifornia shows no interest in north coast 
flours. 

Some inquiries are being received 
from the United Kingdom for flour, 
but little business is being worked, the 
demand from that source for wheat be- 
ing much greater than for flour. Wheat 
reserves here, however, are about cleaned 


Phe Orient shows no interest in Amer- 
ican flour at the present time, the few 
inquiries received being far out of line. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
good but supplies are very meager. For 
mill-run, $55 a ton is the prevailing 
quotation but sales have been made at 
$1@2 per ton higher. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Seattle mills in 

barrels as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller is here shown: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 41 
Last week .......-. 52,800 26,623 50 
Year ago ......++. 46,800 36,021 76 
Two years ago .... 46,800 29,617 63 
Three years ago ... 40,800 21,142 61 
Four years ago .... 40,800 7,339 18 
Five years ago .... 40,800 9,990 24 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills 
in barrels as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 4 
Last week ........ 57,000 37,101 65 
+, rrr 57,000 35,920 63 
Two years ago .... 57,000 8,667 15 
Three years ago ... 57,000 43,701 76 
Four years ago ... 57,000 2,845 5 
Five years ago .... 51,000 25,602 50 


NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS’ ANNUAL 


The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will-hold its annual meeting at Spokane, 
Wash., on July 10. Vancouver, B. C., 
which is becoming one of the most pop- 
ular convention cities on the continent, 
on account of the semi-wet conditions 
which prevail there, made a strong ap- 
peal to some of the members of the as- 
sociation, but it was finally concluded 
that the importance of the milling in- 
dustry at Spokane and in adjacent terri- 
tory entitled it to have the convention 
held there. ‘The Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, moreover, extended an invi- 
tation to the association to meet there, 
offering it the hospitality of the city. 

The association has had a successful 
year, increasing its membership to 91 
members, representing a daily flour ca- 
pacity of nearly 52,000 bbls, or over 80 


per cent of the total milling capacity 
of the Pacific Northwest. 
NOTES 

The Hongkong dollar has shown a 
further loss, being quoted at 8lc. 

The Hing Wah Paste Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
of Shanghai, which does a large paste 
business in the Orient, has begun the 
erection of a flour mill at Shanghai. 

L. W. Wright, until recently manager 
of the La Crosse (Wash.) Roller Mills, 
is now in charge of the sales depart- 
ment of. the. Lewiston (Idaho) Milling 
Co., Ltd. 

The Pocatello (Idaho) ae & Ele- 
vator Co. has completed the building for 


74 and cracked corn at $84@85. 
The weekly flour output of. Portland 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
- Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity re week tivity 





This week 48,000 71 
Last week ... - 48,000 32,652 68 
Year ago .... - 42,600 41,058 96 
Two years ago .... 40,500 14,792 36 
Three years ago ... 33,000 9,087 27 


Wheat prices showed no. change with 
the ending of Grain Corporation control. 
There is very little demand from coast 
mills and exporters are well supplied. 
Club: wheat is quoted at $2.85, bluestem 
at $3 and turkey red at $3. Trading in 
the coarse grains is also slow. Closing 
bids at the Exchange were: bulk corn, 
$72.50@74; white feed oats, $69.50@70; 
blue barley, $66@67; feed barley, $65@ 
66. 


NOTES 


Flour contributed more heavily than 
any other commodity in exports last 
month. The shipments were 117,056 bar- 
rels, with a total value of $1,281,936. 
The movement will be largely increased 
in the present month. 

With the departure from Astoria this 
week of the steamer Kayseeka with a 
cargo of flour for Alexandria, Egypt, 
and the arrival at Portland of the 





Entry of the Globe Grain & Milling Co, in 


its 400-bbl mill. The machinery is on 
the ground and the mill will be ready 
to begin operating about July 15. 

A contract has been let to the Glas- 
ser Construction Co., of Spokane, for 
a 300-bbl mill to replace the mill of 


the Big Bend Milling Co., at Daven- 
port, Wash., which burned last Janu- 
ary. 


W. C. Dawson & Co., Seattle agent 
for the shipping firm of Williams, Di- 
mond Co., announces that, effective 
Sept. 1, its monthly steamship service 
from Pacific ports to the United King- 
dom and northern European points will 
be increased to two sailings a month. 

The motorship Pacific, of the John- 
son Line, will accept freight at Seattle 
and Tacoma for July loading for Chris- 
tiania, Gothenburg, Malmoe, Stockholm 
and Helsingfors. If freight offerings 
are sufficient, a monthly service of this 
line from Puget Sound to Europe will 
probably be maintained. 

The Seattle branch of Suzuki & Co., 
importers and exporters, of Kobe, Ja- 
pan, state that about 55,000 tons of 
Japanese, Formosa and Java sugar will 
be brought to the United States during 
the next few months. Japanese centrif- 
ugal sugar, according to the Overseas 
Corporation, Ltd., of Seattle, can be de- 
livered here for about 17c lb. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, June 5.—There has 
been a fair amount of business in the 
local flour market this week at un- 
changed prices, patents and bakers sell- 
ing at $13.75. The market is very firm, 
but the mills show no disposition to ad- 
vance prices. 

The demand for millfeed has fallen off 
considerably. Millrun is still held at 
$44@45, f.o.b. mill, the old price, as 
stocks are quite small. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $74@75, rolled barley at $73@ 





the Recent Los Angeles Industrial Parade 


steamer Delisle, and at Vancouver, 
Wash., of the steamer West Nomentum, 
the Columbia-Pacific Shipping Co. em- 
barked on a period of the greatest ac- 
tivity the port here has ever known. 
Eighteen oversea vessels are due for 
operation into and out of the harbor 
during the first 17 days of this month. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., June 5.—Liberal 
supplies of flour are being held by job- 
bers and large bakers, sufficient it is 
thought, to care for their requirements 
until the new crop. This, combined with 
the marked degree of uncertainty as to 
new-crop values, materially restricts 
business, and the past week was ex- 
ceedingly dull. 

There was no marked change in flour 
prices. Mill prices in carload lots were 
as follows: Kansas standard patents, 
$14.75@15; Dakota standard patents, 
$15.50@16; Montana standard patents, 
$14.50@15; eastern first clear, $10.50@ 
10.75; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $13.75@14, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed is in active demand, there be- 
ing little spot feed available and only 
moderate quantities offered from north- 
ern coast points, Prices are unchanged, 
$57.50@59 ton. 





NOTES 


McNamara Bros., owners of the Na- 
toma Rice Milling Co., San Francisco, 
have started the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete mill and warehouses, 
corner of Seventh and Hubbell streets, 
where they will have rail and water fa- 
cilities. The new mill will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bags of paddy daily, and 
the warehouse will hold 150,000 bags. 

A fire starting along the State High- 
way, thr uarters of a mile north of 
Arbuckle, fornia, recently, jumped 
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the furrow plowed around the field ang 
burned 30 acres of grain belonging to 
Hahn Bros. A stiff north wind was 
blowing, and had it not been for the 
timely. assistance of local men ‘and the 
fire equipment, over 800 acres. of grain 
would have .been burned. 

The Export Managers’ Association of 
San Francisco, of which Luther A. Scott, 
foreign sales-manager of the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, is president 
pro tem, will hold its first meeting jn 
the rooms of the Commercial Club at 
noon, June 16. Membership in this asso- 
ciation is limited to the active and ac- 
tual heads of industrial and banl:ing 
houses engaged in foreign commerce, 
and the actual heads of export houses, 
It is patterned after similar organiza- 
tions in New York, Boston and other 
large seaboard cities, and fills a vital 
need in local export circles. 

R. C. Maso» 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, June 5.—Grain prices 
have been practically unchanged during 
the past week, with quotations of $°.70 
bu for soft spring and $2.85@2.90 for 
hard winter wheat. Practically no wheat 
has been moving through the Ogden ter- 
minal for the past two weeks, excepting 
that being shipped from states further 
east, and even these shipments have been 
small. The grain men declare that there 
is practically no supply in the country 
elevators and that even the smaller mill- 
ers are running very low. 

About 50 per cent of the small mills 
have closed down and the larger plants 
do not anticipate operating more than 
four to six weeks longer on the old crop, 
The operations will be almost entirely 
on orders that have been booked. 

Quotations on flour this week were 
$13.20 bbl for family patents, f.o.b. Og- 
den, basis 49-lb cotton bags, with $14 
bbl for hard winter wheat flours. Offers 
were made to southeastern buyers at 
$13.50 bbl for standard and $13.85 for 
highest patents, f.o.b. Ohio and lower 
Mississippi River points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. The Pacific Coast offerings 
were at $14 bbl for hard wheat flours and 
$13.50 for soft wheat patents, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 

Bran was in special demand during the 
week and prices climbed until $65 ton 
was quoted on the Pacific Coast for Utah 
bran and $62 ton was the price, f.o.b. 
Ogden, in carload lots. 


NOTES 


The Scoffield bakery, at Scoffield, 
Utah, was burned Wednesday night, June 
2, with a loss estimated at $7,000, includ- 
ing $2,000 worth of flour. 

Permission has been given the Utah 
Milling & Feed Yards, recently incorpo- 
rated to take over the Hansen feed mills, 
to sell $400,000 worth of preferred stock 
at par. This permit was issued by the 
Utah state securities commission under 
the “blue sky” law. ‘The papers filed in 
the case were characterized by the state 
officials “the most complete that have ever 
been presented to the commission.” 

Rumors that there would be a short- 
age of sugar beet seed, because of the 
largely increased acreage being planted 
throughout the West, have been dispelled 
by official statements of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, through M. 
M. Justin, field agent of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. e has announced that 
there is enough sugar beet seed in the 
United States for two years, in addition 
to which there will be the seed cro) of 
this year, grown in the United States. 

Building conditions in Ogden have im- 
proved and progress is being mace in 
construction of the Globe Grain & Lill 
ing Co. plant as well as the Sperry | lour 
Co. mill, both of which will be read. for 
the handling of 1920 grain aceordirg to 

resent indications, Arrangements are 

ing made for the rapid installaticn of 
machinery as the concrete and steel ‘vork 
on the structures is completed. In this 
way, the builders anticipate, several 
weeks of necessary time will be saved. 
The “American plan” of employment } 
being continued throughout the state, 
union labor men declining to work on the 
larger contracting jobs because notices 0 
this effect have been continued. 

W. E. Zoprany. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 5 
F’-OUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leacing Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MerCNANtS cocescedeccccsvees $15.20 @15.35 
Spring patent, jute ............ 14.25 @14.75 
Spri ; straights, jute ......... 13.25 @13.75 
Spring clears, jute ..........+. 10.30@11.00 


Secoad clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 9.00@ 9.60 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 14.30@14.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........$13.25@13.75 
Strc'ght, southern, jute ........ 12.50@12.75 


Clesr, southern, jute ...... «eee 10.00@10.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Firs: patent, Kansas, jute *..... $13.60@14.20 

Pat nt, 96 per cent ............ 13.00@13.40 - 

Clecr, Kansas, jute ............ 10,25 @10.75 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$10.65@11.00 


Ry flour, standard, jute ...... 10.00 @10.40 
\W 1EAT—Market firmer early in the week 
and closed weak and lower. Millers mod- 


era buyers. Range for the week follows: 
This week Last week Last year 
290 


No. 1 red..... eee cues: ee tye 
No. 2 red..... see meee 283@. »@246 
No. 1 hard . 295@301 -@. -@. 

No. 2 hard.... 48 ap 287@ 290 245 @247 
No. 1 nor, 8... -@. 245@251 
No. 2 nor, 8... 69. 295 @300 242@248 


CORN—Prices advanced to the highest in 
several weeks, crossing the $2 line for No. 
1 yellow and white, and closing at a decline 
of about Se from the top. Range for the 
week follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
6 mix.. 181@186 185 @196 167 @173 
6. mix... cseeassneestecs @193 171 @i174 
4 mix.. 192@ beac 188 @194 170%@174% 
3 mix.. 187@198 190 @199 171%@176 
6 yel.... 183@193% 184 @190 169 @174 
6 yel... aMctes’ conve ee 170% @175 
4 yel... 187 @188 188 @194% 173 @176 
8 yel... 187@200 190 @199% 171% @177 
3 wh... 186@200 189%@196 171%@178 


OATS—High prices were paid for the 
small offerings, with No. 2 white in store 
bringing 19c over July, while track lots were 
20@20%c over. Prices for the week follow: 


This week. Last week Last year 


4wh... 102%@107% 98 @109 67 @69 
3 wh... 108 @114% 99 @110 67%@70 
Stand... cevecGQscess sveceQerece 68% @71 
2wh... 106 @115%100%@112 69 @70% 
1 wh... 107 @116 102%@111... ves 


Market acted erratic, with export- 
ers bidding 28¢ over July for shipment in 
5@10 days guaranteed, track, Baltimore. 
No. 2 here sold at $2,13@2.17, and closed 
at $2.14%. No. 8 closed at $2.138%. July 
closed Saturday at $2.01%@2.01, September 
at $1.83%. 

BARLEY—tTrade was slow all week with 
the market easy, and 10 cars were carried 
over at the last on Saturday. Poor to fancy 
ranged at $1.50@1.70 and closed around 
$1.50 @1.56. July finished Saturday at 
$1.55% and September at $1.41. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade more active, but 
shipments restricted by car scarcity. Prices 








higher. Consumers have small stocks. Corn 
flour, $4.95; corn meal, yellow $4.60, white 
$4.50; cream meal, yellow $4.47%, white 
$4.37%; granulated hominy, $4.55; pearl 
hominy, $4.50. Rolled oats, $5.57% per 90-lb 
sack. Steel-cut oats, $6.26% per 100 Ibs, 


from warehouse. Car lots of oats and corn 
goo’s 2%c less, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market firmer at $72 
per ton, f.0.b, Chicago. Lower prices for 
linseed oils expected. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis..... 161 218 105 149 
Wheat, bus.... 887 424 848 576 
Corn, bus...... 1,102 3,016 816 316 
Oats, bus...... 9 2,251 897 1,145 
Rye, bus....... 80 54 285 22 
Bar'cy, bus.... 148 837 276 617 





NEW YORK, JUNE 5 

FLOUR—Market absolutely featureless. 
Dominant influence is transportation situa- 
tion. Spot stuff still held firm, but few 
Saicc made. General quotations were: spring 
firs: patent, $15.50@16.25; standard patent, 
$13.75@14.75; first clear, $11.50@12.50; soft 
wirter straight, $13.50@14.50; hard winter 
straj ight, $13.50@14.50; first clear, $11.20@ 
12.25; rye, $12@12.25 for white patent and 
9.50 @10.50 for dark, all jute. Receipts were 
105,520 bbis, 

WHEAT—Receipts were 369,500 bus, 

CORN—Offerings well taken and prices re- 
bounded from depression. Argentine corn 
offered more freely. Prices ranged No. 2 
yellow, $2.19%; No. 8 yellow, $2.18%. Re- 
ceints were 120,000 bus, 

OATS—Firmer undertone. Receipts again 
Small and trade not disposed to place too 
much confidence in repeated predictions of 








Prices ranged $1.12 
Receipts were 


an increased movement. 
@1.16, according to quality. 
628,000 bus. 





DULUTH, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b; mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

Family patent .........-eee05. $14.80@15.05 
Bakers patent ..........ssse00. 14.55 @14.80 
Firat clear, Jute .cccccccovecs » 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute .........6..65 8.00@ 8.50 
No. 2 semolina ........eeeeeeee 14.65 @14.76 
Durum patent .....ccccccccsees 14.15 @14.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight ........ éE CEMA AD Fh pis $5.60 
WORM, WEROR FIG. osc wccees ti ncescoctus 5.90 
WEG, 8 GOP THO ok oc aces eccccccacreses 4.05 
WEG. © GOSH FIO. ccc cs ncciscccccsvcce 5.90 
BOO De GNC coches cs Timehdgt videos ibe okeee 5.10 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbis 1918 bbls 
June §6..10,425 June 7..31,195 June 8. .15,830 
May 29..49,110 May $1..33,375 Junel1.. 9,680 
May 22..15,260 May 24..34,875 May 25.. 6,930 
May 15..13,660 May 17..34,240 May 18.. 7,035 


WHEAT—Receipts dropped late in week, 
and cash business reflected this fact. There 
were fewer samples on display and desirable 
stuff was promptly picked up. Mills cared 
for the small country run of spring wheat 
at the previous price basis. Choice durum 
readily taken, but the lower grades and 
the mixed class were not much wanted and 
moved slow. Quotations on the last named 
closed easier. Shipments have also slowed 
up, though, on the whole, they were in ex- 
cess of arrivals. Stocks at the close of the 
week were 1,558,000 bus, a decrease of 
222,000. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 31.... oMbaey< + Shaos ee Pew 
June 1 .... 101° @106 211 105 @145 
June 2 .... 102% @107% 217 105 @145 
June 3 99% @104% 214% ose ees 
June 4 100 @105 213% Tr, ti 
June 6 101% @106% 214% occ Mace 
June 7, “i919 65 @ 66 147% 102@103 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 


‘ elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7——Domestic——_, ———-Bonded——. 
1920 1919 “< 1920 1919 1918 


CORR scones és sé 
Oats ...... 23 193 16 oe 3 
RIO cccvsece 268 1,001 1 eo “e o's 
Barley .... 176 233 58 aT 39 14 
Flaxseed .. 31 143 282 3 81 1 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——_, ——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 eee 


Spring .... 190 25 45 281 795 
Durum ... 394 277 1 471 176 13 
Winter ... 10 ‘ie “* > ra 64 
Totals .. 594 -302 46 755 971 20 
OBR coccie 8 3 2 3 13 
RYO ..cccce 335 627 ee 683 606 
Barley . 25 267 17 95 90 
Bonded... ee 14 ee oo oé os 
Flaxseed .. 13 25 69 se 42 100 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 6, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, -———grad 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor ) 
1, 2 nor Fes 2 21 8 16 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor (| 
3 nor j 99 24 o® 49 1 2 
All other 

spring .. 457 621 1 68 2 
1 am aa 
1, 2 dur 392 341 1 79 247 3 
3 am ~ 
3 dur 22 58 4 
All other 

durum .. 506 48 22 27 «146 3 
Winter .... 10 1 ee 4 66 oe 
Mixed ..... 3 es o« 1 14 9 

Totals ..1,558 1,643 26 464 488 33 


MAY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of May, and comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), were: 

-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Domestic .. 84 3,198 11,116 113 
Bonded ... 40 1,009 oe ss see 64 


Totals ...2,888 1,062 84 3,198 11,116 167 


Corn ...... ee Ss 62 
Oats ...... 98 15 59 102 13 92 
WR seveves 1,836 2,283 - 8,909 3,744 5 
Bonded... .. 116 2% és ye ae 
Barley .... 152 286 156 94 659 602 
Bonded... ee 3 20 ae 52 18 
Flaxseed .. 59 138 129 124 297 225 
Bonded... -» 140 40 ss 7 °6 











Totals...5,033 4,043 488 7,427 15,888 1,171 
FLAXSEED—Slow covering movement up 
to Friday, when the price peak was reached, 
$4.22 on July and $4.16 for October. Late 


Friday and the closing day a declining mar- 
ket was on under moderate erratic fluctua- 


tions, with the result that prices slipped off 
8c for October and 12%c in July. Change 
on the week represented 2%c loss for July, 
while October showed a 3c advance, Crush- 
ers not anxious to take on spot stuff in an- 
ticipation of getting delivery of Argentine 
contracts. No. 1 spot and to arrive only 
quoted July price. Commission houses were 
buyers of futures for country account with 
Minneapolis sellers. Trade put through was 
mostly in July. Interest not yet worked up 
in new crop, and only a few scattered deals 
changed hands In it. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c—Close——_, 
Opening June 7, 
June High Low June 5 1919 
July ..$4.12 $4.20 $4.08 $4.09% $4.66 
Sept. . .... ob a tox s éuee 4.55 
Ost, 0 e06 4.15 4.00 4.08 4.36 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent ...csscceces ob eeeddeveee $14.00@14.50 
DEE Sb 0 bob oR eotneddeegnce 13.00 @13.50 
Wiret. GlOMF 2. csccccossisccvvece 11.00@11.50 
GEDCOM GHOGE. 6-04 dc ov cdccvecene 10.00 @11.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for millfeed active, 
but practically limited to the Southeast. 
Bran in better demand than shorts, but sup- 
ply very light. Quotations, per ton, in 100-1b 
sacks: bran, $51@52; brown shorts, $56@58; 
gray shorts, $58@60. 

WHEAT—A rather spotted demand dur- 
ing the entire week, together with the with- 
drawal of export buyers towards the close, 
caused wheat to drop about 7c under last 
week’s quotations. Outside mills were in 
the market most of the time for good mill- 
ing wheat. The end of government control 
apparently had no effect upon the market. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $2.98@3.02, 
medium $2.91@2.94; No. 2 $2.95@2.98, me- 
dium $2.90@2.95; No. 3 $2.92@2.95, medium 
$2.85 @2.88; No. 4 $2.90@2.92, medium $2.78 
@2.83. Soft wheat: No. 1 $2.90@2.91, No. 
2 $2.89@2.90, No. 3 $2.87@2.89, No, 4 $2.82 
@ 2.84. 


CORN—A fair demand for the better 
grades of corn kept prices up to those of 
last week on the high quality receipts. 
However, much of the corn was heating and 
of poor quality, causing heavy discounts on 
the lower grades. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.96@1.98, No. 3 $1.92@1.94, No. 4 
$1.90@1.92; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.96@1.97, 
No. 3 $1.93@1.94, No. 4 $1.90@1.92; mixed 
corn, No. 2 $1.85@1.87, No. 3 $1.84@1.86, No. 
4 $1.73 @1.76. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, A eo 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 905,850 205,200 877,599 209,500 
Corn, bus.... 248,750 251,250 78,750 160,000 
Oats, bus.... 98,500 183,600 55,599) 189,000 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 16,500 9,900 5,500 
Barley, bus.. 46,500 4,500 20,800 6,500 
Bran, tons .. 860 2,240 3,160 2,640 
Hay, tons ... 8,316 3,204 2,892 360 

13,650 4,550 60,775 65,225 


Flour, bbis... 


TOLEDO, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $13.90@14.50; spring, $15.70. 
MILLFERED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $61.00 @64.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 63.50 @ 66.00 
Winter wheat middlings ...... 66. awa 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... @70.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... @13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 5 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 33 cars, 22 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 40 cars, 33 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 


1920 1919 92 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 23,950 657,870 10,830 
Corn, bus.... 41,250 14,450 5,545 4,290 
Oats, -bus....- 82,000 69,650 25,610 38,780 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 5 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.90@16.00 
Spring straight, cotton ....... 14,.20@14.95 
First clear, cottom .......e000. 11.00 @11.50 
Second clear, cottom .........+. 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 11.90@12.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 10.90 @11.25 
Rye flour,. dark, cotton : 8.75 @10.30 





Kansas patent, cotton 14.90@15.00 
5 


Corn flour, 100-lb cotton ....... eee @ 48 
Corn meal, 100-lb cotton ....... @ 4.75 
Corn grits, 100-Ilb cotton ....... @ 4.70 


MILLFEED—Easier, with standard bran 
$53.50@54.50; standard fine middlings, $59 
@60; flour middlings, $61@63; rye feed, $58; 
red dog, $70@71; oil meal, $66.50@70; hom- 
iny feed, $72.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—For the week prices were un- 
changed. Receipts were 47 cars. Millers 
and shippers were in the market for the 
best grades. No. 1 northern, $3.05@3.25; 
No. 2, $2.90@3.10; No. 3, $2.85@3. 

BARLEY—For the week prices were 2@ 
8c higher, with receipts 90 cars. The call 
was good from maltsters for choice, while 
shippers took low grades. No. 3, $1.69@ 
1.71; No. 4, $1.55@1.68; feed and rejected, 
$1.50 @1.65. 

RYE—For the week prices were 3@4c 
higher, with receipts 47 cars. The call was 


good from millers and shippers, and offer- 
ings were well taken of. No. 1, $2.14%@ 
2.20; No. 2, $2.14@2.19; No. 3, $2.12@2.18%. 

CORN—For the week prices advanced 7@ 
9c, with receipts 140 cars. The demand was 
good from shippers and millers and offer- 
ings were all placed. No. 3 yellow, $1.90@ 
1.97; No. 4 yellow, $1.88@1.95; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.89@1.95; No. 3 white, $1.92@2.01. 

OATS—For the week prices were 7@8c 
higher. Receipts for the week were 209 
cars. The demand was good at all times 
and tables were cleared each day. No. 2 
white, $1.06@1.14; No. 3 white, $1.04@1.13; 
No. 4 white, $1.03 @1.12. 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— a atage = 
1919 





1920 1919 1920 
Flour, bbls... 16,440 23,450 13,290 21,290 
Wheat, bus.. 74,250 53,600 139,010 67,620 
Corn, bus....242,250 179,300 112,680 6,560 
Oats, bus....391,880 1,025,440 288,220 166,800 
Barley, bus..149,855 619,010 44,160 164,750 
Rye, bus..... 58,910 36,450 43,165 1,350 
Feed, tons... 1,080 2,160 2,630 5,604 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Spring first patent, $14.60@ 


15.20; standard, $14@14.30; 
@10.40; hard winter patent, $13.50@14.40; 

straight, $13.20@13.80; first clear, $10.30@ 

11.70; soft winter patent, $13.25@14.40; 

eat $12.20@12.40; first clear, $9.50@ 
.20. 


first clear, $10 


MILLFEED—Prices ruled steady all week. 
Bran sold at $52@55, and gray shorts, $62.50 
64, 


WHEAT—Demand quiet, prices declined 
3@5c on the week. Receipts were 360 cars, 
against 276 last week. Closing prices: No. 
2 red, $2.90; No, 3 red, $2.85. 

CORN—Demand quiet at unchanged 
prices. Receipts, 439 cars, against 320. 
Closing prices: No. 1 corn, $1.94; No. 2 corn, 
$1.93; No. 3 corn, $1.90; No. 6 corn, $1.79; 
No. 1 yellow, $1.96; No. 2 yellow, $1.95@ 
1.96; No. 3 yellow, $1.91@1.94; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.77; No, 2 white, $2.02@2.03; No. 3 white, 
$2; No. 6 white, $1.80. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.70; cream, 
$4.80; grits and hominy, $4.95. 

OATS—-In fair demand at an advance of 
5@é6c. Receipts, 267 cars, against 202. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 white, $1.13@1.13%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.14. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— a ae 
1920 1919 920 1919 


Flour, bbls... 62,750 49,060 80, 060 103,030 
Wheat, bus.. 498,000 206,580 427,220 655,740 
Corn, bus.... 676,000 625,150 261,150 123,610 
Oats, bus.... 486,000 706,000 521,760 326,500 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 BOOP. vecee seve 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 12,800 ..... 8,540 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbls and 9,711,659 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 11,191 sacks to Lon- 
don and 31,142 sacks to Antwerp. Quota- 


tions per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 

Spring first patent ...........+. $15.00@16.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00@15.00 
Spring first clear .......seeee% 12.00@13.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.50@15.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@14.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 13.00 @13.50 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light, but trade 
quiet and market easier. Quotations, $11.50 
@13 per 196 libs, in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—Offerings light and values large- 
ly nominal, Receipts, 563,996 bus; exports, 
420,101; stock, 2,497,312. Quotations: No. 
red winter, $3.23; No. 1 hard winter, $3.23; 
No. 2 red winter, $3.20; No. 2 hard winter, 
$3.20; No. 8 red winter, $3.17; No. 3 hard 
winter, $3.17; No. 4 red winter, $3.13; No. 4 
hard winter, $3.13; No. 5 red winter, $3.09; 
No. 5 hard winter, $3.09. Sample according 
to quality. : 

CORN—Prices fluctuated within narrow 
limits, but showed little net change for the 
week. Receipts, 46,257 bus; stock, 60,035. 
Quotations, as to quality and location, at 
$2.05@2.08, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—tTransportation conditions 


restricted business. Prices, however, gene- 
rally firmly maintained. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $5.07% @5.15 
Gran, white meal, fancy...... woes ee @5,46 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... ...... @5.05 
White table meal, fancy ..... ove e ee @5.45 
White corn flour, fancy .......6 sesess @5.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. @5.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ...... @2.65 


MILLFEED—Dull and easier with offer- 
ings from the West somewhat more liberal. 
Quotations: 


Gee DOR. oa is.c cases cevevvade $62.00 @62.50 
Soft winter bran .........e.s06- 62.50 @63.00 
Standard middlings ......... -» 64.00@65.00 
Flour middlings ......... awiwtes 68.00 @69.00 
Red dog ..... ee ecccecenceesees 15,.00@76.00 


OATS—Advanced 4c early in weck, but 
subsequently lost improvement and closed 
dull. Receipts, 131,041 bus; stock, 198,636. 
Quotations: No. 1 white, $1.27@1.28; No. 2 
white, $1.25@1.26; No. 3 white, $1.23@1.24; 
No. 4 white, $1.21@1.22, 

OATMEAL—Quiet but steady. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.68; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 













































































































$11.70; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.36 

@12.94; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
Set. 90, coarse $5.50. 

» MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, 
corn in May were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 








Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
May, 1920 ...... 175,537 2,566,917 78,103 
April, 1920 ...... 141,260 1,146,618 219,003 
May, 1919 ....... 528,797 2,954,378 114,205 
May, 1918 ....... 298,467 185,210 691,730 
. Exports— 
May, 1920 ....... 792,833 1,187,151 ...... 
April, 1920 ...... 561,080 929,397 8,571 
May, 1919 ....... 383,027 3,929,670 63,767 
May, 1918 ....05 seees ° 176,144 176,870 
BALTIMORE, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $15.00 @15.50 
Spring standard patent ....... 14.00 @14.50 
Hard winter short patent ..... 14.75 @15.25 
Hard winter straight ..:....... 13.75 @14.256 
Soft winter short patent ...... - eae 
Soft winter straight papi 12. g14 <5 26 


Rye ‘flour, white ..... 
Rye fiour, standard 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ spring patent ...... @16.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..... @15.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...... @14.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @14.25 


MILLFEED—Barely steady and slow, with 
city mills’ $1 ton lower. Quotations, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $62@63; soft 
winter bran, $63@64; standard middlings, 
$65@66; flour middlings, $67@68; red dog, 
$74@75; city mills’ bran and middlings, $64 
@65. 

WHEAT—Declined 1c; demand and move- 
ment still good. Receipts, 741,938 bus; ex- 
ports, 347,766; stock, 1,943,880. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $3.14; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $3.12, nominal; range of 
sample grade for week, $2.50@2.97. 

CORN—Easier; movement small, demand 
fair. Receipts, 54,779 bus; stock, 235,434. 
Closing prices: contract spot, $1.97% asked; 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $2 asked; 
range of southern for week, $1.98@2.05; 
near-by yellow or white cob, bbl, $9@9.25. 

OATS—Advanced 2@3c; demand mod- 
erate, movement light. Receipts, 37,886 bus; 
stock, 124,503. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, $1.23@1.24; No. 3 white, domestic, 
$1.22 @1.23. 

RYE—Up 5c; movement and- demand ex- 
cellent. Receipts, 685,448 bus; exports, 609,- 
079; stock, 1,091,868. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.36, sales; range of 
southern bag lots for week, $2@2.20. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
Ss 


loads: pring 

Best patent spring ..........-+- @15.65 
Bakers patent .......-.+eeeeee8> @15.65 
Winet COMP 2. cccvcccccccceects @12.40 
MewemG COMP 2... ccc svocivccsess @ 8.60 
Graham flour ......----seeeeee @15.65 
Rye; pure white .........+-+:. @12.65 
Rye, straight .......cccccccesie @12.00 

Sacked 

Bran, POF tOM « ..cccccsccsccoss Ss. @59.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . @61.00 
Pee @64.00 
Flour middlings ........-..+05- «+++ »@67.50 
Red dog, per tom ....-. 2. ee eeces weeee @72.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 95. “ 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @86.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......-. i h@s7, 00 
Hominy feed, per tom .......... .-@74.00 
Gluten feed, per-ton ........... «++ @T77.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... «++ @73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... ‘ etx = 


Oil meal, per tom .......-4++45- 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 
Oat feed, sacked, ton .......... 

WHEAT—The market was deenel up of 
wheat, which was mostly smutty or low- 
grade. There is a good demand for choice 
milling red or white. 

CORN—Receipts were light, and there was 
just about enough demand to keep the of- 
ferings cleaned up at last week’s prices. At 
the close today, however, the long-expected 
break came, and receivers were willing to 
accept a decline of 3c, owing to quite lib. 
eral offerings. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $2.19; 
No. 2 yellow, $2.18; No. 3 yellow, $2.17; No. 
4 yellow, $2.12; No. 5 yellow, $2.08; No. 6 
yellow, $2@2.05, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Scarce and strong all week at last 
week's prices, and at the close today there 
were buyers at ic advance. No. 1 white, 
$1.21%; No. 2 white, $1.21; No. 3 white, 
$1.20; No. 4 white, $1.19, on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing done here, and no of- 
ferings except small lots in store, for which 
$1.80@1.85 was asked. 

RYE—No sales. No, 2 quoted at 18¢ over 
Chicago July. 


6.90 6.00 
+ +++» @60.00 





BOSTON, JUNE 5 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special ........ $15.75 @16.50 
Spring patents, standard ...... 14.50@16.00 
Spring first clears ............. 10.75 @13.00 
Hard winter patents ... «+++ 14,00@156.25 
Soft winter patents - 14.00@14.75 
Soft winter straights 13.75 @14.50 
Soft winter clears ............. 11.75 @13.50 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 11.75 @12.75 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
shade lower on wheat feeds. Spring bran, 
$62; winter bran, $62@62.50; middlings, $64 
@66; mixed feed, $63@70; red dog, $70.70; 
second clears, $82; gluten feed, $79.87; hom- 
iny feed, stock feed, $76.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $53; cottonseed meal, $72.50@79,— 
all in 100‘s, 





wheat and 





CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
market easier. White corn flour, $5.25; 
‘white corn meal, $5.25; hominy grits and 
samp, $5.25; cream of maize and white corn 
flakes, $6.25; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$5; bolted yellow corn meal, $4.95; feeding, 
$4.15@4.20; cracked corn, $4.20@4.25,—all 
in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market 15c lower at $5.80 for 
rolled and $6.67 for cut and ground, in 90-1b 
sacks. Demand moderate. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


Receipts —Stocks—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis.... + on 30,036 ..... 

Wheat, bus... ..... 205,500 66,482 562, 458 
Corn, bus..... 2,900 1,400 1,721 ..... 
Oats, bus... 31,290 658,380 2,050 350,955 
BRO, WER vccce: cwecs  srvve 705 3,957 
WAFER, WEB. «s > ovcee § ctees, veers 154,318 
Millfeed, tons. 30 SOR: ea ons. 0 bd00 
Corn meal, bbls ..... gtcee Saeee .. <wead 
Oatmeal, cases. ..... 800 meek  saece 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending June 5: to Liverpool, 64,000 
bus wheat; to Manchester, 116,000 bus 
wheat. There has been no flour exported 
from this port since March 26, 1920. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cotttons:.... $13.75 @14.90 
Standard patent ..............- 13.60@14.65 
Bakers patent .............06. 13.60@14.30 
>. DRE ERR, SUED ins 0 dnc oe tinde teas 10.75 @11.25 
Second clear, jute ........... +» 8.00@ 9.00 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (June 8), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $13.70@14.00 
Durum flour .......ccsessecesse 11.50@12.00. 
COeRP 6 ob escce OO CCG db coceecbeees 8.75@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


June 12... -ceees 260,340 255,860 279,800 
June 5... 250,250 326,120 223,095 251,340 
May 29... 296,295 289,480 199,060 240,425 
May 22... 275,060 369,760 210,580 346,380 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 


Jane 123... ssceee 16,290 19,095 656,495 
June 6... 2,180 100,305 8,325 61,880 
May 29... 2,670 64,055 6,855 31,110 
May 22... 400 81,210 10,560 15,730 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Apr. 10. 66 70,710 145,155 275,475 oe aes 
Apr. 17. 66 70,710 98,440 291,840 ++. 2,076 
Apr. 24. 65 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 eles 
May 1.. 65 70,710 149,765 276,115 1,035 1,440 
May 8.. 65 70,710 146,450 259,870 «+. 1,975 
May 15. 65 70,710 174,470 261,050 305 1,730 
May 22. 65 70,710 174,715 246,645 310 2,115 
May 29. 63 69,335 177,950 231,110 tv ess 
June 5. 53 59,370 143,160 178,780 335 895 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


June 8 Year ago 
TOR cc civsovecees $50. comer +4 $33.00 @34.00 
Stand. middlings.. 56.00@57 42.00 @ 43.00 
Flour middlings... $3.00063.00 49.00@51.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 67.50@68.00 55.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $76.00 @76.50 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 75.50@76.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 75.50@76.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 75.50@76.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 57.50@58.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.70@ 5.75 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 5.55@ 5.60 
Rye flour, white® .............. 11.90 @12.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 8.90@ 9.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 11.90 @11.95 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 11.70@11.75 
Rolled Oatse®® ....ccccccscesees 5.57 


-«++@5.57% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Blevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 


Linseed oil meal® .............. 64.50 @ 65.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. t¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, : 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: No.1 No. 2 






Dark northern spring... $2. 23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ... es Siew 2.13% 

ber durum .. ++ 2.28% 2.20% 
DUPER Sawoscdecscodcvcace . B81% 2.18% 
Red durum .........-... 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......+.++ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......+++.+. 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Dally closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 


-Feb.. 972,260 


during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 

Tune 1... eee ens. 179@180 102% @104% 
June 2 .....+++.4+ 183@184 103% @105% 
June 3. +. 185@186 103% @105% 
-June 4 187 @188 104% @106% 
June 5 ++» 185@187 104% @106% 
A A ere «ee 182@184 104% @106% 

Rye Barley 
BNE asocbctivsin 205% @206% 125@160 
TURE B cc wvcccces's 210% @211% 126@161 
YL eR ee ee 209 @210 126 @161 
June 4 ......4.... 209% @210% 126@161 
June 6 ..... ee 210% @211% 126@161 
pe ree re - 211% @213% 124@159 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Ju 





Saturday were: ne 7 
June5 May 29 1919 
Wheat, bus .....1,085,000 1,532,160 831,250 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,121 35,372 21,074 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,598 1,930 1,834 
Corn, bus 153,290 171,000 168,480 
Oats, bus .. 136,500 194,70 351,360 
Barley, bus 129,360 199,920 1,071,250 
Rye, bus 60,420 70,000 155,760 
Flaxseed, bus 42,480 106,020 147,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Satenéey were: J 





June6& May 29 1919 
Wheat, bus... 811,350 1,117,200 1,314,040 
Flour, bbis ...... 285,454 309,047 392,255 
Millstuff, tons .. 11,933 13,220 16,291 
Corn, bus ..... ++ 106,800 91,700 67,850 
Oats, bus ...... + 801,410 409,760 298,500 
Barley, bus ..... 193,040 144,560 904,000 
Rye, bus ...... +. 442,380 488,160 252,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 4,000 1,080 6,540 


* MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 7 June 8 
June5 May 29 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 495 454 1,001 eve 

No. 1 northern. 29 63 907 ase 

Others ......... 143647 5,191 704 yn 
Potals.iccees 5,171 65,708 2,612 60 

We SORE ic cecces 4,009 4,720 woe see 

Ie 2086 ven cvces 8,951 9,134 

BM. S088. cect 3,878- 3,996 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June7 June8 June 9 

June 5 May 29 1919 1918 1917 

Corn ... 61 26 29 621 55 


Oats ...1,448 1,494 2,187 339 864,021 
Barley .. 698 682 1,748 771 359 
Rye ....3,034 3,148 3,996 149 59 
Flaxseed. 23 22 27 44 127 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c— Mplse—7 - Duluth ‘ 

Track To arr. Track — Oct. 
June 1 se or 4.06% 4.09 4.0 4.02 
June 2... 4.07% 4.10 4. 10 4.00 
June 3 ett 4.11% 4.14 4.11 4.09 
June 4 4.16% 4.16% 4.19 4.19 4.16 
June 5 ... 4.03% 4.038% 4.09% 4.09% 4.08 
June 7 ... 3.97 3.97 4.04% 4.04% 4.05 


Receipts of flaxseed by. weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, ——In store——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 42 147 147 23 27 283 
Duluth..... 13 25 69 34 143 44 


Totals. . 55 172 216 67 170 327 
Mecsipts ona shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to June 
5, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
400 














Minneapolis ... 3,963 5,752 1,892 
Duluth ....... 1,304 3,750 805 3,273 
Totals ...... 5,267 9,502 1,205 6,165 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 

year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
782,835 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,558 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1,671,775 


9 m. 13,197,675 12,976,050 11,630,485 13,318,990 








Tune. .....00. ,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
July.. © weececes 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 
Aug.. .....¢.. 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,146 

BPs. ve vesece 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 








September.. 37,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 
October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 91,260 
November... 18,585 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 
January.... 20,596 146,975 149,385 71,205 
February. 37 Bee 164,065 . 65,375 
March..... 19,110 35,850 60,050 95,840 
April....... 15,226° 123,640 48,870 127,770 
, Serer 11,150 276,230 51,180 131,940 

9 mos. 254,030 1,334,540 780,365 880,205 
pO ae ‘ 595 64,850 209,305 
SOF ccevcst bites --siveen 37,715 45,460 
AMBR sc eigen cakes é 6,300 31,880 

p<: ee ee Pe 1,451,135 889,230°1,166,850 





June 9, 1920 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 





in store at above points for week ending 
May 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Mia 
WE AS ear ° 42 20 20 
| *e are 40 15 47 9 
Consolidated .... 55 30 52 36 
Ogilvies ......... 529 29 14 ; 
Western ........ 61 15 12 15 
Grain Growers .. 100 $8 54 
Fort William .... 28 =: 164 6 " 
SS eee rr 66 41 29 209 
Northwestern .... 143 161 34 7 
Port Arthur ..... 474 109 106 2 
Thunder Bay .... 143 203 20 14 
Can. Gov't ...... 73 133 42 72 
Sask. Co-op. .... 177 27 69 51 
Richardson ..... 177 62 33 9 
Dav. & Smith ... 49 10 8 mi 
BORA: v2 cac0ss 2,157 1,057 544 235 
Year ago ........ 3,448 4,089 1,330  2d1¢ 
Receipts ........ 624 251 36 16 
Rail shipments... 64 42 32 14 
Lake shipments.. 1,522 460 ae 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitte: 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 6561 No. 2 C, W...... 387 
No, 2 northern.. 339 No. 3 C. W...... 134 
No. 3 northern.. 246 Ex. 1 feed ..... 85 
BO Tere Oe OO aac... 58 
WO. Ove evicwsse 28 2 feed ......... 165 
BAO. © vice cecces 18 Others ......... 229 
4. ee eee 25 ans 
Durum ......... 13 OME tks... 057 
Others ......... £39 

Betal. .ectodes 2,157 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain’in the United S ates 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 5 —_— 
“Wheat Corn Oats Rye srly 





Baltimore ..1,958 232 127 «1,175 4 
Boston ..... 32 4 1 1 2 
Buffalo ..... 4,864 361 2,297 2,318 274 
Chicago . -3,524 493 2,302 221 568 
Detroit ..... 14 18 24 12 ee 
Duluth ..... 1,559 poe 23 268 176 
Galveston 4,122 aes ror 145 246 
mee may 72 287 1387 5 

Kan. City...6,521 169 155 44 


Milwaukee... 211 199 663 50 132 
Minneapolis. 5,534 81 
N. Orleans. 


.1,886 90 ‘191 (127 554 
"587 





Totals ...35,259 2,679 8,241 9,259 5.285 
Last year..15,826 2,844 16,922 10,648 9,376 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—W heat, 1,847,000 bus; corn, §1,- 
000; oats, 401,000; rye, 2,311,000. Increase— 
Barley, 11,000 bus. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneap»lis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, —Duluth— Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 i919 





June 2.. 179 +3130 80 18 87 
June 3.. 125 101 236 58 77 
June 4.. 102 «115 64 128 112 
June 6.. 201 fil 46 118 74 
June 7.. 261 145 38 34 «160 
June 8.. 154 114 30 88 217 


Totals.. 1,022 716 494 444 727 





Grain Grading and Politics 


Denunciation of the federal system of 
grading grain and an appeal to go back 
to the state system was incorporate: in 
the text of a resolution presented to the 
resolutions committee of the Republican 
national convention, in Chicago, by 
Charles H. March, of Litchfield, ch:ir- 
man of the Minnesota delegation, ac- 
cording to press dispatches, 

“The present federal system has sim- 
ply made things worse for the farniers 
of the Northwest,” said Mr. March, in 
an interview. “The federal grading has 
not been a success. It was put into ef- 
fect by a Democratic Congress and has 
worked to the detriment of the farmers 
of the Northwest. ; 

“Minnesota established the Mivne- 
sota grades which were accepted in ev- 
ery market of the world where Mi1ne- 
sota wheat was known. The far = 
want the Minnesota system of: gra:in 
back again and the Minnesota del -_ 
tion will endeavor to have such a res0- 
lution incorporated in the Repub ican 
national platform.” 





According to information receive: by 
the epson | of agriculture and dev«lop- 
ment, considerable damage has been ‘one 
to the cotton-fields in the Laguna dis' rict 
of Mexico. by a recent hurricane, ¢<pe- 
pores | in the vicinity of San Pedro. [he 
resulting scarcity of seed has cause: an 
advance in the price to 400 pesos ($- 0) 
per ton. It is thought that this wil! 
crease the price of cotton during the cur- 
rent year. 
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SS AD ALAR ARS 


MACHINERY LIENS 


Priority of rights between creditors of 
the bankrupt New Orleans — Co. 
was the subject of adjudication lately 
before the United States district court 
for the eastern district of Louisiana 
(263 F. 254). 

The Anglo-American Mill Co. sold 
flour-mill machinery to the milling com- 
pany before it became bankrupt, under 
a contract purporting to reserve title in 
the scller until payment of the price. 
During the administration of the bank- 
rupt estate the seller filed claim for a 
balance due, asserting a right to lien 
against the machinery or its proceeds. 
Disposing of the matter in favor of the 
daimant, the court said: 

“The question presented can be easily 
determined by reference to the Louisiana 
law and jurisprudence. Conditional 
sales are not recognized in Louisiana. 
.. . The decisions only go to the ex- 
tent, however, of holding the retained 
title to be void, and the sale vests title in 
the purchaser, 

“Another line of decisions holds that, 
where the purchase is made through an 
agent in Louisiana, or by correspondence, 
and title passes to the buyer only by the 
appropriation of the goods in another 
state, the contract is governed by the 
laws of that state. . . The trustee re- 
lies on these decisions, but they are not 
in point. 
din this case title. did not pass by the 
signing of the contract, nor by the ap- 
propriation of the goods, nor by their 
shipment. The purchaser had. the right 
to reject the mill after 30 days’ trial 
in New Orleans. This was a suspensive 
condition, and made the contract execu- 
tory in Louisiana. . . . 

“Under the law of Louisiana the vendor 


has a lien, or privilege, as it is called in 
the civil law, without the necessity of re- 
cording, on the movables sold, for the 
unpaid part of the purchase price, as 
long as the goods remain in the posses- 
sion of the purchaser and can be identi- 
fied. The giving of notes does not af- 


fect the lien, and it is not defeated by a 
seizure and sale of the goods under exe- 
cution at the instance of a third per- 
son... . . 

“As the sale from the mill company 
to the bankrupt must be regarded as a 
Louisiana contract, it follows the referee 
was in error in denying the lien on the 
proceeds in the hands of the trustee.” 


TRADE CUSTOMS 


“Parties who contract on a subject- 
matter concerning which known usages 
prevail, by implication incorporate them 
into their agreements, if nothing is said 
to the contrary.” ‘ 

This statement of law laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court has 
been followed by the Oklahoma supreme 
court in the case of Elk City Flour Mills 


Co. vs. Cherokee Grain Co. 188 Pac. 
1067. The decision of the Oklahoma 
court affirms judgment in favor of 


plaintiff for damages for defendant’s 
breach of a contract made Oct. 13, 1916, 
to sell and deliver a quantity of wheat. 

The pivotal question in the litigation 
was whether written confirmations fol- 
lowing a long-distance telephone conver- 
sation constituted a contract between 
the porties; it being contended by the 
defendant that there was such material 
difference in the confirmations as to pre- 
vent » meeting of the minds of the 
parties on a definite contract. Counsel 
for defendant based his ar nt solely 
on the legal proposition that the offer of 
a sellcr must be accepted by the pur- 
chaser unconditionally and without vari- 
ance—ihat to effect a contract there’ 
must }e mutual assent of the parties to 
the saine thing, in the same sense. Over- 
ruling this contention, the supreme 
court says: 

“While the wording of the printed 
matter in the confirmations is not ex- 


actly ihe same, it clearly appears from 
be confirmations that the Cherokee 
Tain 


Co. sold the plaintiff 5,000 bus No. 
? old wheat at $1.61 per bu, basis at the 
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track, Galveston, to be shipped within 
10 days, and that the plaintiff bought 
from the defendant 5,000 bus old wheat, 
grade No. 2, price $1.61, basis delivered 
Galveston, time of shipment 10 days. 
But if it be assumed, for the purposes 
of this case, that there was some dis- 
similarity in the confirmations, defend- 
ant is not entitled to a reversal of the 
judgment. 

“It is shown by the evidence that both 
plaintiff and defendant were members 
of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and were familiar with and bound 
by the rules of the association. It. was 
testified to by a number of witnesses, 
including some officers of the associa- 
tion, that where a sale of grain is made 
over the telephone and confirmation let- 
ters are sent by both purchaser and 
seller on the same date of the sale, and 
where the confirmations are identical as 


dering public service, and: operates as a 
limitation upon the rights of those de- 
voting their B age weed to public use and 
imposes double damages, a part of which 
is in the nature of a fine and a part as 
compensatory damages, constitutes a de- 
privation of property without due pro- 
cess of law and is a violation of the 
state constitution. 

“In the instant case,’ says the court, 
“the railroad company is liable for all 
actual damages. When the legislature 
seeks to impose a greater liability in 
damages than compensatory damages, it 
is taking private property for private 
use, which is unconstitutional.” ' 


SALES LAW POINTS 


A decision reached by the Oregon su- 
preme court in the case of Hurst vs. 
Hill, 188 Pac. 973, deals with two im- 
portant aspects of contracts for the sale 
of goods, one relating to the authority 
of employees to make contracts for 
their = oyers, and the other bearing 
upon deliveries under contracts specify- 
ing no time for delivery. 

‘The court recognizes that the owner 
of a_ retail business may become 
charged with liability on contracts for 
the purchase of flour and other supplies 
made by an employee who has ‘custo- 





In the earl 
in Chicago at 
price was about $2 per bbl more. 


car lot on track sold at $3.10. 





ARE WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES 
SO HIGH? 


The following interesting comparison is furnished by Elisha A. Robin- 
son, manager of the flour department of Henry Horner & Co., Chicago: 
part of May, 1867, spring wheat flour sold at wholesale 
15 per bbl, and winter wheat flour at $16@18. The retail 
Winter wheat flour sold from Nashville, 
f.o.b. Chicago, at $18.50 per bbl, and Plant’s extra winter wheat flour from 
St. Louis at $18 per bbl wholesale and $20 retail. 
In May, 1867, spring wheat sold in round lots at $8 per bu, and a 


This was two years after the close of the Civil War. At that time, 
land could be bought in western territory at $1@10 per acre, and the normal 
price of common labor was $1@1.25 per day. 
price of flour, with land at $50@400 per acre? 


ow about the present 








to the quantity, grade, kind of grain, 
price, destination, — and time of 
shipment, but where re is a dissimi- 
larity in the printed matter at the bot- 
tom of the contracts, and where it is 
further shown that .no objection was 
made by either party, under the rules of 
the association the purchaser’s confirma- 
tion has precedence, and controls.” 

It is held that, under these -circum- 
stances, the case comes within the fol- 
lowing rules laid down by the highest 
court of the land: 

“Custom or usage may p prepeny be re- 
ceived to ascertain a explain the 
meaning and intention of the parties 
to a contract, whether written or oral, 
the meaning of which would not be as- 
certained without the aid of such ex- 
trinsic evidence, where the parties knew 
of the existence of the custom or usage, 
and contracted in reference to it. 

“Parties who contract on a subject- 
matter concerning which known usages 

revail, by implication incorporate them 
Into their agreements, if nothing is said 
to the contrary.” 

Concluding its opinion, the Oklahoma 
court says: 

“The evidence in this case shows that 
after this contract was entered into the 
price of wheat materially advanced, but 
for which fact: it is doubtful whether 
this controversy would have arisen.” 


STATUTORY DEMURRAGE 


A section of the Nebraska reciprocal 
demurrage act has been annulled by the 
supreme court of the state on the 
ground of unconstitutionality. The "see 
vision is that which purports to make a 
railway company liable, as to intrastate 
shipments, to a — of $1 per day 
for delay in delivering shipments, etc., 
in addition to actual damages sustained 
by the ieved shipper. 

"tp pay of Sunderland Brothers Co. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 177 N. W. 156, the Nebraska court 
holds that the statute falls’ within the 
tule of constitutional law that an un- 
reasonable regulation which in effect de- 
prives owners of property used in ren- 


marily made such purchases, but the 
opinion restates the established rule of 
law that a finding that one was author- 
ized to make a contract for another. can- 
not be predicated on the bare fact that 
the supposed agent has declared him- 
self to be authorized. “You cannot 
prove the authority of the agent by his 
own declarations out of court,” says the 
Oregon court. 

On the subject of time for delivery, 
the opinion reads: 

“This being a contract in which no 
time for delivery was fixed by the terms 
of the instrument itself, it is conceded 
that there could be no default 
which either the buyer or the seller 
could take advantage of until one party 
or the other had made a demand for de- 
livery or acceptance. And this is un- 
questionably the law. 

“Tf no time is fixed for delivery, the 
buyer must make a demand.’ 35 Cyc. 
165. 
“‘Neither party could put the other 
in default, without. performance or ap 
offer to perform upon his part... . 

bees J both parties are present, and 
neither of them tenders performance, 
then both are in default, and neither of 
them can sue the other for the breach.’ 


“And we think it equally clear that, if 
either party lets a reasonable time ex- 
pire, without a demand, then the con- 
tract lapses, and neither party can en- 
force a performance.” 

The court concludes that where sev- 
eral months pass by without demand by 
the buyer for delivery of goods under a 
contract specifying no time for deliv- 
ery, and where the price materially ad- 
vances in the meantime, the seller will 
not be held bound to make delivery. 


MILL APPURTENANCES 


Perhaps many laymen look upon the 
familiar deed phrase, “and appurten- 
ances thereunto belonging,” as empty 
—_ language. But an appurtenance to 
mill property may be of no small value. 
The term gener: ~ dl signifies the right to 
enjoy some privilege in adjacent land 
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as an incident to ownership of a particu- 
lar tract, as where mill property enjoys 
a right of way over adjoining land as 
its only outlet to a street or highway. 

So it was decided recently by the Iowa 
supreme court, in the case of Walker vs. 
Dwelle et al., 175 N.W. 957, that where 
a_mill and dam were conveyed, together 
with a right to take ged from other 
land retained by the grantor for the pur- 
pose of repairing the dam, deeds from 
subsequent and successive owners, cov- 
ering the mill and dam, carried with it, 
as an appurtenance, the right to continue 
to use the gravel pit in question. 

Incidentally, however, it was decided 
that permission to use the gravel pit to 
obtain materials for “repairing” the dam 
did not authorize use for the purpose of 
reconstructing the dam. 


INCREASING PRICES 


The general rule of law that one al- 
ready bound by.contract to do a thing 
cannot exact a new contract of binding 
force from the other party, to pay an 
additional consideration for performance, 
was applied by the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court in the recent 
case of Porter vs. Orenstein, 180 N.Y. 
Supp. 418. 

The specific holding in the case is that 
a seller of goods, being bound to deliver 
at the contract price, cannot enforce an 
agreement by the buyer to pay an in- 
creased price for the goods, although the 
seller may have encountered unexpected 
conditions making performance of the 
original agreement burdensome. 

It is ‘further held in the case that 
where a buyer refuses to pay an in- 
creased price, and is sued for the con- 
tract price of goods delivered, he may in- 
terpose a counterclaim for damages for 
non-delivery of the remaining goods 
called for by the agreement. The dam- 
ages are to be measured by the differ- 
ence between the market value of the 
goods not delivered and the price at 
which the seller agreed to deliver. 


CONFLICTING TRADE-MARKS 


The trade-mark “Golden Crumbles,” 
used on — since 1915 by petitioner, 
was not invalidated by defendant’s use 
of the word “Krumbles” for cereal break- 
fast foods since 1912, and on candy since 
1916, holds the court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia in the recent. case 
of Paul F. Beich Co. vs. Kellogg Toast- 
ed Corn Flakes Co., 262 Fed. 640. Said 
the court: 

“The acting examiner of interferences 
pertinently observed that there is no 
‘proof to the effect that manufacturers 
of cereal breakfast foods are in the 
habit of engaging in the production of 
candy.’ Moreover, the general and es- 
sential characteristics of breakfast foods 
and candy are different, and we are of 
opinion that the use of a mark by a 
dealer in one leaves its use open to a 
manufacturer of the other.” 


DRAFT OWNERSHIP 


The Kansas supreme court makes the 
following:summary of an important rule 
of law on the question as to when pro- 
ceeds of a draft to which bill of lading 
has been attached are not subject to 
garnishment as belonging to the seller of 
the goods shipped under the bill of lad- 
ing: 

“Where a shipper of goods by rail 
draws a draft on the consignee in favor 
of a bank, and surrenders the bill of 
lading to the bank and receives credit 
from the bank for the value of the draft, 
and the draft with the bill of lading at- 
tached is forwarded by the bank to its 
local banking correspondent at the place 
where the goods are to be delivered, and 
the consignee receives the bill of lading 
upon payment of the draft, and thereby 

tains the possession of the goods, it is 
held that no garnishable interest of the 
shipper remained in the proceeds of the 
draft in the hands of the local banking 
correspondent, as the title to the goods 
had passed, either absolutely or as se- 
curity, to the bank which extended cred- 
it thereon to the shipper; and this rule is 
unaffected by any question whether the 
shipper had checked against the credit 
given to him for the draft and bill of 
lading.” Lampl vs. Hawkins, 188 Pac. 
233. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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FHE-FINANCIAL SITUATION: 


- WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 





New York, N. Y., June 5.—A 7 per 
cent rediscount rate, beginning June 1, 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, took Wall Street a good deal by 
surprise. It was not expected, and 
caused some excitement. But the stock 
market took the news well, for the rea- 
son that it had pretty largely put its 
house in order through a heavy curtail- 
ment of loans. The bear traders, how- 
ever, were quick to seize the opportunity 
and forced the selling of stocks by timid 
holders. These tactics did not avail to 
bring about any sensational decline, and 
the market as a whole gave a good ac- 
count of itself. 


CREDIT CURTAILMENT 


There is no doubt but that this move 
means credit curtailment of non-essen- 
tial loans. The country has reached a 
stage of trade activity which is forcing 
the banks to discriminate sharply in fa- 
vor of the borrower who is financing 
really productive operations. The 7 per 
cent rediscount rate has been commended 
strongly by high banking authorities as 
the necessary step to bring about a defi- 
nite curtailment of speculative credits. 

Since last November the Federal Reserve 
Board has been trying to bring about a 
noteworthy reduction in the country’s 
loan account. It has been difficult work, 
for the volume of borrowings to sustain 
speculative undertakings has been enor- 
mous. It was found, after successive 
attempts to bring about a reduction in 
speculative loans, that the only way to 
bring it about would be to force an ad- 
vance in rediscount rates to a level that 
would penalize the reckless borrower. 

There are some bankers, however, who 
believe it would have been better for the 
Federal Reserve institutions to adhere 
to the 6 per cent rate and have the in- 
dividual banks force such a reduction as 
they were able to bring about in their 
own loan accounts. Had this method 
been followed, it would have been less 
exciting, and to some people the re- 
sults would have been more satisfactory. 


REAL DEFLATION 


There is much to be said for the 7 per 
cent rediscount rate. Even such a high 
authority as Paul M. Warburg, former 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and partner in Kuhne, Loeb & Co., fa- 
vored the advance. In commenting on 
the reserve bank’s action, Mr. Warburg 
said: “I believe increasing the redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York was well advised. It was 
an anomaly that the Federal Reserve 
bank rate should have been lower than 
the actual rate for commercial paper es- 
tablished by the market, and lower, as 
a matter of fact, than the ruling open 
market rate for bankers’ acceptances. 
The increase does nothing but readjust 
the Federal Reserve bank rates to al- 
ready existing conditions. The senti- 
mental influence of this increase will be 
more important than the actual effects. 

“Our raw materials must go forward 
to Europe, both for our own sake and 
the sake of Europe. Somehow or other, 
whether we like it or not, a large por- 
tion of the exports must be carried on 
credit at this time. This is essential bus- 
iness, and we cannot do essential and 
non-essential business at the same time, 
without getting into an over-strained 
banking condition. Unessential business 
cannot be curbed, as we have seen, by 
gentle admonitions. The seriousness of 
the situation has got to be driven into 
the minds of the people if we want to 
bring to a halt this unbridled spirit of 
indiscriminate expansion and extrava- 
mn The country is not going to slow 

own, in order to accumulate that re- 
serve power which we need, in order to 
meet liberally and boldly the larger re- 
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quirements still ahead of us, and which, 
from self-respect and self-interest, we 
cannot afford to ignore.” 


GRADUATED RATES 

It has been expected by some that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
would adopt graduated rediscount rates 
as the Federal Reserve banks of Kansas 
City, Dallas, Atlanta and St. Louis have 
done. By these rates, those banks _are 
permitted to charge different borrowers 
a different rate, so as to place the higher 
charge upon -those who have borrowed 
recklessly. Under this system, which is 
permitted by the new Federal Reserve 
Act amendment, it is possible for the 
banks to impose very high rates upon 
those borrowers who have reached the 
limit of their normal accommodation. 

The indications are that the whole 
Federal Reserve rediscount system will 
be readjusted on some such basis later 
on. The New York reserve bank has 
not adopted it yet, however, for reasons 
which are no doubt satisfactory to its 
directors; but there is something to be 
said for the graduated scale of redis- 
count rates as a horizontal advance is 
apt to work hardship in that it forces 
the conservative borrower to pay the 
same rediscount rate as is exacted from 
those who have over-borrowed at the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

There is no doubt but that the ulti- 
mate effect of this credit curtailment 
will be a reduction in commodity prices, 
with concessions in many lines. The 
movement will be orderly, and not of a 
character to cause great disturbance, but 
it will be carried considerably further 
and will be of benefit to the country’s 
banking position. A drastic curtailment 
at this time will so relieve the credit 
situation as to help the banks surmount 
the obstacles that will confront them 
next fall when crop-movement demands 
and other requirements have to be 
financed. 

PRICE CUTTING 

Price cutting is likely to go a good 
deal further, but the indications are that 
it will be fitted to meet the conditions 
obtaining in various industries. Some 
authorities believe that. manufacturers 
will not be able to cut prices radically 
unless there has been a sufficient reduc- 
tion in production costs to admit of im- 
portant concessions being made, Inas- 
much, however, as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has advocated 
price reductions ranging from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent after Sept. 1, it is 
clear that there will be an important 
readjustment before many weeks have 
eAapsed. Consumptive requirements still 
exceed the supply in some branches of 
trade, and there is an actual dearth of 
merchandise in certain industries, but all 
manufacturers and business men have 
now to consider the readjustment of 
credit as the most important factor in 
the business situation. The banks neces- 
sarily have to work cautiously in such a 
situation, as they have their depositors’ 
interests to provide for, and also the 
greater responsibility to the general 
public. One of the New York banks 
made a loan recently to an interior insti- 
tution, which its officers would have pre- 
ferred not to make. It was granted, 
however, in the belief that the general 
situation would be helped by continu- 
ing this bank as a going concern, so as 
not to cause the alarm and disagreeable 
inferences which always attend a re- 
ceivership. 


WHAT IS AHEAD 


I have discussed the financial outlook 
with important men, and reflect their 
judgment when I express a cautiously 
optimistic view of the future. Prices 
must come down, largely for the reason 





that there is not the gold basis to sup- 
port the currency issues and the loan ac- 
count necessary to. let the advances go 
on uninterruptedly. 

There is still a t deal of extrava- 
gant living and foolish buying in this 
country. "te will be necessary to abate 
these evils as soon as possible, if the 
bank position is to be strengthened and 
the money market is to be held within 
reasonable limits. The volume of “lux- 
ury loans” has been of record-breakin 
ie san An immense amount o 
credit has been absorbed by non-essential 
undertakings, many of which have been 
of a highly speculative character. On 
the other hand, the freight crisis has 
been an influence of great importance 
in tying up bank credit and rendering 
unavailable an immense volume of capi- 
tal invested in “lost freight.” 

The country must recover as soon as 
possible from these influences, and in 
order to force a gradual reduction and 
to fortify the bank position in antici- 
pation of crop movement and autumn 
requirements, the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem is being operated with the idea of 


providing just these safeguards. 


DEFLATION 


It looks now as if speculators in com- 
modities, provisions, foodstuffs, and 
necessary merchandise would be made 
to curtail their operations and give 
thought to somebody else. It is of the 
highest importance that the banks 
should accumulate more reserve before 
the crop movement demands have to be 
financed, for competent farm workers 
are obtainable only at the highest wage 
seale ever touched in this country. The 
outlook is full of interesting possibili- 
ties, and it is clear that the government 
itself may have to take a hand in pro- 
viding competent farm help for the har- 
vesting sections if this shortage con- 
tinues. Agriculture is still the great 
American industry. It represents a to- 
tal capital investment enormously in 
excess of that employed in any other 
industry. Besides this, it is under high 
pressure in connection with the threat- 
ened shortage abroad and representa- 
tions made by competent authorities 
concerning the necessity of increasing 
production in many lines. If this is 
not accomplished, it will be difficult to 
lower commodity prices and so reduce 
living costs as to bring them within 
range of normal schedules. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.utrn, Minn., June 7.—The flour 
market showed nothing in the way of 
improvement from its previous slow and 
quiet condition. One mill reported sales 
moving a little easier in spots, but the 
other one advised no new tendency on 
the part of the buying trade to take hold 
with more freedom or in larger volume. 
Members of the trade who have their 
requirements supplied did not seem in- 
terested. Those who have contracts com- 
ing to them and who are in need of flour 
are asking for shipment and delivery. 
The small in-and-out trader, who buys 
only when and what is needed to tide 
him over for a time, in expectation of 
taking advantage of the market changes, 
appeared to be the only one interested 
in taking on a little business: The out- 
standing feature seemed to be a policy 
of watchful waiting pending develop- 
ments of the wheat situation and the 
probable effect on flour prices; also the 
vexatious transportation tangle in the 
East, influencing the buyers in that quar- 
ter to move cautiously for the moment. 

Slow car-lot trade was reported by 
the durum mill in the past week. The 
few sales closed were recorded on a 
steady basis as previously quoted. Old 
stocks are reported being used up, and 
buyers are holding off new purchases 
until forced to come in for lack of 
supplies to operate on. The wheat mar- 
ket showed spells of easiness and firm- 
ness. The rank and file anticipate a 
lowering of prices if wheat prospects 
continue mF 

Aside from the usual local interest 
there was no market. A few inquiries 
came in to the mill, but merely for in- 
formation. Conditions remain insuffer- 
ably dull. The advance in the rye mar- 
ket compelled the mill to line up ask- 
ing quotations on flour. The increase 
ranged 35@40c on bbl. 

A strong millfeed market prevailed, 
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due to urgent demand in some quarters 
for supplies to fill pressing wants. Big, 
for immediate shipment and delive 

from some points in the East were the 
highest in the history of this market 
Only one mill had any feed to sell, and 
that very limited in quantity. The other 
one was still out of the market. Both 
are working to make delivery of ojq 
sales and cleaning orders off their hooks. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR MARKEY 


Flour Pet. of 

“output = activity 

BOIS WOOK ccc ccciscccnces 10,445 28 
Last week ........seeeeees 49,110 114 
ME WE” nth wtesccedecens 31,585 85 
Two years AGO .......e000% 16,655 44 


NOTES 

There is no market in barley at »res- 
ent, and closing prices are no | inger 
quoted, Interest is entirely lackins. 

Loading of flour to boats was freer 
last week, judging from the vulume 
shipped. Receipts from interior » oints 
have dropped off considerably and :+ocks 
are being slowly reduced. 

Wheat moved to the East throug’: the 
Soo Canal in May to the amou:t of 
13,498,000 bus, and other grains, | ,906,- 
000 bus. The total amount of flour jass- 
ing through was 658,910 bbls. 

Rumors of export demand and short 
covering put life into the rye market 
last week. July was up Ze per bu 
early, but eased off later in the week, 
and the close today was 414¢ higher for 
the week, 

F. M. Crosby of the Washburn-C rosby 
Co., of Minneapolis, and A. Hansen, of 
the Hansen Produce Co., of New York, 
are — for membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade. Both were here 
last week in connection with their ad- 
mission. 

B. Stockman and E. S. Ferguson rep- 
resented the Duluth Board of Trade at 
the conference in Chicago last week upon 
the matter of resuming trading in fu- 
tures. The conclusion reached, that 
trading be resumed July 15, was pleas- 
ing to Duluth grain men. 

Wheat in Duluth-Superior elevators is 
reported as pretty well disposed of and 
awaiting shipment. Most of it will move 
out this month and in July. Late load- 
ing Saturday, not mentioned in the 
weekly figures of movement, included 
350,000 bus of durum wheat. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. last 
week sold a split car of bran and mid- 
dlings to a Philadelphia buyer at a price 
believed to be the highest on record. 
The bran brought $62 per ton and the 
middlings $69. The fact that shipment 
and delivery of. goods can be made as 
wanted made the price and sale possible. 

Mills last week were picking up the 
country run of spring wheat receipts 
but were not anxious for offerings from 
outside elevators. Values were steady 
and the call limited. Shippers were 
taking supplies in a small way. Choice 
durum sold readily but lower grades and 
mixed stuff moved slowly. A _ consider- 
able part of the receipts came from 
Minneapolis for shipment east. 

Flaxseed from Argentina is on the 
way to Duluth in considerable v:lume, 
the shipment aggregating about 1,(00,000 
bus. Most of it is taking the Erie Canal 
for shipment from New York to Buf- 
falo. The first boat load -arrive: Sat- 
urday and was unloaded into Consoli- 
dated Elevator E. It comprised 45,54 
bus, and graded No. 1 and No. 2. Part 
of it goes to the Midland Linse:d Co, 
of Minneapolis, and part to the Star 
Elevator Co. also of Minneapoli:. 

F. G. Carson. 





Canadian Average Yields 


A recent report of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, as summarized by the 
United States Department of & gricul- 
ture, gives the following figures ‘or the 
10-year averages of crop yields ir Cant 
da, in bushels per acre: 


1909-18 1910-19 
Fall wheat ............ 22.50 22.50 
Spring wheat ........... 17.75 16.50 
All wheat .............. 18.25 16.76 
a hc eh cn sner dors 34.50 33.29 
I ek Pk ce 26.75 25.19 
Matec csc oct p ibe 17.50 16.00 
nS Renee REE eT 16.25 15.19 
EY ot ee ee 16.75 per 
Buckwheat ............. 22.00 23.0 
Mixed grains ........... 33.75 ay 
DUMONOE Tesi 8 Picseeees 10.00 < 
pe i: ea are ae 149.50 146.0 
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There is a brisk demand for flour, 
which millers in this city cannot do much 
more than meet, though there are signs 
that the position is being somewhat re- 
lieved, as the authorities are now allow- 
ing millers to deliver a little more than 
three weeks’ supply to bakers, provided 
they have no customers on their books 
whose lofts hold less than three weeks’ 
stock. 

Wheat seems to have been coming for- 
ward from the docks rather more freely 
of late and, greatly to the relief of mill- 
ers here, more liberal sales of passage 
wheat have been made this week. Today 
the cargoes of two Australian boats and 
one Plate ship have been divided among 
the mills of this city. 

The trouble is to get imported flour. 
Today’s allocation was smaller than last 
week’s, which was moderation. itself, and 
some of the distributors had to put up 
with Chinese flour, or with portions made 
up from it. This flour must have been 
brought from some other part of the 
kingdom, as no Japanese or Chinese flour 
has made its way into this port for some 
time. 

Some of the flours given out today 
were Australian, in company with Ameri- 
can soft winter wheat flours of good 
quality, and also American spring wheat 
patent, of which very little has been seen 
for a long time, though we have had 
some first clears, dark but strong. Ameri- 
can or Canadian spring wheat flour is 
always welcome here. 

Though we are very badly off for im- 
ported flour, we are now getting a little 
more country flour, which is appreciated 
for its good color. The average receipts 
for the past month have been just under 
10,000 sacks per week. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal maintains the recent advance, 
but stocks on spot are low, and owing to 
increased rail and other charges it is 
difficult to replace what is being sold. 
There is still too much American dam- 
aged rolled oats about; some of it had 
been kept so long as to invite maggots. 
The holders of this stuff seem reluctant 
to part with it except at figures above 
its real value. Some of it is being sold 
for iceding purposes, while some holders 
are encouraged by rumors that oatmeal 
may be oar to dilute wheaten flour if 
stocks pe | very low, or if we should 
run into a bad crop year in 1920-21. 

M dlothian on spot is now making 107s 
6d per sack of 280 lbs, while the special 
quality realizes 110s. All cuts of Aber- 


deen are worth 90s, while good English- 
made is held at 82s 6d. There has been 
quite a run this week on American pin- 
head at 77s 6d@78s 9d, at which it is a 
very good value. Medium and fine cuts 


are inaking 72s 6d. London-made pin- 
head is held at 90s, while the medium and 
fine cuts are steady at 85s. 

Midlothian rolled oats are worth 102s 
6d per sack of 280 Ibs on spot, while 
fancy brands are making 110s. Aberdeen 
rolled oats have risen to 100s, while Irish 
1s steady at 95s. There are American 
rolled oats that are cheap at 67s 6d. 
They originally cost 75@80s, and could 
not be imported today at less than 100s, 
cif. For the damaged American rolled 









oats as low as 60s@62s 6d is being taken, 
though not very freely, 


MILLFEED 

The supply of homemade millfeed is 
distinctly short, but demand is keen, 
especially for middlings, which are 
snapped up at the official price of £14 
per ton ex-mill. Thére is also a good 
demand for bran at £13 per ton ex-mill. 
Plate and Dutch middlings are selling 
at £15 5s per ton ex-ship, while Belgian 
are making £16 ex-quay. 


EIGHTY PER CENT FLOUR 


English millers learned a great deal 
during the bad days of the war, and have 
shown themselves particularly clever in 
getting flour of good color from an ex- 
traction which only a few years ago could 
have given only brown bread. As an in- 
stance, I saw today on the market a 
couple of loaves prepared in the bak- 
eries of two different mills. Both were 
white loaves in every sense of the word, 
though the degree of extraction was 
about 80.5 in each case. Each loaf was 
made from a mixture of about 75 per 
cent of Plate wheat, the balance being 
Australian wheat, though not of the best 
quality. In one case 5 per cent of No. 
3 red winter was used. Millers say that 
such flour can only be made by the use 
of about 110 inches of roller contact. 


BAKERS AND SOFT FLOUR 


In the days when London was one of 
the chief markets for spring wheat flour, 
bakers here were hardly capable of han- 
dling ‘soft winter or Australian flour, but 
they have been learning a good deal the 
past two or three years. It is understood 
that one of the Australian agents general 
has taken a stall at the Bakers’ Exhibi- 
tion, to be held in September next, for 
the purpose of showing London bakers 
what fine, bold loaves can be made from 
Australian flour, if properly worked. It 
is said he will have Australian bakers at 
work. This might be a good idea for 
American millers to take up. -Seeing is 
said to be believing. 


NEW POSTAL RATES 


On June 1 the new postal rates laid 
down in the recent budget will come into 
force. The rate for domestic letters 
will be 2d for 3 oz and 14d for every 
additional ounce. For Dominion letters, 
and letters to the United States, the rate 
will be 2d for 1 oz, and 1d for every ad- 
ditional ounce. It will cost 114d even to 
send a postcard, whereas in old days the 
charge was only %4d. The rate for par- 
cels has also been materially increased, 
and telegrams in future will cost 1s for 
12 words or less, and 1d every additional 
word. This is just double the pre-war 
cost. 

In a recent article it was stated that 
the English-speaking race is the most in- 
dustrious in the world in the matter of 
letter-writing. The Australians head the 
list, with 130 letters per head per year; 
Canada and the United States follow 
with 80 per year, and the United King- 
dom comes third with 75. The lion’s 
share of the letter-writing, however, is 
undoubtedly done by the business com- 
munity, and it is they who will have to 
bear the brunt of the increased cost. 


AN AMALGAMATION 


The firm of A, L. Cardozo, Amsterdam, 
has amalgamated with the firm of Miran- 
da & Boekman, and the new style of the 
combined businesses will be Cardozo, 
Boekman & Miranda. The head office 
of the firm will continue to be at Am- 
sterdam, while branch offices will be 
maintained at Antwerp, Hamburg and 
Stockholm. They are open for business 
in wheat flour, cereal products, feeding- 
stuffs, starches, potato flour, glucose, etc., 





and will be glad to enter into corre- 
spondence with shippers of these goods, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 17 


As anticipated in this column a week 
ago, no definite progress was made at the 
conference attended by representatives 
of the Scottish flour trade in London last 
week on the subject of the scheme for 
the partial decontrol of the importing 
trade. Few foresaw the real measure of 
the difficulties into which the British pol- 
icy of subsidizing the bread supply would 
land every one. It is as true today as 
it was a year ago that the trade cannot 
face decontrol until either the subsidy 
is swept away or until the economic price 
of the loaf falls to the subsidized level. 

If neither of these things precede de- 
control, the traders would of a certainty 
have to face the obloquy of accompanying 
their resumption of free trading with a 
substantial rise against the consumer, and 
there would arise a howl of “profiteer- 
ing” about their ears. ._The public still 
talks of “dear bread” as though it were 
unaware that the government is today 
paying as large a margin as when the 
subsidy was first introduced. 

This, apart from the domestic difficul- 
ties of financing a business which ence 4 
requires at least three times as muc 
capital as when the control régime was 
introduced, the trade’s hopes of returning 
again to normal trading are prejudiced 
by the government’s policy of subsidy. 
The effect on the national food position 
at the moment ought not to be over- 
looked. The new food controller has ad- 
mitted that the wheat outlook gives rise 
to concern, yet it is a fact that the arti- 
ficially cheap loaf has encouraged a 
larger consumption than ever before. 
There is hardly a big bakery in Glasgow 
whose flour needs today are not greatly 
increased. The subsidy has thus tended 
to intensify conditions when encounter- 
ing a relative shortage. Instead of for- 
tifying us, it weakens us. 


OATMEAL MILLERS TURNED DOWN 


Reference has been made to complaints 
by Midlothian oatmeal millers regarding 
what they regard as the unfair competi- 
tion of imported oats and imported oat- 
meal. To strengthen their case the mill- 
ers asked the farmers to take action on 
the plea that, if imported oatmeal meant 
the shutting down of their mills, the 
farmers of Scotland, whose main crop is 
oats and whose best customer for quality 
oats is the miller, would be as badly hit 
as they were. 

The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture 
must have been impressed with this point 
of view, because it acted on a suggestion 
to raise the question with the authorities. 
At the last meeting of the directors of 
the chamber, letters were read from the 
Board of Trade on the subject. As re- 
gards any suggestion that the import of 
either oats or oatmeal may be restricted 
or in some way regulated, the board’s 
reply is definite. “It has been decided,” 
it states, “that no restriction can be 
placed upon the importation into the 
United Kingdom of food and feeding- 
stuffs, and the board is not, therefore, in 
a position to take any further action with 
regard to oatmeal.” 

It was represented to the board that 
foreign oatmeal was being sold here at 
a lower price than oatmeal could be pro- 
duced by the home manufacturer, and 
that, in consequence, mills here were 
either being shut down or put on short 
time. The Board of Trade replied to 
this point by stating that it had been 
informed by the ministry of food “that 


. there are no grounds for the suggestion 


that the government has recently been 
buying American oatmeal and undersell- 
ing the home oatmeal.” 


The Royal Commission, it was added, 
has purchased none since February, 1919, 
and any stocks on passage must be for 
private account. In reply to further 
points, the board stated that the law re- 
lating to merchandise marks and the 
source of origin of goods has been under 
the consideration of a special committee, 
which is about to report. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 17 


The demand on homemade flour has not 
been so good at Dublin and Belfast as 
the previous week, but there has been 
great eagerness to obtain deliveries of 
foreign flour. Prior to the increased per- 
centage order issued to home millers the 
country districts of the south and west 
of Ireland had practically discarded the 
over-sea flour, finding the home product 
quite good enough for their purpose. 
Now that the darker flour is again on 
the market, they are clamoring for and 
obtaining their share of the distribution 
of the foreign article, which is causing 
a scarcity among the trade in Belfast 
and Dublin. 

The situation with regard to the bak- 
ers’ strike in Londonderry has got no 
nearer a settlement, and the latest phase 
is that baking for hospitals has been 
stopped. 

The question of wages in Belfast has 
been settled, and the men got their ad- 
vance at the cost of the public, as the 
price of bread has been fixed at a higher 
figure than the Dublin rate. The de- 
partment of agriculture asked the master 
bakers to look into the matter, and they 
decided that the ¢ost could not be re- 
duced. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has maintained its price, al- 
though there is no improvement in the 
consumptive demand. Stocks are firmly 
held, owing to the continued talk of the 
whole of the stocks being eventually re- 
quired for mixing into flour. American 
rolled oats of the better qualities are un- 
changed at about 80s per 280 lbs, ex- 
store Dublin or Belfast, but there are 
out-of-condition qualities that could be 
had at about 70s. Irish flake has ad- 
vanced in price, and is now about 86s, 
with a steady demand. 


FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £15 per 
ton, ex-mill, for middlings, bags included, 
and £14 5s for bran. Millers are com- 
pletely out of stock, and are only able 
to deliver from hand to mouth. Conti- 
nental brans and pollards have been ar- 
riving in the north in rather large quan- 
tities. The quality of the bran was good, 
and it is being sold by merchants at as 
low as £16 5s per ton, free on rail, Bel- 
fast, bags included. 

Feedingstuffs are dull. The damp 
spring has produced a big crop of grass, 
reducing the requirements of farmers for 
feeding. Indian meal is £23 per ton; 
linseed cake is £24 per ton, Belfast or 
Dublin, sacks included; linseed meal is 
about £26 per ton, and there are ample 
stocks for all requirements. Cotton 
cakes are £22@23 per ton, according to 
quality, and the demand on this class of 
feed has been pretty good. 





In the province of Alberta over $750,- 
000 worth of seed grain has been dis- 
tributed to settlers through government 
agencies this spring. In view of the 
stories heard elsewhere about conditions 
in Aiberta this seems a small distribu- 
tion at present prices of grain. The fact 
is, Alberta is in very much better shape 
than newspapers have been reporting, and 
all of the seed grain in government dis- 
tribution went to farmers who paid or 
will pay for same. 
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IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

For those who would journey to far 
places if they could, and even for those 
who are too closely engrossed in their 
own firesides to dream of wanderings be- 
yond the small geographical radius that 
encompasses their lives, Frederick O’Bri- 
en’s book of the South Seas should fur- 
nish at least a vicarious gratification. 

There is, as Mr. O’Brien says in his 
foreword, a longing in the nature of most 
men to see and know the strange places 
of the world. “Life imprisons us all,” 
he says, “in its coil of circumstance, and 
the dreams of romance that color boy- 
hood are forgotten, but they do not die. 
They stir at the sight of a white-sailed 
ship beating out to the wide sea; the 
smell of tarred rope on a_ blackened 
wharf, or the touch of the cool little 
breeze that rises when the stars come out 
will waken them again. Somewhere over 
the rim of the world lies romance, and 
every heart yearns to go and find it.” 

Mr. O’Brien has caught this spirit of 
romance and adventure, and the atmos- 
phere of his book reflects it accurately. 
There is both humor and pathos in it, 
and a kindly sympathy and understand- 
ing that brings home to the most distant 
reader a curious sense of complete famil- 
iarity with the queer humans to which 
he gives introduction in his pages. There 
is the very breath of quaint adventure in 
such incidents as the “sensational arrival 
of the golden bed,” Titibuti’s tattooed 
legs, the story of the cannibal feast and 
the two who escaped, the marriage of 
Malicious Gossip, an unexpected proposal 
of marriage, and the story of the perfidy 
of Drink of Beer and the death of Earth 
Worm, who tried to kill the governor. 

There is nothing statistical, nothing 
encyclopedic about the book. “Days, like 
people,” Mr. O’Brien explains, “give more 
when they are approached in not too 
stern a spirit. So I travelled lightly, 
without the heavy baggage of the pon- 
derous-minded scholar. . . I went to 
see what I should see, and to learn what- 
ever should be taught me by the days 
as they came. What I saw and what I 
learned the reader will see and learn, 
and no more.” It was much that Mr. 
O’Brien saw and learned in the year he 
spent among the cannibal tribes of the 
Marquesas, and there is much that can 
be learned and enjoyed in what he has 
placed before his reader. 

“White Shadows in the South Seas,” by 
Frederick O’Brien; Century Co. New 
York; $4 net. 

. * 
PETER JAMESON 

The regeneration wrought by the war 
is a somewhat threadbare and discredited 
theme. It has been made the vehicle for 
so much sentimental and slushy writing 
and we have seen so many cases where 
the devil has quickly tired of his monkish- 
ness, that we have grown rather cynical 
about it. The variation employed by 
Gilbert Frankau, in his latest novel, is 
free from the common faults, and it is 
handled with both delicacy and restraint. 

His Peter Jameson was a successful 
wholesale tobacco merchant, something of 
a plunger, to be sure, but of the type 
that, given normal conditions, would have 
paid, posthumously, large death duties to 
the government. He submerged himself 
completely in his business, and very little 
else, including his wife, had much inter- 
est to him. 

When the war came, he was an early 
volunteer. After two years of fighting, 
he was invalided home with a bad case 
of shell shock. During his absence his 
business had gone to smash, but his wife’s 
love for him had been roused from the 
apathy into which it had fallen, and had 
become a refined and womanly passion. 
The climax of the story lies in her suc- 
cessful struggle to win him back to a nor- 
mal mental life and to a response to her 
own new-found love. 

It is not unlikely that Mr. Frankau, 
in his accounts of Loos and of the 
Somme, has detailed some of his own ex- 
periences, for he was a lieutenant in the 
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Royal Field Artillery and served in those 
campaigns; but the pages which he de- 
votes to Peter’s life in France are foreign 
to his story and might very well have 
been eliminated. 

He is at his best in his delineation of 
Patricia, and scarcely less successful in 
his handling of her husband. Patricia is 
a charming bit of verbal portraiture, and 
if there was nothing else in the book, she 
would make it worth while. She has the 
expression of her emotions under very 





dents of the early civilization of the 
American continent. Mr. James carries 
his readers back into the stirring and 
colorful history of the ancient cliff dwell- 
ers, the building of their pueblos, their 
conquest by the Spaniards; and their con- 
tact with the Franciscan missions. He 
gives personal accounts of the ceremonies, 
games, social life, industries and racial 
characteristics of the Indians, and de- 
scribes New Mexico’s climate, geology, 
flora, birds, rivers and forests. There is 
a review of the state’s rapid develop- 
ment, its land reclamation projects and 
its educational system, with full ac- 
counts of its modern public works; and 
there is a map of the state, and 56 hand- 
some plates, of which eight are in color. 

The New Mexico described so enthusi- 
astically by Mr. James is “a country of 
many surprises, wonders and delights. It 
is a land of sunshine, solitude, silence, 
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Federal Agents Dig Up the Barberry Bushes Wherever They Can Locate Them 
—‘The Battle with the Common Barberry.” 


complete control, and it requires a rather 
severe shock to convince her that it is 
only by making what seems to her almost 
shameless love to her husband that she 
can give him the impulse and the desire 
for recovery, and stir into flame the 
embers of his almost smothered passion. 
“Peter Jameson,” by Gilbert Frankau; Al- 

fred A. Knopf, New York; $2 net. 

. * 
NEW MEXICO 

George Wharton James’s “New Mexico, 
the Land of the Delight Makers,” is a 
book splendidly printed, beautifully 
bound and illustrated, and delightfully 
written. It is the third he has contrib- 
uted to his publisher’s “See America 
First” series, the two previous volumes 
being “California, Romantic and Beauti- 
ful,’ and “Arizona, the Wonderland.” 
The latest of the trio is as enthusiastic 
and thorough as the ones preceding. 

New Mexico has a long history, and 
has attracted many thousands of stu- 


serenity, saints, sinners, salubrity, sand, 
scorie, scorpions, snakes, seduction, 
squabbles, segregation, shame and sacri- 
fice. It is a natural sanitarium, a land 
of sandy slopes and sapphire skies, a 
land for the savant and the saunterer, the 
serious and the saucy, a scenic saturnalia 
regna, a place where past, present and 
future are hand in hand, where antithesis 
reigns supreme, ancient and modern civ- 
ilizations jog elbows, and where the pres- 
ent sits in the very lap of the prehis- 
toric. - It is a land of rich fertility 
and of hopeless barrenness; where irri- 
gation has been practiced for centuries, 
even long before Columbus sailed from 
Spain on his voyage of discovery, and, 
on the other hand, of sandy plains, rocky 
mesas, lava-strewn areas where foothold 
even is denied to man. Here are snowy 
peaks which companion scintillant stars 
more vivid and larger than stars known 
east of the Rockies, and which rest on 
mountain shoulders richly clad in a mar- 
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velously varied silva, under whose shade 

silver streams dash and sing, Splash and 

roar on their way to be lost in the des- 
erts of the plain, where prickly mesquite 
and buckbush, thorny yucca and cactus 
and pale, bloodless verdure eagerly drink 
up such few drops as still remain.” 

This is the keynote of Mr. James’: en- 
raptured book, 

“New Mexico, the Land of the Delight \ak. 
ers," by George Wharton James; Page 
Co., Boston; $5 net. 

* * 
THE FLOW OF VALUE 


Mr.- McPherson, in “The Flow of 
Value,” presents an analysis of the inier- 
relations of prices, profits and wage: in 
the light of évolution. He aims to demon- 
strate that, as all things and services 
bought and sold are produced by the 
application of human effort, the greater 
the volume that is produced in relation 
to the effort applied the greater will be 
the supply, and thus the greater the share 
that each person may receive. It is only, 
he says, by means of capital that there 
can be the greatest volume of production; 
and business capital cannot be provi led 
except through the investment of pro iits 
by the employer, or of savings by the 
employee. It is his theory that if there 
were effective co-ordination in produc- 
tion, there would be employment ind 
abundance for every one. 


“The Flow of Value,” by Logan Grant \Me- 
Pherson; The Century Co., New York; 
$2.50 net. ae 


MISER’S MONEY 

The stories of Eden Phillpotts are of 
very uneven merit, but no more so tian 
were those of his master, Thomas Hardy. 
His best are hardly so good, but in his 
worst moments he hardly sinks to the 
level of some of the Wessex novels. 

In_his last story, “Miser’s Money,” he 
is near to his most finished work. lis 
English peasants are drawn with a fine 
appreciation of the stability of tleir 
character and of the dramatic possibili- 
ties of their lives. In the narrow circle 
in which they move are all of the cle- 
ments, all of the passions, which give 
interest and variety to the larger world. 

There is something of the heroic in the 
figure of the miser, David Mortimer, (e- 
spite his sordidness and his selfishness. 
He is a man of real strength and ability, 
twisted in some fashion into an unwor- 
thy and unlovely career. He rules his 
relatives and dominates the community 
as much by his strength of will as by the 
eagerness of his relatives to share in his 
money. 

His nephew, Barry, is quite of another 
sort. He is clever, careless and genial; 
and while his motives for entering his 
uncle’s service were mean enough, ‘he was 
neither cringing nor unmanly, and the 
experience gave him a stability and a 
restraint that enabled him, at the miscr’s 
death, to face the problem presented by 
the will sturdily and without weakness. 
Neither of the alternatives that it gave 
him, the loss of the money or the deser- 
tion of the girl to whom he was betrotlied, 
were tolerable, and the method that he 
found to escape from the dilemma was 
as ingenious as it was successful. 

In vivid contrast ‘to the virility of 





A Hedge of Japanese Barberry, Which Does Not Spread Rust 


—‘The Battle with the Common Barberr).’ 
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David and of Barry, there is the weak- 
ness and flabbiness of James and Anstice, 
virtuous, indeed, for they lacked the 
strength to sin. Self-sacrifice they car- 
ried to immoral lengths; and yet the con- 
stancy they showed almost ennobled them. 

Mr. Pascoe is Pecksniffian and pom- 
pous. His self-righteousness is not easily 
pierced, but even he, at the deathbed of 
his wife, found that was not an invul- 
nerable armor. 

Mr. Phillpotts does not rely for his 
effects on the bright colors and the vio- 
lent contrasts affected by so many of the 
modern school. He neither rants nor 
docs he resort to melodrama. His work 
has, in consequence, a restraint and a 
charm which are far too rare in this 
movie-stricken world. 

“Miser’s Money,” by Eden Phillpotts; The 

Macmillan Co., New York; $2 net. 

* * 


\N IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD 

In a sense, the Irish question is none 
of our affair. It is, fortunately for us, 
internal within the British empire; and 
as we should resent gratuitous and in- 
cendiary expressions of British opinion 
regarding our Negro problem, we should 
abstain, in Congress and out of it, from 
a partisanship which is irritating to the 
English and which can, by no possibility, 
assist in a proper settlement. 

Nothing is more sobering to one who 
thinks that the application of some sim- 
ple formula will bring peace in Ireland 
and will still the perennial. conflict be- 
tween orange and green and red, than a 
sincere and unbiased attempt to get at 
the facts as they appear from the stand- 
point of Belfast, of Dublin and of Lon- 
don. So far as the warring camps of 
Irishmen are concerned, logic has gone 
into the discard, and emotion and pas- 
sion are dominant. 

George A, Birmingham (Canon Han- 
nay, in private life) is possessed of three 
qualities that are very rare among Irish- 
men: temperance, an ability to see both 
sides of a question, and a sense of humor. 
A Protestant Ulsterman by birth, all of 
his later life has been spent in Dublin. 
He is as sympathetic and just to his 
Catholic neighbors as he is to the mem- 
bers of his own communion, The vaga- 
ries of the Sinn Fein amuse him; but he 
is not blind either to the seriousness of 
the situation that it has created or to 
the sincerity and patriotic devotion of its 
leadership and of its members. 

(he Orangeman is just as sincere and 
just as patriotic; but he lacks the spir- 
itual quality which is so endearing in the 
Irishman of the southern counties; and 
Canon Hannay is just a little impatient 
with his materialism and his “efficiency.” 

Those who go to the book to find a 
political or a legislative programme will 
be disappointed; but they will find a 
clear and unbiased analysis of the vari- 
ous economic, social and religious ele- 
ments in the situation, every one of which 
must be taken into account before any 
sor! of a solution can be reached. It 
would be unjust to call Canon Hannay 
pessimistic over the situation, but he is 
quite frankly skeptical of the possibility 
of arriving at any arrangement that will 
be satisfactory to all parties and that 
will have in it any elements of perma- 
nence, 

“A) Irishman Looks at His World,” by 


orge A. Birmingham; George H. Doran 
, New York. 





Books Received 


sheepskins and Grey Russet,” a novel, 
by E. Temple Thurston; G. P. Putnam's 
So New York; $2.50 net. 

rom Mud to Mufti,” by Bruce Bairns- 
fatier; illustrated; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $1.75 net. 

lercier, the Fighting Cardinal of Bel- 
gi .”’ by Charlotte Kellogg, with a fore- 
word by Brand Whitlock; D. Appleton & Co., 
Ne York; $2 net. 

he Guards Came Through,” poems, by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; George H. Doran 
Co., New York; $1.26 net. 
‘ his Marrying,”” a novel, by Margaret 
Culkin Banning; George H. Doran Co., New 
York; $1.75 net. 

“The White Moll,” a novel, by Frank L. 

Packard; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

lis Majesty's Well-Beloved,” a novel, 
by Baroness Orezy; George H. Doran Co., 
Ne York; $1.76 net. 
_ ‘lary Minds Her Business,” a novel, by 
George Weston; Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York; $1.76 net. 
_ |he Lure of the Pen,” a book of instruc- 
tion for would-be authors, by Glora Klick- 
n; G, P, Putnam's Sons, New York; $2.75 
, Jane,” a novel, by Anna Alice Chapin; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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A Barberry Hedge May Keep Out Orchard Thieves, but It Ruins Crops Far and Near 
—The Battle with the Common Barberry.” 


FLOUR TRADE-MARK RULES 


What Has Been Judicially Decided as to 
Retaining a Brand for a Different 
, Kind of Flour 


There is a cardinal principle of trade- 
mark law that the courts will not protect 
a trade-mark that involves any material 
aintruth, misrepresentation or bad faith. 
In other words, no monopoly will be 
given in favor of a trade-mark which is 
used as a means of deceiving the public. 

However, two interesting cases decided 
by the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia show that a mere change in 
the kinds of flour that are sold by a 
miller will not deprive him of a right 
to protect trade-mark rights in his 
brands. 

In the case of Ball & Gunning Milling 
Co. vs. Mammoth Spring Milling Co., 48 
App. D. C. 248, the court decided that 
where a mill adopted a trade-mark for 
use. on its highest grade of flour, and 
subsequently produced and sold under 
another name a better grade of flour, but 
did not change the standard of quality 
of the original brand, it cannot be said 
to have abandoned the mark, and is en- 
titled to registration. The opinion in 
this case reads: 

“Appeal from a decision of the Patent 
Office in a trade-mark interference pro- 
ceeding in which priority of-adoption was 
granted appellee, Mammoth Spring Mill- 
ing Co. 

“It was found by the Patent Office 
tribunals, and is conceded here, that the 
appellee company was the first to adopt 
and use the words ‘Golden Gate’ as a 
trade-mark for flour. Appellant, Ball & 
Gunning Milling Co., first contends that 
appellee has abandoned or forfeited its 
mark because, prior to 1907, it used the 
mark on its highest grade flour, but about 
that time produced and sold under an- 
other name a better grade of flour. There 
was no contention in the Patent Office, 
nor is there here, that the standard or 
quality of the ‘Goiden Gate’ brand was 
lowered; in other words, there is no evi- 
dence that the ‘Golden Gate’ brand is not 
as good today as it was when the mark 
was adopted. These facts bring the case 
within the ruling in Royal Milling Co. vs. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 44 App. D. C. 
207, where a mark that had been used on 
flour made from soft wheat was used on 
flour made from hard wheat of the same 
grade, and it was held that there had 
been no misrepresentation. 

“It appears that these parties, located 
in adjoining states, used this trade-mark 
for a number of years without either 
party learning of the other. With the in- 
crease of transportation facilities, how- 
ever, actual conflict resulted, but it is 
here contended that under the ruling in 
Hanover Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 240 U.S. 
4038, 36 Sup. Ct. Rep. 357, registration 
should not be granted appellee. That 
case involved a different question, that 
of unfair competition, and the facts dif- 
fered materially from those in this case, 
as appears from the following: ‘We are 
not dealing with a case where the junior 
appropriator of a trade-mark is occupy- 
ing territory that would probably be 
reached by the prior user in the natural 
expansion of his trade, and need pass no 
judgment upon such a case.’ The ques- 
tion here is not that of unfair competi- 
tion, but whether appellee, under the 
terms of the statute, is entitled to the 
registration of this mark, which it was 
the first to adopt and use. We agree 
with the Patent Office that it is. Whether 
there are equitable reasons why appellee 
may not prevent appellant from using 
the mark in the territory formerly occu- 
pied by appellant is a question not here 
involved. The decision is affirmed.” 

In the other case—Royal Milling Co. 
vs. J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 44 App. D. C. 
207—referred to by the court in the first- 
mentioned case, the opinion is as follows: 

“The Royal Milling Co. filed an appli- 
cation Oct. 18, 1911, for the registration 
of the word ‘Rex’ as a trade-mark for 
flour. The mark consisted of a diamond- 
shaped figure upon which appears in 
large script type the word ‘Rex’ as the 
dominant feature of the mark, and is all 
that is applied for. 

“The applicant claims a certificate of 
registration granted to the Royal Milling 
Co. Oct. 3, 1893. The opposer, the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., claims that it and its 
predecessors have used the word ‘Rex’ 
as a trade-mark for flour continuously 
since 1873. The mark was adopted orig- 


inally by J. F. Imbs, who is the senior 
member of the firm opposing registra- 
tion. 

“The proof shows that the mark was 
adopted and used by J. F. Imbs in 1873 
as a trade-mark for flour, and has been 
continuously used since that time by suc- 
cessive firms of which J. F. Imbs was 
the: senior member. He is the senior 
member of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 
The proof establishes satisfactorily the 
use of the mark upon the flour packed in 
barrels since said date. 

“The examiner of interference and the 
commission, on appeal, rendered decisions 
sustaining the opposition, from which 
there has been an appeal to this court. 

“The applicant contends that the word 
‘Rex’ was fraudulently used by the op- 
ponent, basing its contention on the fact 
that ‘Rex’ was originally used on flour 
made from soft wheat, but is now used 
on flour made from hard wheat. 

“As stated by the commissioner, it is 
a well-known fact that 25 or 30 years ago 
hard wheat began to be raised in this 
country. Since that time it has gone into 
extensive use, and while the flour made 
from hard wheat may be different from 
that made from soft wheat, Imbs’s record 
shows that ‘Rex’ was always used upon 
good flour, and always on the same grade 
of flour, and he held that the trade-mark 
is not to be vitiated by a change in the 
species of wheat used, any more than it 
would be vitiated by an important change 
of process in the making of flour. It 
appears that the ‘Rex’ flour is of the 
same grade, of the best flour, and there 
has been no misrepresentation in its use. 
We agree with the commissioner that no 
fraud has been shown, and his decision 
is affirmed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to May 29, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ...13,197 12,946 254 1,335 
St. Paul ...... 392 320 eee ees 
Duluth-Superior 317 773 othe wuts 
Outside mills .. 7,583 9,433 23 245 

Totals ....... 21,489 23,472 277 1,580 
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PILLSBURY-WASHBURN CO. 


Thirtieth Annual General Meeting Held in 
ts of Operating Com- 
pany Also Presented 


Lonpon, Ene., May 19.—The thirtieth 
annual general meeting of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, today. The directors presented 
the report and accounts to the sharehold- 
ers for the year ending Aug. 31, 1919. 
With the accounts the figures of the 
audited accounts of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. (the operating company) for 
the same year were incorporated, the lat- 
ter having been audited by Touche, Niven 
& Co., of New York. The report and 
accounts were as follows: 

“The gross revenue of the company, 
after deducting the amount applied to 
depreciation reserve, is £166,493 4s 9d, 
which, after providing for current ex- 
penses, income tax, the service of the 6 
per cent first debentures and the 5 per 
cent second mortgage bonds, leaves a bal- 
ance of £47,039 5s 8d. 

“The receipts from the water-power 
companies during the year under review 
have been approximately the same as 
those for last year. 


Lond A 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Assuming that the properties of the 
company approximate the values stated 
in the balance sheet, which under present 
conditions the directors see no reason to 
doubt, the amount allocated to deprecia- 
tion reserve, £297,518 13s 1d, and also 
the amount by which the second mortgage 
bonds have been redeemed, viz: £152,917 
10s 6d, aggregating £450,436 3s 7d, would 
be available on a reconstruction towards 
reduction of the deficiency of £550,043 
10s 3d shown in the profit and loss ac- 
count. 

“The directors regret that in March 
last, Charles Lock, owing to his continued 
ill health, had, on the advice of his medi- 
cal adviser, to resign his position as chair- 
man of the eeneny: The directors were 
‘reluctantly compelled to accept Mr. 
Lock’s resignation and have elected as a 
director Mr. J. H. Clifford Johnston to 
fill the vacancy thus caused. Mr. Alfred 
Shepherd has been appointed as chairman 
of the board. 

“In accordance with the articles of as- 
sociation, Mr. Sydney T. Klein retires by 
rotation, and, being eligible, offers him- 
self for re-election. 

“The auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plen- 
der, Griffiths & Co., retire in accordance 
with the articles of association, but offer 
themselves for re-election.” 








Revenue Account for the 


Year Ended Aug. 31, 1919 








To directors’ remuneration 

To office and secretarial 

To office expenses 

To printing and stationery 

To postage, telegrams, cables.. 

To law charges 

To audit fee, 1918 

To accountancy charges 

To Minneapolis expenses 

To remuneration of trustees for 
first mortgage debenture 
holders 

To remuneration and expenses 
of trustee for second mort- 
gage dollar bond holders 

To interest on 6 per cent first 
mortgage debentures 

To interest on 5 per cent second 
mortgage dollar bonds 

To income tax 

To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds sinking fund. 
Provision for year to date... 

To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds. Contingent 
Sinking Fund. Provision for 
year to date 

To balance 


wSSoowwenrsccos a 
wooconnemoo & 


166,493 





By dividends declared by the 
water power companies and 
amount receivable from the 
operating company under pro- 
visions of the lease, less 
amount applied to deprecia- 
tion reserve 

By transfer fees 

By interest 

By exchange 

By profit on sale of investments 327 


166,493 4 9 








Balance Sheet, 


Aug. 31, 1919 








| 
To capital—authorized— da 


50,000 8 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £10 
each, fully paid 

50,000 ordinary shares of £10 
each, fully paid 
To capital—issued and fully 

paid— 

47,252 preference shares...... 472,520 

47,360 ordinary shares 473,600 

To 6 per cent first mortgage 
debentures of £100 each.... 875,000 
(In addition. debentures to 
the amount of £25,000 have 
been lodged against loan.) 

To 5 per cent second mort- 
gage dollar bonds 

To second mortgage sinking 
fund: amount available for 
redemption purposes 

To second mortgage redemp- 
tion account: nominal value 
of bonds redeemed to date.. 

To sundry creditors and credit 
balances 

To depreciation reserve 

To interest accrued to date, 
less income tax 

To unclaimed 
dividends 


500,000 0 


500,000 


463,783 


12,372 


152,917 


22,983 
297,518 


13,711 
interest 


2,784,953 








By cost of properties repre- 
sented by shares in sub- 
sidiary companies, being 
the original purchase con- 
sideration, plus capital ex- 
penditure (less realiza- 
tions) incurred by those 
companies and proportion 
of expenditure on proper- 
ties by operating company 
to date 

By office furniture and fit- 
tings 

By Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
balance of account, includ- 
ing rent accrued to date 
and surplus profits 

By sundry debtors and debit 
balances 

By First Trust and Savings 
Bank 

By investments at cost— 

5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds of company. 8 
5 per ct. war loan, 1929-47 0 
0 
0 


1,897,660 10 10 
375 17 3 


4 per ct. Victory Bonds... 
4 per cent funding loan... 

By water power companies, 
for dividends 

By cash at bankers and 
hand 

By profit and loss account.. 
(Balance brought forward 
from Aug. 31, 1918, less ex- 
cess profits duty refunded 
and less balance of revenue 
account for year to date.) 


6,185 11 


33,790 17 
550,043 10 


2,784,953 0 9 








NOTES— 


a. Thirteen years’ dividends accrued to date on the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
shares form a first charge on future profits available for distribution. 

b. There is a contingent liability to the operating company at the termination of 
the lease in respect of one-half of the valuation at that date of the improvements ef- 
fected by the lessee company, and in respect of British income tax on an equal amount. 

c. No provision has been made in the balance sheet for American income tax for 


the years 1918 and 1919. 


d. The American transactions are converted, as in previous years, at the exchange 


of $4.85 to the pound sterling. 


ALFRED SHEPHERD, 


SYDNEY T. KLEIN, § Directors. 


BRITAIN’S BREAD SUPPLY 


Food Controller Says Wheat Shortage May 
Mean Return to War Bread—Trade 
Thinks This View Exaggerated 


Lonpon, Ena., May 19.—Owing to the 
prospect of a world shortage of wheat 
during the coming crop year, the British 
food controller is warning the public to 
economize in the use of bread and flour. 
He says that the probability is that the 
United Kingdom will have ‘to return to 
war bread, and regards the outlook as 
very serious. 

The general opinion of the trade is that 
he is taking rather an exaggerated and 
alarmist view of the situation, which is 
not as black as some would paint it. Mr. 
McCurdy complains that the demand for 
bread is so much greater than it used 
to be, and puts down the more restricted 
demand for meat as a result of the disci- 
pline of the war. As a matter of fact it 
is just a question of cost. The average 
housewife buys as little meat as possible 
at 1s 11d per lb, and lets the staple food 
of the family be bread and potatoes. As 
potatoes are also dear at present, bread 
is the cheapest food obtainable. 

There is a glut of imported mutton 
on the market at present, which is being 
sold to the consumer at 1s 2d per lb, 
but as it has been in store a long time 
and has become tainted, the public is not 
anxious to buy it. In a recent speech 
the food controller referred to this meat 
as “excellent” mutton, which caused great 
amusement among his hearers. The 
boosting the ogg < of food gave this 
mutton is quite a joke, but it is no joke 
to eat it. Cc. F. G. Rarxes. . 





Condition of the Cotton Crop 


The crop reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, estimates, 
from the reports of the correspondents 
and agents of the bureau, that the con- 
dition of the cotton crop on May 25 
was 62.4 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 75.6 on May 25, 1919, 82.3 on 
May 25, 1918, 69.5 on May 25, 1917, aud 
78.7 the average of the past 10 years on 
May 25. Revised estimates of acreage 
planted, acreage harvested, and yield per 
acre last year, are given below: 
w——-Acres————,, -Lbs lint 

Yield 

Area per 

*Area planted picked acre, 
1919, revised 1919 
43,000 255 
1,525,000 , 266 
2,900,000 2,835, 240 
5,404,000 5,220, 152 

122,000 74 
2,900,000 122 
3,000,000 

1,700,000 
11,025,000 
2,865,000 

798,000 

132,000 
2,512,000 

185,000 

112,000 

10,000 


State— 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee .... 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Californiat 
Arizona 

All other 


U. Statest.. 35,133,000 33,566,000 

*In cultivation end of June, fCalifornia 
figures include the entire Imperial valley, 
which includes about 100,000 acres in Mexico 
which are not included in United States 
total, 


10,000 








Minneapolis Mill Wages 


Following are approximately the wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies in Minneapolis, in cents per hour: 


Occupation— 
Stone dressers 
Grinders 
Bolters 
Machine tenders 
Oilers 


Car counters 
Car loaders 
Separator tenders 
Smutters 
Sweepers 
Bran packers . 
Wheat shovelers 
Foreman millwrights 
Millwrights 
Millwright helpers 
First-class machinists 
Helpers, machinists 
Plumbers and steamfitters 
Plumbers’ and 

helpers 
Engineers 
Stoker-men 
Firemen 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers. . 
Electricians 
Blevator weighers 
Machine tenders, etc. 
Watchmen 

Employees in mills are paid time and half 
for overtime, and double time on Sundays 
and holidays. 








A CATCH IN IT SOMEWHERE 


A miller in Indiana says this hap- 
pened: 

“An old farmer friend of mine alw:\s 
comes in for a personal visit with :ne 
when he comes to the mill for flour or 
feed. The other day he dropped in for 
1,000 Ibs of shorts, and asked what he 
would have to pay. 

“‘Sorry, Joe, I said, ‘but I'll have to 
charge you $5 a ton more than when 
you were in last.’ . 

“Well, that’s all right,’ he replied as 
he went out, ‘I just got to have them.’ 

“In' a few minutes he came back and 
said: 

“*You know, George, I can’t get this. 
There’s a catch in it somewhere. Shorts 
are $5 higher than. last time. At that 
time hogs were worth -$24.50; today they 
are $14.50. The last time I was in [ 
remember I bought some boiled ham at 
the store and paid 60c lb, and this morn- 
ing I got a little and he charged me 9vc. 
There’s a catch in it somewhere, George, 
but I can’t say I know just where it is.’” 

* * 


At the conclusion of the school terin, 
prizes were distributed. When one of 
the pupils returned home his mother 
chanced to be entertaining callers. 

“Well, Charlie,” asked one of these, 
“did you get a prize?” 

“Not exactly,” said Charlie, “but I got 
a horrible mention.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
” * 

At one of the western camps a rookie 
had been made the victim of so much 
guying that he had long since given up 
the idea of taking any statements seri- 
ously. One night while on guard, a tall 
figure loomed out of the darkness. 

“Who’s there?” challenged the recruit. 

“Major Moses,” replied the figure. 

“Glad to meet you, Mose. Advance 
and give the Ten Commandments.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“Smith must have bought a car,” re- 
marked Jones. 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
Brown. 

“He used to talk about the blank- 
blank automobiles,” replied Jones, “but 
now he is talking about the blank-blank 
jay-walkers.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Chollie: “We have been engaged for a 
fortnight, now, dear,” 

Mollie: “Yes, Chollie.” 

“And have you told your father about 


’ it yet?” 


“How mean of you, Chollie! Do you 
want to have the engagement broken so 
soon?” —Yonkers Statesm:n. 

* * 


Citizen: “Leave me at least my shoes 
and my shirt.” 

Highwayman: “What! Deprive niy- 
self of a good $50 worth at the present 
H. C. of L? Nothing doing!” 

—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 
* * 

Mrs. Flatbush: “Did you ever act as 
a judge at a baby show?” 

Mrs. Bensonhurst: “Oh, yes; once.” 

“I suppose you had a good deal of 
trouble deciding which was the most 
beautiful baby? 

“I did not. My own child was in the 
show.” —Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 

Mr. Smith-Farman acquired great 
wealth by the death of a relative, and his 
wife immediately became anxious to get 
into society. Her knowledge of social 
customs left much to be desired. 

Their nearest neighbors were a very 
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exclusive family, who were extremely 
conservative regarding their friends. 
Mrs. Smith-Farman, desiring the ac- 
quaintance of this family, sent a card as 
ollows: 
' “Mr, and Mrs. Smith-Farman present 
their compliments to Mr. a Mrs. 
Hartt, and hope they are well. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith-Farman will be at home on 
Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock.” ~ 
The family receiving it were quite 
equal to the occasion, however, and Mrs. 
Smith-Farman received the following re- 


ly: 
4 “Mr, and Mrs. Hartt return the com- 
plinents of Mr. and Mrs. Smith-Farman, 
and inform them that they are very well. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartt are glad to know 
thet Mr, and Mrs. Smith-Farman will 
be at home on Wednesday evening at 8 
o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. Hartt will also be 
at home.” —Tit-Bits. 
* * 

‘The butcher grumbled angrily to him- 
self as he put up the 10-cent meat order. 
“Cheap skate,” he muttered, “if she ever 
let loose of a dollar—” 

Just then a small boy burst excitedly 
in the door. 

“Hey,” he shouted, “are you putting up 
mama’s order of cat meat?” 

“Yeah,” replied the butcher, “and all 
I gotta say is—” _ 

“Unwrap it right away,” announced 
the boy. “Kitty’s caught a sparrow.” 

‘—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“Why aren’t you interested in baseball 
any more?” 

“Well, I used to manage to keep up 
with batting, fielding and pitching av- 
erages, but when it comes to running a 
bought-and-sold account and watching 
the quotations on prime outfielders and 
good to fancy shortstops, I can’t take 
the time from my business.” —Life. 

* #*# 


He: “Life with me has been a failure.” 

She: “You must have had .and wasted 
sone opportunity.” 

He: “No; I have spent half my life 
raising whiskers to conceal my youth, 
and the other half dyeing them to con- 
ceal my age.” —Edinburgh Scotsman. 

* * 


Woman: “Alas! My poor husband is 
dead !” 
Landlord: “I am sorry. 
coming to raise his rent.” 
—Lustige Gesellschaft (Berlin). 
* * 


I was just 


Waiter: “What was your order, sir? 
I’m sorry to say I have forgotten it.” 
Diner; “I gave it so long ago I don’t 
remember, but I’ll change it, for it would 
be out of season now, anyway.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


“I should hate to have a husband who 
argued, I shall try to marry a lawyer.” 
“Why, lawyers are the very men who 
argue.” " 
“But not without a fee.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
* #*# 


Young Lawyer: “If our case fails, 
what would you suggest?” 
Old Ditto: “If at first you don’t ac- 
quit, try again.” — Baltimore American. 
” * 


C :stomer: “Waiter, give me some hash, 
please.” 
Waiter (ex-army cook, shouting back 
to the cook): “Clean up the kitchen.” 
'  —American Legion Weekly. 
* *# 


Flatbush: “Do you and your wife get 
alon: pretty well?” 
B: nsonhurst: “Ob, yes.” 
“And have you both similar tastes?” 
“I think so. I don’t believe she likes 
her cooking either.”—Yonkers Statesman. 
* #* 


Gertrude is four years of age. She 
face’ the world fearlessly, looks it 
Squa:ely in the eye, and if it doesn’t track 
exac'ly to suit her she tells it things. 
Her mamma had gone away the other day 
and ‘eft Gertrude in the care of her 
gran ‘ma, and, after a clash of wills, Ger- 
trud had been put into a room to remain 
for a specified length of time. 

“If you stir out of that room before I 
tell you you may,” cautioned her grand- 
ma severely, “I am going to spank you.” 
Gertrude stood with arms akimbo for a 
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moment, and then retorted in a tone of 
finality : : 

“Well! When you spank me you will 
find that business is certainly beginning 
to pick up in this neighborhood.” 


—Houston Chronicle. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1., 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements. entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ROLLED OATS MILLER BY 
July 1; state experience and salary ex- 
pected and give references. Address 3257, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY WHO HAS HAD 
experience in making up bolting cloths for 
mills, to work in our new bolting cloth 
department; will pay good wages. Ad- 
dress 3265, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SECOND MILLER WANTED BY ILLINOIS 
soft wheat mill; advise full particulars 
about yourself, including salary expected; 
all inquiries treated strictly confidential. 
Address “Country Mill,” 3275, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER—ONE CA- 
pable of taking complete charge of office 
of large and growing corn mill; should 
have some knowledge of both manufactur- 
ing and selling. Address 3262, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








o 
FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure ‘ 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





PACKING FOREMAN WANTED—A 3,000- 
bbl southern Minnesota mill wants an ex- 
perienced man to take charge of its pack- 
ing and loading department; will pay $175 
per month; steady work assured. Address 
3291, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 


WANTED — SALES - MANAGER—COMPE- 
tent man to take charge of both domestic 
and foreign sales, but particularly to de- 
velop. export business of large corn mill; 





a fine opening for the right man. Address 
3261, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





CHIEF ENGINEER FOR 400-BBL COUN- 
try flour mill; 200 h-p compound con- 
densing engine with complete auxiliaries 
including electric generator; good position 
for competent man; immediate engage- 
ment or July 1 if preferred. Baldwia Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MANAGER WANTED FOR CHICAGO 


A large flour brokerage firm with exception- 
ally high-grade connections for Chicago, 
wants a manager that is acquainted with the 
large jobbers and bakers; must know the 
flour business thoroughly and have a good 
following in the trade; will pay a good sal- 
ary and commission; correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address ‘‘Flour Jobbers,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, Chi- 
cago. 





HAVE GOOD OPENING FOR MAN CA- 
pable of taking charge of 150-bbl flour 
mill located in southern Michigan; prefer 
man in position to become financially in- 
terested in the company; fine opportunity 
for the right party. Address 3273, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER TO S8SU- 
pervise and direct the grain buying, sell- 
ing of products and general operations of 
up-to-date and progressive corn mill; a 
real opportunity for a hustler with experi- 
ence and ability. Address 3263, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE WITH A 
high-grade analytical chemist, capable of 
assuming charge of laboratory and re- 
search departments; must have a broad 
experience in food products; state quali- 
fications, experience, age, etc., in the first 
letter. Address 3247, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. - 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Leading Middle West mill, 
manufacturing soft, hard and 
rye flours, offers to experienced 
salesman, capable of handling 
city bakery trade, an excep- 
tionally fine opportunity. Only 
high-class man with successful 
selling record desired, All re- 
plies will be treated confiden- 
tially. Write us fully regard- 
ing your past employment, age, 
married or single. Address 
David Stott Flour Mills Co., Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 





AN EFFICIENTLY MANAGED MEDIUM- 
sized Minnesota mill, contemplating ag- 
gressive selling campaign, expanding 
business and vastly increasing capacity, 
requires services of several competent 
salesmen. To the right men, with clean 
records and proven sales ability, might 
offer participation in profits through cash 
purchase of liberal quantity of stock in 
company; splendid opportunity for a few 
real salesmen; only letters stating full 
particulars given consideration. Address 
3267, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY OLD EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST, 
both hard and soft wheat and corn prod- 
ucts; prefer large mill which is not getting 
results. Address 652, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants connection with. a strong mill, pre- 
fer to work New Mexico and Arizona, or 
any territory; offer me what you have. 
Address 3240, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 TO 
1,000 bbis capacity by thoroughly reliable 
man, with successful record; seeking 
permanent position and prefer Northwest. 
Address 3285, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
to 1,000 bbis capacity, by young man of 
experience; at present holding head mill- 
er’s position with a good corporation and 
can furnish good _ references. Address 
3279, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 








IN MILL OR FEED CORPORATION TO 
open trade with Central Europe; am mill- 
owner over there and have good relations 
in milling branches; have had 15 years’ 
practical and commercial education. Ad- 
dress 3287, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WITH 30 
years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
and tereal mills desires to make a change; 
competent to handle large capacity; could 
come on reasonable notice; Al references. 
Address 3213, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER; HAVE HAD 15 
years’ experience with well-known mill- 
ing companies; can do ordinary mill- 
wrighting and keep mill in good repair; 
will furnish references; prefer Southwest. 
Address 657, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER OR CHEMIST; HAVE 
had two years’ of college training, three 
years’ milling and second miller experi- 
ence in 1,200-bbl mills, also mill laboratory 
experience; married; can furnish refer- 
ences, Address 1284 E. 133rd_ Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted with trade in south- 
ern Iowa, central Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, would like po- 
sition July 1; salary and commission, bond 
if necessary. Address 3286, care North- 
western miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 
bbls, or second in larger; either hard 
wheat or durum products; can do reflow- 
ing and millwright work; have my own 
tools; married, 45 years of age; position 
must be steady. Address 3288, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER—COMPETENT, EX- 
perienced, well versed on milling-in-transit 
of southwestern roads, tariffs, handling 
railroad claims, ete., desires employment 
with well-established concern; Kansas or 
adjoining states preferred.. Address 3221, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS HEAD MILLER; PREFER MILL FROM 
300 bbis up; can do millwright work; have 
best of references; central and northwest- 
ern states preferred. Address M., 3281, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 300 TO 500 BBL 
mill; can furnish good references; have 
lifetime experience with hard and .soft 


wheat; will guarantee results. Address 
3294, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 5600 
bbis; have 30 years’ practical experience; 
can mill hard or soft wheat; understand 
millwright work; capable of making any 
changes; can guarantee best results and 
produce satisfactory references. Address 
og care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN, SIX YEARS’ 
experience, desires position with north- 
western mill, manufacturing quality prod- 
uct, on salary and bonus arrangement; can 
furnish record of successful experience, 
and can furnish bond if desired. Address 
aunt care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS TRAFFIC -MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 
ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly 
trained by study and business experience 
in bookkeeping and accounting, . rates, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 38; best refer- 
ences. O, G. Pratt, De Queen, Ark. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbls capacity by a thoroughly re- 
liable capable miller of 30 years’ practical 
experience in hard and soft wheat; also in 
rye and buckwheat; the past 8 years as 
head miller in a medium sized mill in the 
west; understand millwright work; can 
keep mill in best of condition; best of ref- 
erences as to my ability and character. 
Address 3288, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No, 1 references. Address “Su- 
perintendent,” 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

ADVERTISER IS OPEN FOR POSITION AS 
head miller or superintendent in mill up 
to 1,000 bbls hard or soft wheat; lifetime 
experience on both wheat and cereals; 
successful in handling men and am eco- 
nomical, painstaking and efficient; can 
come anywhere on short notice; married 
and have small family; desire permanent 
place;'in replying please give full particu- 
lars, including salary paid. Address 654, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 
eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 
write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3292, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER AVAIL- 
able; now employed by southwestern mill- 
ing concern as sales-manager; is open for 
a change; have thorough knowledge and 
experience in every department in mill 
office; am able to take full charge of good- 
sized mill; experienced in placing new 
brands on the market; would be disposed 
to make substantial investment in repu- 
table business; can give references. Ad- 
dress 656, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 500 bbis or larger; have had 
lifetime experience in mills up to 3,000 
bbls, head miller to 1,200 bbis, milling 
both hard and soft wheat; thoroughly un- 
derstand the installing, operation and up- 
keep of mill machinery and the successful 
handling of men; am married, have family 
and am looking for permanent position 
and prefer Middle West or Southwest. 
Address 3266, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. - 





AS SALES-MANAGER, SALES-CORRE- 
spondent and travelling salesman; the ad- 
vertiser, with years of selling experience 
and personally acquainted with a large 
majority of the carload buyers throughout 
Pennsylvania and parts of New York state, 
would like to make arrangements with 
some good, reliable, spring wheat. flour 
mill to care for the entire state of Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Harrisburg 
or Wilkes-Barre. Can furnish the very 
highest of references as to ability and 
bank references regarding responsibility. 
Am at present holding position as sales- 
manager, but wish to make change. Cor- 
respondence’ confidential. Address 3297, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








THREE-STORY FLOUR MILL IN GOOD 
southern Minnesota town; fully equipped 
with machinery, etc; for sale at a bar- 
gain, or will sell the machinery separate. 
H. J. Maxfield, owner, Pioneer Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





(Continued on next page,) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 








FOR SALE—AT GASPORT, N. Y., FLOUR 
and feed mill with year around water 
‘ power, all latest machinery, large and 
prosperous farmers’ patronage, two-family 
dwelling and eight acres of fruit land. 
Address 3271, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in western Minne- 
sota, on Great Northern road; steam 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3183, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 100-bbl water power mill, 
in Northern Minnesota, ample power the 
year around; concrete dam, 7 acres of 
land, ample wheat and flour storage, com- 
fortable dwelling house; mill is running, 
heavy local flour business as well as feed; 
value $20,000; might consider good land 
or merchandise stock for part. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, Box 31, Commerce Sta- 
tion, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 
and feed mill, with large elevator and 
warehouse; concrete dam with excellent 
power; capacity 75 bbis flour; first-class 
condition; a new 24-in ball-bearing attri- 
tion feed mill; located in center of hard 
and soft wheat section, also in good farm- 
ing country; reason for selling, owner not 
a miller. Address 3293, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 
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FOR SALE—ONE NO. 368, MODEL C 
Eureka receiving separator, capacity 500 
to 1,000 bus per hour; used very little; 
reason for selling, no use for it. Address 
State Elevator Co., Cascade, Mont. 





FOR SALE 


Sprout, Waldron No. 16 ball- 
bearing attrition mill. 


8. Howes Co, ‘“Jewell’ flour 
packer, drop gear, No. 12 and 
No, 24 tubes. 


Barnard & Leas “Hercules” 
bran packer, No. 46 tubes, 


Above used machinery in good 
condition; will be sold cheap. 
Write 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





FOR SALE—THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
for a 100-bbl flour mill, including engine, 
rolls, scourers, sifters, dust collectors, etc; 
in splendid condition; will be sold at sac- 
rifice; building to be used for other pur- 
poses; call or send for descriptive list. 
Johnson & Arneson, Dassel, Minn. 


June 9, 1926 





RECEIVERS’ SALE 


We invite offers for the milling property of the Semola 
Milling Co., consisting of aSEMOLINA MILL, 12,000 
bu ELEVATOR and ground lease, located on the Soo 
Line R. R., St. Paul. Mill has 13 double stands Wil- 
ford and Noye rolls; electric power, low rate; desirable 
leasehold with purchase privilege. Will be sold at pri- 
vate sale, subject to confirmation by the court. 
Recervers Semota Minune Co. 
401 Exchange Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 








Gruendler Patent "C. ARS_T. good bargains in 


Crusher & Pulverizer Co. Tanks, Bower Plant and Milling Eguipmost 


Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 














Write for particulars 


984 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








When GENUINE furs are needed, one 


completely equipped 60-bbl mill with 
cheap electric power and operating costs, 
located where the best of hard wheat is 


with an old-established, 








Milling Efficiency 








almost unlimited? We have such a plant MISCELLANEOUS 
in a fine location in a county seat town; e e plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
at the present time mill is doing from Profitable Mills i Soomen leotee Saslae the 


$5,000 to $7,000 business each month; our 

reason for selliftg is that the owner is Waetio husk sitesi’ “‘Enctag ita Gespaun, 
advised to go to the Southwest for his Rockville Minn P , 
health; would consider improved farm . , 

land in a deal. Address 3236, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, 
build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. 
Superintend installations, any capacity. 
Make specialty Mill: Bins; also corrugations 
for smooth rolls. Life experience my guar- 
antee. Finest credentials. Results sure. 


nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





BAKERY AND RESTAURANT FOR SALE, 
located in a live town; outside shipments 
and a good apy paving in city this sum- My tees “Book of Se and ‘‘Mill- 

INE mer. Address 252, care Northwestern ing Lessons’ 50c each ; ‘Book of Formulas” 

MILL MACH BE FOR GALE Miller, Minneapolis, $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the “Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illus- 

trations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, 

foreign $6.75. 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M.E., 
Warsaw, Ind., U.S.A. 




















$2,500 BUYS ALL MY 100-BBL MILL MA- FOR SALE—THREE NEW. WATSON MO- 
chinery, elevator belts and everything to tors, 20 h-p, 220 volt, 60 cycle, three 
make a 100-bbl mill complete; all in first- phase, alternating current; price $260 
class condition. Address Otto Mahlow, each, f.o.b, Milwaukee. Address 3290, care 
Kerkhoven, Minn. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















FOR SALE 


600 H. P. CORLIS ENGINE 


i COMPLETE FLOUR MILL 

Daily capacity 750 bbls 

i COMPLETE CORN MEAL MILL 

; Daily capacity 800 bbls 

Including Rolls, Reels, Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, Pumps, 


Dust Collectors, Sifters, Separators, Aspirators, Purifiers, 
Packers, Magnets, Scales, etcetera. 


The Edgar-Morgan Co., whose stock-feed manufacturing 
plant was destroyed by lightning, are converting the Yates- 
Donelson Flour Milling Plant into a Mixed Feed Plant. 
The above milling equipment must be sold to make room 
for new feed-mixing machinery. 


Address inquiries to the 





Even an Electric Sign is not 
worth a hang until you push 
the switch to turn on the light. 


Your attention is respectfully 
called to the service of the 
Exchange — Protection, In- 
demnity, Information. 


We are likely to be of in- 
calculable value to you the 
balance of the crop year, and 
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EDGAR-MORGAN CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








f there is no more opportune 
b time to start than now. 
P FOR SALE One 325 h-p compound tandem Twin Join the Exchange and Be Served. 


City Corlis engine, with jet condenser. 
; One 10 h-p upright Troy engine. 

‘4 One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 

iP One Dodge water softener. 

E: Two Wm. Bros Mfg. Co. high pressure, horizontal 
tubular boilers, each 150 h-p. 

a One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
oe Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 

3 One Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 

i One American 60-inch fan. 

bil All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
3 fittings in good condition. 


iF C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 


THE MILLERS’ EXCHANGE 


Cuartes F. Rock, Attorney-in-Fact 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















